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EXCELSIOR. 


FIRST-RATES. 

Often  as  we  hear  of  a  redundant  population  and  over* 
stocked  professions,  there  is  one  class  of  labourers  for  whom 
there  is  a  constant  demand.  These  are  the  men  pre- 
eminent in  their  several  departments, — the  men  who  either 
can  do  something  which  no  others  can,  or  who  can  do  it 
a  great  deal  better  than  their  neighbours.  When  trade  is 
dull,  among  thousands  of  disengaged  artisans  it  is  a  chance 
if  you  will  find  a  first-rate  mechanic — so  loth  are  employers 
to  let  their  best  hands  go.  When  times  are  hard,  and  the 
staff  of  a  counting-house  is  reduced,  the  firm  would  as  soon 
think  of  parting  with  the  money -safe  as  they  would  discard 
the  clerk  whose  punctuality  is  clock-work,  whose  penman- 
ship  is  copper-plate,  and  whose  head  is  a  calculating  engine. 
And  although  it  may  not  be  in  every  statesman's  power  to 
say  what  Lord  Chatham  somewhat  arrogantly  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  "  My  Lord,  I  am  sure  that  I  can  save 
this  country,  and  that  nobody  else  can ;" — and  although  it 
is  not  every  officer  to  whom  the  Commander-in-chief  will 
say,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said  to  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
"  If  you  won't  go  to  India,  I  must  go  myself," — it  is  in  the 
power  of  every  one  to  turn  his  talents  to  such  account  that 
he  shall  be  essential  in  some  sphere,  and  the  world  will  feel 
that  it  cannot  do  without  him. 
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2  FIRST-KATES. 

These  pages  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  studious  aspirant, 
who  has  abeady  chosen  his  profession,  but.  who  is  visited 
with  occasional  misgivings  as  to  his  eventual  success.  But 
if  you  really  feel  such  a  fondness  for  your  calling  as  to  con- 
secrate to  it  the  days  and  nights  of  a  lifetime,  there  is  no 
good  reason  for  despondency.  For  the  moment  you  may 
find  yourself  outstripped  by  coevals  of  readier  wit  or  cooler 
self-possession ;  but,  looking  to  the  long  result,  the  highest 
prizes  and  the  unfading  palms  are  reserved  for  the  per- 
severance and  the  steadfastness  of  enthusiastic  devotion. 
With  good  health,  good  sense,  and  good  principle,  and,  above 
all,  with  God's  Messing,  there  is  no  pinnacle  of  attainment 
which  the  lover  of  his  calUng  need  despair  of  ascending,  and 
no  post  in  the  ministry  of  human  improvement  which  he 
may  not  hope  one  day  to  occupy. 

With  a  view  to  success  in  the  line  of  things  you  have 
chosen,  our  first  advice^  would  be.  Concentrate.  Young 
scholars  are  frequently  urged  to  aim  at  universal  excellenice-; 
and  such  an  example  is  quoted  as  that  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  resolved  to  perfect  himself  in  twelve  languages  as  the 
means  of  acquiring  insight  into  every  branch  of  knowledge. 
But  we  demur  to  the  maxim,  and  we  refuse  to  be  ruled  by 
the  splendid  precedent.  The  days  of  universal  knowledge 
are  past ;  and  even  Sir  William  at  last  obeyed  his  own  mental 
bias,  and,  in  the  progress  of  his  studies,  philology,  chrono- 
logy, and  a  few  favourite  topics,  received  a  preference  all  but 
exclusive.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that 
the  student  whose  aim  is  encyclopedic,  will  soon  dwindle  down 
to  a  mere  dilettante  or  a  flimsy  sciolist.  His  life  of  literary 
luxury  may  be  pleasant  to  himself,  but  it  is  not  likely  to 
yield  aught  for  which  his  fellows  will  thank  him.  Like  the 
butterfly,  whose  range  is  a  whole  paradise  of  blossom,  he 
spins  no  cocoon ;  whilst  his  industrious  kinsman,  who  makes 
the  most  of  a  few  mulberry -leaves,  in  preparing  for  himself 
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a  silken  shrine,  contiributes  withal  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world  and  to  the  glory  of  Solomon. 

The  true  plan  is  to  make  jour  chosen  pursuit  the  ruling 
pa^dion,  and  then,  by  a  sort  of  elective  affinity,  all  secondary 
tastes  and  subordinate  acquisitions  will  iiy  towards  this 
centre  and  arrange  themselves  round  it.  The  surgeon,  for 
example,  who  has  withal  a  turn  for  mechanical  science,  will 
he  likely  to  devise  many  ingenious  contrivances  to  the  infinite 
relief  of  mortal  anguish;  whilst  the  lawyer,  who  has  a 
^owledge  of  chemistry,  will  be  tolerably  certain  to  win  the 
cause  for  his  client  when  the  question  turns  on  the  action 
of  a  poison,  the  composition  of  a  fuel,  or  the  invasion  of  an 
f^aline  patent.  To  his  knowledge  of  cotton-machinery, 
alongside  of  his  knowledge  of  law.  Lord  Eldon  owed  that 
first  successful  appearance  which  eventually  placed  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  in  the  hand  of  the  briefiess  barrister. 
,^^jKi  although  evangelistic  benevolence  was  the  ruling 
passion  of  Chalmers,  his  researches  in  political  economy  and 
physics  enabled  him  to  set  forth  God's  wisdom  and  goodness 
as  no  other  preacher  ever  did,  in  his  peerless  pulpit  orations. 

When  you  have  chosen  your  line  of  things,  that  is, 
when  you  have  found  a  subject  on  which  you  are  willing  to 
concentrate  the  efforts  of  existence,  our  next  maxim  would 
be.  Persevere,  If  it  be  the  calling  in  which  you  can  best 
serve  God  and  your  generation,  you  can  do  no  better  than 
give  yourself  to  it  with  all  your  heart  and  soul.  Never 
mind  though  you  are  far  behind  your  competitors  at  pre- 
set. It  is  a  high  calling.  It  takes  half  a  lifetime  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  hill.  And  if  you  only  take  care  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  upward  direction  every  day,  a  few  years  hence 
you  will  find  yourself  abreast  of  the  strongest  climber,  and 
fer  ahead  of  the  swiftest  runner. 

Seventy  years  ago  a  young  cobbler  might  be  seen  wearily 
threading  the  cross-country  roads  near  Northampton.  Newly 
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risen  from  a  sick-bed,  he  was  trying  to  earn  bread  for  him- 
self and  his  wife  by  vending  his  hob-nailed  wares  to  the 
ploughmen  and  shepherds.     But  there  glowed  in  his  bosom 
a  fire  which  ague  and  poverty  were  not  able  to  quench, — 
an  immortal  spark  of  Heaven's  own  kindling, — the  love  of 
knowledge  and  a  longing  to  do  good.    In  yonjar  lane  he  has 
set  down  his  sackful  of  shoes,  whilst  with  glistening  eye  he 
examines  some  wonderful  weed,  or  conveys  into  the  crown  of 
his  hat  some  great  flapping  moth  whose  slumbers  he  has  sur- 
prised in  the  hedge-row.  And  now  that  it  is  evening  he  turns 
aside  into  some  friendly  cottage,  and  with  a  brother  Cal- 
vinist  discusses  some  deep  question  in  divinity,  or  propounds 
to  him  his  visionary  scheme  of  going  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  the  Hindoos,  till  the  household  goes  to  bed;  and  then,  over 
his  Latin  rudiments,  or  a  grammar  of  geography,  the  studious 
pedlar  burns  out  his  hoarded  candle-end.     But  time  passed 
on,  and  the  inquisitive  lad,  who  used  to  gather  flowers  and 
insects  along  the  Nen,  was  the  fellow  of  learned  societies, 
and  a  high  name  among  Eastern  naturalists.     Time  passed 
on,  and  the  starving  artisan,  who  learned  his  Latin  from  a 
borrowed  grammar,  was  the  chief  of  Oriental  linguists,  and 
enjoyed   the  rare  renown  of  a   Sanscrit  professor.     Time 
passed  on,  and  the  obscure  Baptist  teacher,  who  smuggled 
a  clandestine  entrance  to  Bengal,  and  was  driven  forth  like 
an  outlaw,  had  become  the  guest  of  Governors -general,  and 
one  of  the  most  influential  residents  in  India.     Time  passed 
on,  and  the  Utopian  evangelist,  who  set  out  amidst  the  jeers 
of  the  worldly  and  the  silence  of  the  churches,   saw  the 
great  peninsula  studded  with  mission  stations,  whilst  with 
paternal   pleasure   his   eye   surveyed   the   Bible   in   thirty 
Eastern  versions, — all  of  them,  more  or  less,  the  memorial 
of  his  matchless  industry.     And  to  what  did  he  owe  it  all  ? 
What  was  his  peculiar  genius  ?    Which  was  his  lucky  star  ? 
We  accept  his  own  explanation,  and  we  offer  it  to  all  who 
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are  pursuing  knowledge  under  difficulties :  —  ^*  Whoever 
gives  me  credit  for  being  a  plodder  will  describe  me  justly. 
Anything  beyond  that  will  be  too  much.  I  can  plod.  I 
can  persevere  in  any  definite  pursuit.  And  to  this  I  owe 
everything.'' 

In  the  same  community  William  Carey  had  a  hundred 
coevals  much  more  brilliant  than  himself,  and  some  of  them 
quite  as  clever ;  and  amidst  fluent  speakers  and  fast  workers, 
it  was  mortifying  to  the  poor  shoemaker  to  feel  his  own 
contrasted  slowness.  But  whilst  a  desultory  acquaintance 
would  dip  into  Hebrew,  and  then  make  a  dash  at  Italian ; 
whilst  one  would  devote  this  summer  to  beetles,  and  the 
next  to  the  Neptunian  theory ;  and  whilst  many  would  take 
a  little  interest  in  India,  and  a  little  interest  in  missions,  it 
was  reserved  for  the  steady  zeal  and  continuous  application 
of  a  supreme  absorbing  purpose  to  do  a  service  to  Christ- 
ianity which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  and  to  confer  a 
benefit  on  India  which  has  never  been  surpassed.  Nor  is 
it  the  last  time  that  the  hares  will  be  found  sleeping  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  whilst  the  plodding  tortoise  has  already 
got  to  the  summit. 

Akin  to  these  other  counsels  is  our  last  maxim.  Ela- 
borate. Few  have  done  so  well  but  they  might  have 
done  far  better  had. they  taken  greater  pains.  Shallow 
people  are  apt  to  think  that  there  is  in  genius  an  inspiration 
which  raises  it  above  the  requirements  of  humble  industry ; 
and,  according  to  their  theory,  the  poet  "  lisps  in  numbers, 
because  the  numbers  come," — the  painter  shies  his  brush 
at  the  canvas,  and  the  mouth  of  the  charger  is  instantly 
besprent  with  foam.  But  this  doctrine  is  a  mere  delusion. 
Genius  is  a  powerful  mind's  affinity  for  some  subject,  or  its 
propensity  for  some  pursuit ;  and  where  there  is  true  genius 
there  are  at  once  humility  and  devotion, — the  humility  which 
for  the  desired  consummation  feels  that  great  exertions  are 
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needful,  and  the  devotion  which  does  not  grudge  to  make 
them.  "During  the  nine  years  that  I  was  his  wife,"  says  the 
widow  of  the  great  artist,  Opie,  "I  never  saw  him  satisfied 
with  one  of  his  productions,  and  often,  very  often,  have  I 
seen  him  enter  my  sitting-room,  and  throwing  himself  in  an 
agony  of  despondence  on  the  sofa,  exclaim,  *  I  never,  never 
shall  be  a  painter  as  long  as  I  live  ! ' "  It  was  a  noble 
despair,  such  as  is  never  felt  by  the  self-complacent  dauberd 
of  sign-boards,  and  it  bore  the  panting  aspirant  up  to  one 
of  the  highest  niches  in  the  artistic  annals  of  his  country. 

The  records  of  genius  are  mainly  repetitions  of  herculean 
industry.  Hooft,  the  great  historian  of  Holland,  read 
through  Tacitus  fifty-two  times  in  the  hope  of  acquiring 
the  severe  precision  and  brevity  of  the  tersest  of  authors  ; 
and,  for  the  sake  of  a  rhetorical  style,  one  of  our  British 
statesmen  is  said  to  have  eight  times  transcribed  the 
speeches  in  Thucydides.  Buffon  wrote  and  re-wrote  his 
"Epochs  of  Nature*'  eighteen  times  before  his  fastidious 
taste  was  satisfied ;  and,  remembering  how  young  he  died, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  how  many  years  Paul  Potter  is  re* 
ported  to  have  expended  on  his  famous  "  Bull."  But  they 
had  their  reward.  No  orator  has  ever  wielded  the  British 
Parliament  like  Pitt ;  and  no  naturalist,  Buffon  excepted, 
has  secured  for  the  details  of  science  a  popularity  surpassing 
romance.  In  an  unpromising  language,  Hooft  has  revived 
the  vigour  of  the  sententious  old  Roman ;  and,  in  the  field 
where  Snyders  went  before  and  where  Landseer  has  followed, 
the  masterpiece  at  the  Hague  still  stands  unrivalled.  And 
when  the  secret  of  any  great  snccess  comes  to  be  known,  it 
usually  turns  out  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  any  sudden  and 
brilliant  outburst,  but  the  reward  of  patient  and  assiduom; 
painstaking.  In  other  words,  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world  the  most*  enduring  structures  are  not  volcanic -fo^f 
coralline.     The  late   Sir   Fowell  Buxton   once   aslced    Sir 
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Sdward  Sugdeii  if  he  could  explain  the  cause  of  his  remark- 
able  rise  in  hi§  profession,  and  he  received  this  instructive 
ati9W^ :  "  When  beginning  to  read  law,  I  resolved  to  make 
everything  I  acquired  perfectly  my  own,  and  never  to  go 
to  A  second  thing  till  I  had  entirely  accomplished  the  first. 
Many  of  my  eompetitors  read  as  much  in  a  day  as  I  read  in 
A  week  5  but,  at  the  end  of  twelve  months,  my  knowledge 
was  as  fresh  as  on  the  day  it  was  acquired,  while  theirs  had 
glided  away  from  their  recollection."  Butler's  Analogy  is 
the  conceAti'ated  thinking  of  nearly  all  its  author's  manhood ; 
and  it  deserved  the  pains  :  for  never  was  there  forged  a  file 
which  has  severed  so  many  links  of  sophistry,  nor  one  on 
which,  like  the  lizard  in  the  fable,  the  tooth  of  the  caviller 
has  made  so  small  impression.  In  writing  his  Essays,  John 
Foster  deemed  a  page  a  good  day's  work,  and  sorely  did 
**  the  knight  of  the  enchanted  pen "  envy  the  quill-driving 
of  swifter  scribes ;  but  their  reams  of  blackened  paper  have 
long  since  returned  to  chaos,  whilst  every  page  of  the 
thoughtful  essayist  has  earned  its  immortality. 

Like  these  men  of  renown,  the  student  would  do  well 
to  select"  some  topic,  and  elaborate  it  with  his  utmost  care. 
If  you  covet  forensic  fame,  there  is  no  hope  of  getting  by 
heart  the  statutes  at  large  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  becoming  an  oracle  in  some  department,  and  a 
professed  guide  to  one  of  the  many  legal  labyrinths.  If  it 
is  your  hope  to  render  important  service  to  your  fellow- 
creatures  as  a  "good  physician,"  the  best  way  is  to  seek 
clear  insight  into  some  one  class  of  maladies ;  all  the  rather 
that  the  adept  in  one  can  scarcely  be  a  novice  in  the  others. 
Or  if  you  find  yourself  attracted  to  the  natural  sciences, 
you  will  do  more  justice' to  your  powers  and  confer  a  greater 
boon  on  your  associates,  by  thoroughly  mastering  one  pro- 
vince, however  minute,  than  by  dispersing  your  energies 
over  all  the  kingdoms  of  nature.     Or  if  your  calling  be 
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the  highest  and  the  holiest  of  all,  perhaps  there  is  no 
profession  which  stands  more  in  need  of  masterpieces  than 
theology  itself.  We  are  not  sure  but  that  the  best  Church 
history  and  the  best  commentary  on  the  Bible  have  yet 
to  be  written ;  and  who  will  say,  that  we  might  not  have  a 
better  tract,  a  better  sermon,  a  more  conclusive  treatise  on 
the  Christian  evidences,  a  simpler  guide  to  the  saving 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  than  any  at  this  moment  in 
existence?  Or  who  will  say,  that,  by  giving  himself  wholly 
to  these  things,  a  man  might  not  become  a  teacher,  a  pastor, 
or  an  evangelist,  more  complete  and  more  successful  than 
all  ,his  predecessors  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  period  has  arrived  when  the 
well-wishers  of  their  species  must  take  more  pains  with 
themselves.  If  it  has  not  grown  more  earnest,  the  world 
has  grown  more  intolerant  of  phantoms  and  vain  shows. 
A  gold-headed  cane  no  longer  makes  a  doctor,  and  even  a 
lawyer  must  be  something  better  than  a  dictionary  of  deci- 
sions. Nay,  it  looks  as  if  the  world  were  beginning  to  tire 
of  commonplace,  and  there  are  visible  symptoms  that  it 
longs  for  something  stronger  and  more  sterling  than  correct 
mediocrity.  Even  with  the  help  of  a  pocket  Bible  and  a 
cambric  handkerchief,  a  string  of  texts  will  in  some  quai*ters 
hardly  pass  for  a  sermon ;  and  if  innovation  and  error  are 
to  be  successfully  met,  their  voice  will  be  drowned,  not  by 
old  orthodox  echoes,  but  by  the  tones  empyrean  and  unmis- 
takeable  of  the  Heaven-charged  "  sons  of  thunder." 
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The  human  fabric  is  a  rich  cabinet,  full  of  subjects  for 
thought  and  admiration^  In  it  the  intelligent  artisan  maj 
observe  specimens,  almost  numberless,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship.  By  the  vital  powers  in  this  living  laboratory, 
the  chemist  will  find  his  filter  and  alembic  anticipated  and 
excelled.  Hither  the  painter  and  the  sculptor  must  come, 
for  their  finest  forms  and  choicest  models.  And  whilst,  in 
its  changeful  hues  and  beautiful  movements,  the  poet  catches 
the  graces  which  he  loves  to  sing,  the  devout  philosopher 
resorts  to  it  for  some  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  skilfulness. 

To  understand  the  structure  and  uses  of  its  different 
parts,  we  must  take  the  fabric  to  pieces ;  but  we  shall  best 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  economy,  as  a  whole,  if  we  put 
the  pieces  together.  Let  us  attempt  this  last,  first.  Let  us 
construct  and  fit  up  a  living  habitation  for  the  accommodation 
and  use  of  a  mind — a  thinking,  intelligent  principle — in 
which  it  may  reside,  and  by  means  of  wliich  it  may  hold 
easy  and  familiar  intercourse  with  material  beings.  In 
imagination.  Let  us  make  a  Man  !  Let  us  make  him,  con- 
sidering beforehand  what  would  be  wanted  to  fit  him  for  the 
condition  and  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  We 
shall,  in  this  way,  plainly  see  the  necessity  and  advantage, 
and  so  the  final  cause^  as  it  is  termed,  of  most  of  the  parts 
which  are  actually  found  in  the  human  body.  As  however, 
human  skill  and  invention  would  be  found  very  incapable  of 
supplying  some  of  our  requirements,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised, if  we  meet  with  some  parts  of  the  human  system  the 
use  of  which  we  cannot  very  well  make  out ;  and  with  some 
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Operations  and  functions  which  we  are  unable  to  explain. 
The  whole  bears  the  strongest  characters  of  excelling  wis- 
dom and  ingenuity ;  but  the  limited  senses  and  capacity  of 
man,  cannot  pretend  to  reach  every  part  of  a  machine  which 
nothing  less  than  the  intelligence  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  could  contrive  and  execute. 

1.  The  mind  must  be  provided  with  a  place  of  immediate 
residence ;  which  should  have  all  the  requisites  for  the  union 
and  intercourse  of  spirit  and  body.  Accordingly,  it  is 
lodged  in  the  Brain,  a  sensitive  yet  material  organ,  where  it 
dwells  as  governor  or  superintendant  over  the  whole  fabric. 

2.  Correspondence  is  to  be  held  with  other  material 
beings.  There  must,  therefore,  be  organs  fitted  to  receive 
those  impressions  which  surrounding  objects  are  capable  of 
making.  These  are  the  uses  of  the  organs  of  sense :  the 
eye  is  adapted  for  light ;  the  ear  for  sound,  &c.  Stc^ 

3.  There  must  be  some  means  of  communication  between 
these  organs  of  sense  and  the  brain,  by  which  they  may 
give  information  of  the  various  impressions  made  upon 
them,  and  hj  which  those  commands  from  the  mind  may 
be  transmitted  over  the  whole  frame  which  are  necessary 
for  its  well-being.  These  duties  are  discharged  by  the 
Nerves;  they  are  tender  and  delicate  cords,  which  arise, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  brain,  and  are  distributed 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Like  the  wires  of  an  electric 
telegraph,  they  communicate  all  the  different  sensations  to 
the  brain,  and  carry  its  orders  to  the  various  and  distant 
functionaries.  They  are  monitors  against  such  impressions 
as  might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  whole  or  any  particular 
part  of  the  body,  and  so  preserve  it  from  being  subjected, 
unwarily,  to  those  many  destructive  and  dangerous  occur- 
rences, to  which  it  must  otherwise  be  exposed  from  a  thou- 
sand incidents  in  life. 

4.  Power  must  be  given  to  move  from  place  to  place; 
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fo  {mrsue  such  objects  as  are  pleasant  and  usefal,  and 
to  avoid  such  as  are  disagreeable,  or  might  be  hurtful. 
Therefore  the  Limbs  are  provided,  consisting  of  Muscles 
and  TendoTis:  these  are  the  instruments  of  motion;  they 
are  likewise  found  in  every  part  of  the  body  where  motion 
is  required. 

5.  Form,  and  firmness,  and  support,  are  necessary;  to 
keep  the  softer  parts  in  their  allotted  places ;  to  give  fixed 
points  for,  and  proper  direction  to,  the  various  movements ; 
to  protect  the  tender  and  more  delicate  organs  from  injury ; 
and  to  preserve  the  whole  from  being  a  shapeless  mass  :  for 
these  purposes  the  Bones  are  provided. 

6.  If  the  solid  framework  consisted  of  only  one  piece, 
motion  would  be  prohibited;  there  must,  therefore,  be  a 
nttmher  of  Bones,  To  prevent  their  separation  and  disloca- 
tion, these  are  tied  together  by  elastic  bands  called  Liga- 
ments^ which  admit,  without  hindrance,  of  free  and  sufficient 
movement.  The  ends  of  the  bony  pieces,  where  they  move 
and  rub  upon  one  another,  would  fret  and  wear,  but  that 
they  are  tipped  with  smooth  and  slippery  Cartilages^  and 
lubricated  with  the  Mucus  of  the  Joints, 

7.  The  interstices,  the  vacant  places,  between  the  various 
parts,  must  be  filled  up  with  some  soft  and  ductile  material, 
to  pack,  unite,  keep  separate,  and  yet  allow  them  sufficient 
motion :  this  is  done  by  the  Cellular  Membrane  and  Adipose 
or  Fatty  Substance, 

8.  The  whole  apparatus  mlist  be  covered  up,  to  give  it 
compactness,  and  to  defend  it  from  injury.  These  are  the 
uses  of  the  Skin  and  other  Integuments;  which  likewise  serve 
as  a  field  for  the  distribution  of  those  nerves  which  form,  in 
their  aggregate,  the  Organ  of  Touch, 

9.  As  man  is  made  for  society  and  intercourse  with 
beings  of  his  own  and  other  kinds,  he  must  be  endowed 
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with  powers  of  expressing  and  communicating  his  thoughts 
and  wishes  by  some  sensible  marks  or  signs,  which  shall  be 
easy  in  their  use,  and  admit  of  sufficient  variety.  He  is 
therefore  gifted  with  the  Faculty  of  Speech^  by  which  he 
can  throw  out  signs  with  wonderful  facility,  and  vary  them 
almost  without  end. 

10.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  matter  to  be  altered  and 
worked  upon  by  matter,  so  a  living  being  would  be  destroyed 
if  due  provision  was  not  made  for  repairing  the  injuries 
which  it  commits  upon  itself,  and  those  to  which  it  is  ex- 
posed from  without.  But  a  rich  treasury  of  Blood  is  pro- 
vided, stored  up  in  the  Heart  and  Blood-vessels^  full  of 
nutritious  and  healing  particles,  sufficiently  fluid  to  penetrate 
into  the  minutest  parts  of  the  frame ;  impelled  by  the  Heart 
and  conveyed  by  the  Arteries^  it  washes  every  part,  builds 
up  what  was  broken  down,  and  clears  away  any  old,  and 
now  useless  materials.  What  more  there  is  of  this  blood 
than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  for  repairing  damage 
and  so  forth,  must  not  be  lost,  but  must  be  returned  again 
to  the  heart;  this  is  the  duty  of  the  Veins:  thus,  the  Circu- 
lation of  the  blood  is  required  and  its  uses  explained. 

11.  The  old  materials  which  had  become  useless,  and 
therefore  swept  away  by  the  current  of  the  blood,  are  to  be 
separated  and  thrown  out  of  the  system  :  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  an  apparatus  of  Glands^  the  organs  of  Excretion,  is 
given,  for  straining  and  clearing  away  whatever  is  redun- 
dant, vapid,  or  noxious  from  the  general  mass. 

,  12.  From  its  very  nature,  the  fabric  must  be  constantly 
wearing  ;  reparation  therefore  must  continually  go  on  :  the 
store  of  blood  would  soon  be  exhausted,  and  the  building 
break  down,  if  provision  was  not  made  for  obtaining  new 
supplies.  These  supplies  are  profusely  scattered  around  us 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  and  Hands  are  pro- 
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vided, — the  finest  instruments  that  could  by  any  possibility 
have  been  contrived,  for  gathering  and  preparing  them,  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  for  the  mouth. 

13.  These  supplies  which  we  call  Foody  must  be  consider- 
ably changed  before  they  are  suitable  for  their  ultimate 
purposes  in  the  system  ;  they  must  be  converted  into  blood. 
The  food  is  therefore  cut  and  bruised  by  the  teeth ;  dissolved 
and  melted  down  by  the  stomach,  and  other  organs  sub- 
servient to  Digestion, 

14.  As  the  finer  parts  of  the  aliments  only  are  useful  in 
the  body,  these  require  to  be  taken  up  and  conveyed  into 
the  blood,  and  the  dregs  removed.  With  this  view  the 
intestinal  canal  is  given ;  wherein  the  nutritious  part  called 
Chyle^  is  separated  by  a  set  of  vessels  called  Lacteals,  or 
absorbents,  from  the  grosser  parts,  to  be  forwarded  into  the 
blood ;  while  the  faeces  pass  on  into  proper  receptacles, 
whence  they  are  duly  detruded  from  the  system. 

15.  The  frame  is  now  rendered  fit  for  occupying  almost 
every  part  of  our  earth  ;  except,  that  as  yet,  it  has  no  means 
of  preserving  the  Equality  of  its  Temperature:  but  by  the 
functions  of  breathing,  performed  by  the  lungs  and  their 
subordinate  apparatus,  and  by  evaporation  from  the  skin, 
the  body  is  warmed  in  the  colder,  and  cooled  in  the  hotter 
regions  of  the  globe. 

Thus,  we  have  accumulated  not  only  what  is  wanted  for 
the  immediate  use  of  the  fabric,  but  have  also  provided  it 
with  the  means  of  prolonging  its  existence.  Its  duration, 
we  may  presume,  must  be  limited ;  for,  as  it  is  nourished, 
grows,  and  is  raised  up  to  its  full  strength  and  maturity,  so 
it  must  in  time,  in  common  with  all  material  beings,  decay 
and  go  on  to  ruin.  Hence,  appears  the  necessity  of  a  scheme 
for  renovation.  Accordingly,  a  wise  Providence,  to  per- 
petuate as  well  as  as  to  preserve  His  work,  besides  implanting 
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in  us  a  strong  desire  for  life  and  preservatioB,  has  made  us 
male  and  female. 

There  is  one  other  peculiarity  and  superiority  in  the 
natural  frame  which  cannot  escape  observation,  and  must 
not  be  left  unnoticed.  It  is  this :  in  machines  of  human 
art  and  contrivance  there  is  no  internal  power — no  principle 
in  the  machine  itself y  by  which  it  can  alter  or  acconuaodftte 
itself  to  an  injury  wiiich  it  may  sustain,  or  restore  a  part 
which  has  been  subjected  to  lesion.  Now,  ixx  the  human 
body,  these  contingencies  are  most  singularly  provided  for 
by  the  internal  powers  of  the  machine  itself;  many  of  which 
are  not  more  certain  and  obvious  in  their  effects,  than  they 
are  above  all  comprehension  as  to  the  means  of  their  accom-i- 
plishment.  Thus,  a  wound  heals  up  of  itself  a  broken  bone 
unites  of  itself  a  dead  and  useless  part  is  spontaneously 
thrown  off,  noxious  juices  are  filtered  out  and  ejected  from 
the  body;  moreover,  due  notice  is  given  by  the  stomach 
when  the  supplies  have  been  expended,  ajid  proper  indicadon 
afforded,  as  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  what  is  presently 
required;  those  redundances,  whose  retention  would  be 
noxious  and  hurtful  to  the  system,  command  and  obtain 
removal. 

These,  are  the  principal  parts  of  that  curious  and  ad- 
mirable apparatus,  which,  when  it  is  duly  adjusted  and 
vivified  by  the  "  vital  principle,"  becomes  a  living  man. 
Before  we  finally  arrange  it,  and  prior  to  its  animation,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  a  little  more  into  detail. 

P.  S. 


My  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  wind  has  swept  fvom  the  wide  atmo^liere 
Each  Tapour  that  obscured  the  sunset'^  ray, 

And  pallid  evening  twines  its  beamy  hair 
Jn  duskier  braids  around  tbe  eyes  of  day : 

Silence  and  twilight,  unbeloved  of  men, 

Creep  hand  in  hand  from  yon  obscurest  glen. — Shelley. 

It  was  Sunday  afternoon ;  and  unlike  most  perfect 
things,  the  daylight  lingered ;  and  a  fair  specimen  of  winter 
drew  slowly  to  its  close.  The  last  sunbeams  played  per- 
sua»vely  about  the  hard-featured  city,  as  if  to  draw  and 
lead  its  attention  towards  the  great  light  of  the  world;  even 
as  had  the  light  of  truth  that  day  touched  some  hearts  that 
slowly  moved  off  beyond  its  reach. 

Little  Hulda  sat  in  her  sister's  lap  by  the  parlour  fire  ; 
sometime^  putting  forth  simple  questions  and  remarks  in  a 
very  unostentatious  way,  and  sometimes  silently  following 
her  sister's  eyes,  as  they  gazed  upon  the  fire  or  looked  put 
into  the  darkening  light.  At  the  window,  half  withdrawn 
within  the  curtains,  sat  Thornton.  He  had  but  just  come  in, 
and  seemed  not  to  have  brought  his  mind  in  with  him,  for 
his  attention  was  given  undividedly  to  the  street.  At  least 
it  seemed  to  be;  but  from  a  certain  moody  aspect,  from  the 
gloomy  air  with  which  he  now  and  then  nodded  to  a 
passer-by,  his  sister  judged  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  not 
only  within  doors  but  within  himself.  Neither  pleasantly 
nor  profitably  slie  thought, — it  was  more  like  the  clouds 
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which  cover  up  the  day  than  the  darkness  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

Afraid  that  he  should  think  she  was  watching  him,  her 
eye  came  back  to  the  fire  and  then  down  to  the  little  face  on 
her  breast.  Hulda  was  observing  her  very  anxiously,  but 
the  anxiety  broke  away  and  a  smile  came. 

^  Are  you  tired,  Alie?'  said  the  child  stroking  her  face. 

*  A  little.' 

*  Were  you  out  this  afternoon  ?*  said  Thornton  abruptly 
turning  his  head. 

*  No — I  staid  with  Hulda.* 

*  You  were  not  with  Hulda  when  I  came  in  ?* 
'No.' 

*  Where  then?' 

'O  with  some  scholars  who  are  older  and  know  less,' 
said  Rosalie. 

*  In  other  words,  with  your  kitchen  Bible-class,'  said 
Thornton  in  a  way  which  gave  the  adjective  its  full  effect. 

She  bowed  her  head  slightly  but  without  looking  at  him,' 
and  answered,  *  Even,  so.' 

Her  brother  eyed  her  for  a  minute,  and  then  said  more 
softly, 

*  What  do  you  do  so  for,  Alie  ? — it's  too  absurd,  and 
wrong.  Tiring  yourself  out  as  if  you  were  not  possessed  of 
common  sense.' 

*  Why  you  declared  yourself  'tired  out'  yesterday,'  said 
his  sister  smiling. 

*  But  I  had  been  amusing  myself — taking  my  pleasure.' 

*  And  I  have  been  taking  mine.' 

*  Nonsense  !  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  you  like 
to  hear  bad  English  and  worse  Theology,  if  it  is  only  kept 
in  countenance  by  the  kitchen  dresser  ? ' 

'  Not  Theology  at  all,'  said  his  sister,  '  only  the  Bible  ; 
and  that  is  sweet  English  to  my  ear,  always.     And  if  it 
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WGfd  not —     Tlu^ijtoDy  you  would  bo^ve  liked  to  bear  a 
h^j^  in  file  deatruction  of  the  Bastiler' 

*  There  ypu  are — ^  8ai4  Thornton, — *  off  on  some  unpur- 

jiuablie  tangent.     The  most  impo3sible  person  to  argue  with 

I  /ever  mw  • '  &nd  his  hea4  turned  to  the  window  again. 

'I  h^rYen't  said  any  hymn  to-night,  AUe,'  said  little 
Hulda. 

*  Well  dear,  Jt  is  not  too  late.' 

*  0  no,'  said  Hulda, '  but  I  haven't  leaorned  any  new  one.' 

*  Tbep  ^ell  me  one  of  the  old.' 

Hulda  considered  a  while,  and  began  very  slowly  and 
distinctly, 

**  Little  trayellers  ^ionwait!, 
£ach  Qjie  entering  into  resit, 
Jn  the  kingdom  of  your  Lord, 
In  the  mansions  of  the  blest ; 
There,  to  welcome,  Jesus  waits — 
Giyes  the  crowns  his  followers  win- 
Lift  your  heads,  ye  golden  gates ! 
Let  the  little  travellers  in  ! 

Who  are  they  whose  Jittle  feet, 
Pacing  life's  dark  journey  through, 
Now  hare  reached  that  heavenly  seat 
•They  had  ever  kept  in  view  ? 
'  I  from  Greenland's  frozen  land ;' 

*  I  from  India's  sultry  plain  ;' 
'  I  fron^  Afric^s  barren  lafid ;' 
'  I  from  islands  of  the  main.' 

'  AH  our  earthly  journey  past, 
'  Every  tear  and  pain  gone  by, 
'  Here  together  met  at  last, 

*  At  the  poT^  of  the  sky ! 

*  Each  the  welcome  *  Come '  awaits, 
'  Conquerors  over  death  and  sin  ! ' 
Lift  your  heads,  ye  golden  gates ! 
Let  the  littie  travellers  in  !  " 
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Rosalie  had  listened  with  her  face  bent  down  and  resting 
upon  the  child's  head;  drinking  in  the  words  with  double 
pleasure  from  those  little  lips,  and  blessing  God  in  her  heart 
for  the  life  and  immortality  so  clearly  brought  to  light,  so 
simply  put  forth  within  the  reach  of  a  child's  faith.  She 
glanced  towards  her  brother,  but  the  moodiness  was  greater 
than  ever. 

'  What  makes  you  sigh,  Alie  ?'  said  Hulda  looking  up. 
*  Don't  you  think  that's  a  pretty  hymn  ?' 

'I  do  indeed.  But  Hulda,  who  are  these  little  tra- 
vellers ?' 

*  You  told  me — the  children  that  follow  Christ.' 
'  And  what  does  that  mean  ?' 

'  You  told  me,'  said  Hulda  again,  with  her  usual  smile 
at  ascribing  anything  to  her  sister.  *  I  remember  you  said 
it  was  going  after  him  with  our  hearts  more  than  any  other 
way.  You  said  that  merely  to  keep  some  of  God's  com- 
mands without  trying  to  love  him,  was  like  walking  back- 
wards.' 

*  Yes,  the  people  who  are  seeking  first  the  kingdom  ctf 
God  are  not  yet  free  from  sin — ^they  do  slip  and  fall  some- 
times— but  that  is  their  grief.  Their  faces  are  toward 
heaven, — their  desire  is  to  do  the  wiU  of  God,  because  he 
has  loved  them  and  given  himself  for  them.* 

*  I  wish  I  could — ^  said  Hulda  who  was  looking  gravely 
into  the  fire, — '  I  do  try.  I  like  that  hymn  so  much,  Alie. 
It's  so  pleasant  to  think  that  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  poor 
little  children  in  heaven, — and  there  they'll  be  just  as  happy 
as  anyone  else.' 

*  Yes—'  said  her  sister  with  a  long  breath, — *all  wiU  be 
happy  in  heaven — and  there  will  be  no  difference  there. 
Those  gates  are  open  to  all  who  follow  Christ,  and  the 
little  black  children  are  as  free  to  go  in  as  the  white.  It  is 
not  any  particular  nation,  nor  any  particular  church,  but 
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"  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord^  that  shall  "  return  and  come  to 
Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads.  They 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall 
flee  away.'' ' 

*  Aren't  you  ready  to  have  candles  ?'  said  Thornton  sud- 
denly quitting  his  seat  at  the  window.  *It's  excessively 
stupid  sitting  here  in  the  dark.' 

Rosalie  reached  out  her  hand  to  the  bell-cord,  while 
Hulda  exclaimed, 

*  Stupid  !  O  that  was  becatfie  you  were  too  far  off  to 
hear  what  Alie  was  talking  about.' 

*  It  was  Tiot  because  I  was  too  far  off.' 

'But  how  could  you  feel  stupid,  then?'  said  Hulda. 
*rm  sure  it  was  beautiful.' 

*  It,— what?' 

*  Why,  what  she  was  repeating  to  me.' 

*  So  let  it  remain  then,'  said  Thornton.  *■  Bring  some 
more  wood,  Tom — and  last  night's  paper.' 

*  You  must  not  expect  to  find  everybody  as  fond  of  my 
talk  as  you  are,  Hulda,'  said  Rosalie,  with  an  attempt  to 
bring  down  the  child's  look  of  astonishment.  '  I  am  not  a 
very  brilliant  expositor.' 

*  What  is  an  expositor?'  said  Hulda. 

*  A  person  who  explains  particular  passages  or  books.' 

*  /  think  you  are  brilliant,'  said  Hulda^  with  a  smile  that 
certainly  was. 

*Why  don't  you  ask  me  who  I  heard  this  afternoon?' 
said  Thornton  abruptly. 

*  Gentlemen  sometimes  prefer  to  give  an  unsolicited  ac- 
count of  their  movements,'  said  his  sister,  with  a  look  and 
smile  that  might  have  stroked  any  fur  into  order. 

*  You  shall  have  it  then,'  he  answered.  *  I  heard  Will 
Ackerman  and  Lieutenant  EjioUes.' 

A  flush  of  deep  feeling  came  to  her  face  and  left  it  as 
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qiUQklj,  but  she  said  nothing;  only  her  eyes  which  had 
been  rsosed  to  his  with  interested  expectation  fell  again, 
9»A  her  cheek  cvnce  more  rested  upon  Hulda. 

*We  had  &  very  fine  walk,'  Thornton  went  on,  ^««id 
thi^  a  game  of  billiards,  and  so  home  with  th£  church  goers.' 

Still  she  Siaid  nothing,  nor  raised  her  head,  although  its 
support  was  suddenly  withdrawn ;  for  Hulda  having  with 
some  troublre  taken  the  meaning  of  such  strange  words, 
started  up  fand  exclaimed, 

'  But  it"s  very  wrong  to  play  billiards  on  Sunday  and 
not  go  to  church!     Don't  you  know  that,  Thornton  ?' 

*  I  kno'w  that  you  concern  yourself  with  what  is  not 
your  busin(3ss,'  said  the  young  man  hastily,  his  hand  giving 
more  evident  token  of  his  displeasure.  But  it  did  not  reach 
Hulda's  ch  eek,  only  the  shielding  hand  of  her  sister. 

An  ind  ignant  outburst  was  upon  the  child's  lips,  but  the 
same  hand  was  there  too ;  and  before  Hulda  had  made  up 
her  mind  'whether  she  was  too  frightened  or  too  angry  to 
ery,  EosaJi  e  had  taken  her  quietly  out  of  the  room.  Her 
doubts  wei'e  easily  resolved  then,  and  long  before  they  had 
reached  {tie  top  of  the  stairs  she  was  sobbing  her  little 
heart  out  upon  Rosalie's  neck.  And  more  for  her  sister^s 
wrong  than  her  own, — the  shielding  hand  was  kissed  and 
cried  over  a  great  many  times  before  Hulda's  grief  would 
let  her  speak,  or  Bosalie's  silent  agitation  submit  to  control. 
She  bent  herself  then  to  the  task  of  calming  Hulda,— 
checking  her  displeased  and  excited  speeches  about  Thorn- 
ton, drying  her  tears,  and  endeavouring  to  make  her  under- 
stand that  it  was  not  always  best  for  little  girls  to  reprove 
their  grown-up  brothers.  A  difficult  task  !  without  com- 
promising either  Thornton  or  the  truth. 

*  I  don't  crire  I '  was  Hulda's  satisfactory  conclusion, — *  1 
shouldn't  love  him  if  he  was  fifty  times  my  brother  !  And 
I  don't  want  ifO.' 
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*  I  lore  bim  very  much,  Hulda.' 

*I  shouldn't  think  you  would  !*  and  a  fresh  shower  of 
tears  was  bestowed  upon  Rosalie's  hand. 

*  Why  my  hand  was  not  hurt,'  said  her  sister. 

*  I  don't  care  I  *  said  Hulda, — <  it  makes  no  difference.' 

*  O  you  are  wrong,  dear  child,'  said  Rosalie, — *  you  mus 
lore  him  and  try  to  please  him.     Come,  look  up — a  little 
impatience  is  not  worth  so  many  tears.* 

The  child  looked  up  —  inquiringly,  —  as  if  she  had 
detected  tears  in  her  sister's  voice ;  but  Rosalie's  face  was 
calm,  though  very,  very  grave. 

*  K  you  will  jump  down  from  my  lap  and  ring  the  bell,' 
fihe  said,  ^  Martha  shall  bring  your  tea  up  here,  and  then  we 
will  talk  and  you  shall  go  to  bed.' 

So  the  bell  was  rung  and  Martha  came  and  went  accord* 
ing  to  directions ;  but  when  she  came  the  second  time  with 
the  tray.  Miss  Jumps  stood  still. 

'  You  aint  afraid  of  getting  fat,  Miss  Rosalie,  be  you  ?' 
she  said,  —  *  'cause  you'll  be  in  no  danger  this  some  time  — 
that  a  brave  man  couldn't  face,  as  Tom  says.  Now  there's 
bread  and  butter  down  stairs  no  thicker  than  a  thought,  and 
beef,  and  preserves — and  I'U  fetch  you  up  a  cup  of  tea  that 
shall  smoke  so  you  can't  see  it.  What '11  you  have  ?  Air's 
good  enough  in  its  way,  but  folks  can't  live  on  nothing  else.' 

'  1^ hank  you  Martha,'  said  her  mistress,  *  but  I  am  not 
ready  for  tea  yet.  Ask  Mr.  Thornton  when  you  go  down 
how  soon  he  wishes  to  have  it.' 

*  I  smell  salt  water,'  said  Martha  Jumps  as  she  went 
down  to  the  kitchen,  —  *  I  say  I  do-,  sartain  sure.  One  of 
my  forbears  must  have  been  a  sailor,  and  no  mistake. 

*  Tom !  — Tom  Skiddy ! — go  up  to  the  parlour  straight 
and  ask  Mr.  Thornton  if  he  wants  his  tea  to-night  or  to-moi- 
row  morning.  I  guess  he'd  just  as  soon  wait  till  morning,^- 
and  I'd  as  soon  he  would,  and  a  little  sooner.' 
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*  It's  like  enough  you  11  be  gratified  then,'  said  Tom,  *  for 
I  was  up  to  the  parlour  a  matter  of  five  minutes  ago  to  ask 
when  he  wanted  tea;  and  all  I  got  was,  that  when  he  did 
he'd  let  me  know.' 

The  evening  had  worn  awaj,  and  Thornton  and  the 
newspaper  still  sat  vis-a-vis  at  the  table,  when  the  door  was 
quietly  opened  and  Rosalie  came  in.  He  heard  her  well 
enough,  but  the  debating  mood  he  had  been  in  resolved 
itself  for  the  moment  into  a  committee  of  pride  and  fake  shamo 
—  therefore  he  did  not  speak  nor  look  up.  Neither  when 
her  hand  was  laid  on  his  forehead  —  and  its  touch  said  a 
great  deal  to  him,  as  the  fingers  stroked  back  and  played  for 
a  moment  with  his  hair  —  did  he  see  fit  to  notice  it. 

*  Thornton,'  she  said  softly,  *  I  wish  you  would  put  up 
the  paper  and  talk  to  me.' 

*  Because  you  do  not  wish  me  to  read  the  paper,  or 
because  you  do  wish  to  talk  —  which?' 

*  A  Uttle  of  both.' 

*  Well — '  and  he  sent  the  paper  skinmung  across  the 
table  —  *  there.  —  Now  I  am  ready  to  hear  what  you  've  got 
to  say.  Let  me  have  the  lecture  at  once  and  be  done 
with  it.' 

*  I  have  no  lecture  to  give,'  she  said  gently.  *  I  am 
neither  wise  nor  strong-hearted  enough  to-night.' 

*  I  should  think  you  were  troubled  with  small  doubts  of 
your  own  wisdom,'  said  Thornton,  —  *  why  did  you  interfere 
between  me  and  Hulda  ?' 

'  To  save  her  from  unmerited  punishment.' 

*  Unmerited !  she  was  excessively  impertinent.* 

*  She  did  not  mean  to  be  —  you  forget  what  a  child 
she  is, — ^and  that  you  are  her  brother.' 

*  And  therefore  she  may  say  what  she  likes,  I  suppose,' 
said  Thornton.  'It's  a  privilege  to  have  sisters  at  that 
rate  !' 
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He  had  not  looked  at  her  since  she  came  in,  but  the  pure 
image  in  his  heart  was  never  brighter  than  at  that  moment 

—  he  felt  what  a  privilege  it  was. 

*  Yes,'  Rosalie  answered,  as  she  knelt  at  his  side  with 
her  hand  on  his  shoulder.  *  Yes  —  it  is  a  privilege  to  have 
sisters  —  and  brothers,  —  to  have  any  near  and  dear  friends 
in  this  wide  world ;  —  an  unspeakable  blessing.' 

*  Is  that  the  blessing  you  have  been  crying  over  to- 
night ?'  said  Thornton,  glancing  at  her  in  spite  of  himself. 
*  It  seems  not  to  afford  you  much  satisfaction.  I  wish  you 
would  speak  out  at  once  ! '  he  added  impetuously.  *  Why 
don't  you  tell  me  that  I  have  done  all  manner  of  bad  things 

—  shocked  you,  disgraced  myself,  and  so  forth  ?    Say — why 
don't  you?' 

*  Because  you  had  said  it  aU  to  yourself  before  you  came 
home,'  she  answered  steadily  and  without  looking  at  him. 

The  words  were  spoken  very  gently  but  in  a  way  not  to 
be  contradicted  —  if  indeed  he  had  been  so  inclined;  but 
among  all  the  qualities,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  that 
went  to  make  up  Thornton's  character,  a  few  had  never 
been  tampered  with.  Foremost  among  these  stood  truth. 
The  very  feeling  which  had  moved  him  to  tell  how  he  had 
spent  the  afternoon,  was  partly  good  and  partly  bad.  The 
strong  contrast  of  the  quiet  rest  of  Rosalie's  hope  with  his 
own  restless  cravings,  had  wrought  upon  a  mind  dissatisfied 
with  itself  till  for  a  moment  he  was  willing  to  make  her 
dissatisfied ;  but  another  feeling  had  wrought  too  in  prompt- 
ing the  disclosure  —  the  consciousness  that  she  thought  he 
had  been  more  faithful  to  her  wishes  than  was  the  truth. 

Therefore  when  she  told  him  that  he  was  displeased 
with  himself,  no  word  of  equivocation  passed  his  lips  ; 
though  he  coloured  deeply. 

*  You  speak  with  sufficient  boldness  ! '  he  said,  '  And 
you  do  not  call  this  lecturing  one?' 
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*  No,'  she  said  in  the  same  qmet  waj,  and  resting  her 
cheek  on  his  shoulder.  '  Neither  do  you.  But  you  try  so 
hard  not  to  understand  your  own  thoughts  sometimes,  that  I 
thought  I  would  give  you  a  little  help.' 

*  I  hope  you  will  explain. your  own  words  next.* 

'  You  remind  me,*  she  said  with  a  little  smile  which 
came  and  went  instantly,  '  of  some  one  who  said  he  would 
gire  to  a  certain  charity  if  no  one  asked  him  to  give.  If  any 
one  did,  he  should  probably  knoek  the  man  down  ttnd 
give  nothing.' 

'  And  the  key  to  this  fable  ?* —  said  Thornton. 

'It  is  hardly  needed.  You  know  the  trdth  —  yom 
appreciate  it  —  there  is  not  one  part  of  your  character 
but  sides,  in  its  own  secret  persuasions,  with  right  against 
wrong.  And  yet  when  I,  or  public  opinion,  or  especially 
your  own  conscience,  says,  "  this  is  the  way — ijodlh  ye  in  ii/* 

—  that  moment  you  day,  **iVfly,  but  after  the  desites  (of  my 
own  heart  will  I  walhP  ^ 

She  paused  a  few  moments  and  then  went  on. 

*  Thornton,  I  came  down  to  ask  one  thing  of  you.' 

*  You  had  betfcer  not,*  he  said,  but  more  gently  than 
before,  — '  according  to  your  statement  of  the  caise  I  fehall 
not  grant  it.  But  let  me  hear  —  perhaps  X  am  iiot  \A  it 
perverse  mood  at  present.* 

*  You  must  hot  be  displeased  with  me — 1  tranted  to  asfe, 
to  entreat,  that  you  will  never  again  in  such  (jirciimstances 
let  Hulda  know  where  you  have  been  or  what  you  have 
been  doing.     Let  her  keep  all  her  lote  and  ^eSpett  for  you 

—  all  that  childish  faith  and  Veneratioh  for  the  Lof-d^s  day 
and  his  commands,  which  you  sometimes  pleas6  to  call 
superstition.  O  Thornton-!  do  not  try  to  ruin  more  than 
one  of  our  mother's  children ! ' 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neek  and  her  face  laid  against 
his  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  was  gone ;  and  Thornton  sat 


slone  T9^ih  hi»  own  reflections  until  the  bright  wood  fire  had 
become  but  a  heap  of  white  ashes,  and  Trinity  ehtirch  had 
told  off  more  than  ooe  of  the  small  hours. 

He  roused  himself  then,  and  stood  up, —  that  same  sweet 
presence  about  him  jet,  his  mother's  picture  before  him,  and 
still  sounding  in  his  ears  the  words  he  had  heard  repeated 
to  HtiMa  in  the  ilftemoon*  He  felt  their  pcrwer,  £^en  as 
seftm  petBcma  ean  appreciate  a  ^im  melody  while  yet  they 
hUtm  nfot  (me  note  of  mnsie.  He  took  his  light  and  went 
thoughtfully  upstairs,  but  Rosalie's  doot  arrested  him,  —  he 
opened  it  softly  and  went  in. 

The  moon  shone  in  brilliantly  but  failed  to  awaken  the 
quiet  sleepers.  Boith  in  most  quiet  rest, — ^yet  Thornton  saw 
and  felt  a  difference.  Hulda,  with  her  arm  across  her  sis- 
ter's neck,  was  in  the  tery  Ittxttriance  of  sleep, — there  were 
none  of  night's  own  visions,  thete  was  no  lingering  one  of 
the  dhfi  to  disturb  her  ^th  its  influence,  —  her  little  train 
of  tbodght  was  noiseless  as  a  train  could  be,  and  apparently 
glided  through  fairy-land.  Her  sister's  slumber  was  not  so 
deep  5  and  though  undisturbed^  though  the  lines  of  the  face 
were  more  absolutely  quiet  than  Hulda's,  —  the  mouth  had 
not  relaxed  its  gravity,  nor  Were  the  eyelashes  dry. 

Thornton  went  to  bed  strangely  dissatisfied  with  himself* 
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'Woixldsi  thou  go  forth  to  bless,  be  sure  of  thine  own  ground, 
Fix  well  thy  centre  first,  then  draw  thy  circles  round.— TiiENeft. 

DespiIb  the  night's  fair  promise  the  morning  rose  upon 
bad  weather  j  but  iii  the  moral  atmosphere  the  change  had 
been    the    other    way,   and    everything    looked    brighter. 
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Though  indeed  according  to  one  fancy  the  changes  were 
much  alike,  and 


u 


the  sulpharous  rifts  of  passion  and  woe 


Lay  deep  'neath  a  silence  pare  and  smooth. 
Like  burnt-out  craters  healed  with  snow/' 

^  I  am  80  glad  it  snows  ! '  exclaimed  Hulda  dancing  into 
the  breakfast  room.  *  You  know  you  said  you  would  give 
me  a  sleigh-ride,  Thornton,  as  soon  as  I  was  well  enough 
and  we  had  some  more ' 

She  stopped  short,  the  evening  before  suddenly  in  her 
thoughts. 

*  As  soon  as  we  had  some  more  what  V  said  her  brother 
looking  off  the  paper.     *  Rain  ?' 

*  I  was  going  to  say  snow,'  said  Hulda  in  a  low  voice. 

*  That  is  a  tremendous  word,  certainly,  —  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  you  were  afraid  to  speak  it.  See  here,  Hulda — 
I  don't  want  two  guardians,  and  I  think  on  the  whole  I 
prefer  Rosalie  to  your  little  ladyship, — so  do  you  never  take 
it  upon  you  to  give  me  advice.  I  am  not  gifted  with  the 
Moon's  patience,  unfortunately.' 

*  The  Moon's  patience ! '  said  Hulda.  *  I  never  heard  of 
that  before.'    . 

*  Why  you  know,'  said  Thornton,  *  when  a  little  dog  once 
undertook  to  bark  at  the  Moon,  the  Moon  kept  on  shining.' 

*  I  don't  think  you  are  like  the  Moon,'  said  Hulda  laugh- 
ing, but  eyeing  him  a  little  askance,  —  *  not  a  bit.'  . 

'  Never  mind — in  future  you  must  deliver  your  opinions 
of  me  and  my  conduct  to  Rosalie,  and  she  may  repeat  what 
of  them  she  likes.     Where  is  she  this  morning  ?' 

She  was  at  his  side,  even  as  he  spoke ;  with  a  face  so 
fair,  so  shadowless  except  for  a  little  anxious  feeling  when 
she  j&rst  looked  at  him  —  a  half  glance  of  inquiry  as  it  were 
—that  Thornton  was  too  touched  to  speak ;  and  taking  both 
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her  liands  he  kissed  her  first  on  one  cheek  and  then  on  the 
other,  wishing  from  his  heart  that  he  had  ever  done  more  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  of  which  that  black  dress  spoke.  Such 
a  purpose  had  often  been  formed,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
point  there  was  always  some  hindrance.  He  had  not  learned 
yet  how  hard  it  is  to  obey  the  second  great  command  while 
disregarding  the  first. 

*  Then  do  you  think  you  will  give  me  a  sleigh-ride, 
Thornton?*  said  Hulda,  emboldened  by  something  in  his 
face  to  press  her  request, 

'  Half  a  dozen,  if  there  is  snow  enough.* 

*  O  that  is  very  good  of  you  ! '  said  Hulda,  *  because  Alie 
don't  like  to  go  alone.  I  guess  there  'U  be  snow  enough — I 
mean  I  think  there  will,  —  I  saw  one  baker's  sleigh  go 
by.' 

*  Which  proves  nothing  concerning  my  runners,'  said 
Thornton   as  he    seated  himself   at  the  breakfast   table. 

*  Bakers  have  a  facility  of  enjoyment  which  belongs  to  few 
other  people.' 

*Haye  they?'  said  Hulda.  'But  here  comes  another 
sleigh— -I  hear  the  bells.' 

*  And  a  remarkably  slow  tinkle  they  make,'  said  Thorn- 
ton,— *  I'll  wager  something  that's  a  coal  man.  It's  a  sin- 
gular fact  that  everybody  is  out  of  fuel  as  soon  as  a  storm 
comes.' 

'  Yes  it  is  a  charcoal  man,'  said  Hulda  —  *  all  whfte  and 
black.     And  here  comes  somebody  else.' 

*  Somebody  else  had  better  come  here,'  said  her  sister, 

*  or  more  than  breakfast  will  get  cold.' 

*  111:  come — '  said  the  child  getting  down  with  some  re- 
luctance from  the  chair  where  she  had  been  kneeling,  and 
taking  a  last  peep  out  of  the  window, — *  but  it  looks  so  nice 
out,  —  and  the  people  look  so  funny, — just  let  me  see  what 
this  one  sleigh-  is — O  such  a  queer  one!  like  a  little  old 
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coach  without  any  wheels.  And  it's  stopping  at  our  door ! 
-^O  Alie,  I  do  believe  it's  Miss  Bettie  Morsel  I' 

And  the  next  act  being  like  to  come  off  withih  doors, 
Hulda  came  to  her  breakfast. 

The  queer  sleigh,  which  was  in  truth  but  a  coach*body 
on  runners,  drew  up  at  the  door  as  she  had  said.  A  most 
literal  drawing-up ! — the  driver  tugging  at  his  horse  till 
both  were  slanted  back  at  no  inconsiderable  angle.  Then 
the  driver  got  down  and  clapped  his  hands  once  or  twice, 
and  the  horse  shook  his  head  to  make  sure  he  was  all 
right  again,  —  a  fact  attested  by  a  miserable  little  bell 
that  hung  about  him  —  somewhere.  And  the  coach - 
body  door  being  at  length  opened,  a  little  dark  figure 
darted  out  through  the  white  medium  and  up  the  steps. 
But  her  ring  was  by  no  means  in  accordance  with  so  fierce 
a  beginning.  It  was  a  kind  of  gentle  intimation  that  if  it 
was  all  the  same  to  everybody,  she  would  like  to  come  in — a 
mere  suggestion  that  perhaps  there  might  be  somebody  out- 
side in  the  snow, — a  ring  which  a  thorough-bred  waiter  of 
the  present  day  would  go  to  sleep  overj  and  dream  of  visiters. 

But  Martha  Jumps,  who  was  on  duty  while  Tom  carried 
buckwheats  into  the  breakfast  room,  and  whose  eyesj  ears, 
and  understanding  were  always  wide  awake j— dropped  het 
duster,  settled  her  cap,  and  went  to  the  door.  And  haviilg 
presently  detailed  her  message  to  Tom,  Tom  entered  the 
breakfast-room  and  said, 

*  Miss  Morsel,  sir.' 

•What  have  I  to  do  with  Miss  Morsel?'  said  Thornton. 
*  Why  don't  you  tell  your  mistress  ?' 

Tom  coloured  up  to  his  eyes  but  replied, 

*  That's  what  Martha  said  sir  —  she  said  she  wanted  t6 
see  you.' 

*  Martha  humbugs  you  Tom,  about  ten  times  a  day.  But 
shew  Miss  Morsel  in  here,  and  then  she  can  suit  herself.' 
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'  ^d  give  me  another  cup  and  saucer/  said  his  Qus^res^i. 
*  Is  the  parlour  fire  burning  ?' 

*  Well — pretty  sajart,'  said  Tom  doubtfully, — *  not  over 
and  above.' 

^  l^ever  n^nd,  ask  Miss  Morsel  to  walk  in  here.'  And 
ip^ting  her  visitei?  ^.t  the  door,  BosaUe  exph|.ined  to  her 
hov  she  though^  the  warmest  room  was  the  best  that 
moving. 

^  Sq  good  of  JQU  r  said  Miss  Morsel,  who  was  a  bei^igo, 
aoxiousr looking,  somewhat  care-worn,  little  personage. 
^  Yes  it  is  rather  cold  this  morning  —  the  wind  blows  quite 
keen.'  And  shd  shivered  in  her  winter  habi^ments  which 
viere  none  of  the  thickest. 

^  It  is  particularly  cold  at  this  time  in  the  morning,'  said 
Qfisalie,  as  sjte  brought  Miss  Morsel  round  to  the  side  of  the 
t9hh  noxt  the  fire.  'Yqu  must  sit  down  a^d  take  some 
breakfast  with  us.' 

^  O  no  my  dear — ^tbaiik  you,  I  can't  indeed.'    • 

f  STot  a  cup  of  coffiae  ? ' 

*  Well,  a  single  cup — '  said  Miss  MorseJ,  her  face  bright- 
ening up  under  bright  influences  —  for  it  was  a  wonderfully 
pleasant  thing  to  be  so  gently  put  into  that  c<QmfortabIe  phair 
by  the  fire.  ^  I  believe  I  must  take  a  single  cup — and  only 
one  lump  of  sugar  if  you  please.  It  don't  matter  much  about 
tlie  size  of  it,  but  not  more  than  one  lump.  I  came  out  this 
morning  —  queer,  isn't  it? — but  I  came  out  to  see  your 
brother.  Captain  Thornton,  is  it  b,  true  statement  of  facts 
that  the  city's  bombarded?' 

'Not  unless  the  reports  have  d^^f^ied  my  ears,'  said 
Thornton,  fortifying  himself  with  half  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
he  sj^cke.     ^  1  have  heard  nothing  of  it.' 

*  Well  I  thought  it  couldn't  be,'  said  Miss  Morsel,  looking 
veiy  muc^  rdievad,  ■'  for  I've  heard  nothing  of  it  either ;  only 
last  night  a  boy  was  screaming  about  the  streets.     It's 
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astonishing  to  me  that  boys  are  suffered  to  go  at  large  as 
they  are.' 

*  Instead  of  shutting  them  up  like  any  other  wild  animals,' 
said  Thornton. 

*  That's  just  what  I  said  to  ma,'  said  Miss  Morsel,  *  that 
it  ought  to  be, — and  she  said  it  never  used  to  be  in  her  time, 
that  boys  never  were  wild  then  nor  girls  neither.  It  was  ma 
that  was  so  scared  last  night,  for  she  always  thinks  some- 
thing is  going  to  happen  to  her,  though  I  tell  her  she's  just 
as  liable  to  live  as  I  am.  No  my  dear — ^no  more.  It's  really 
a  shame  to  eat  two  breakfasts,  though  to  be  sure  something 
depends  upon  how  much  a  person  took  at  the  first.' 

*  O  have  another  cup  ! '  said  Thornton,  *  and  you'll  stand 
the  bombardment  better.' 

*  I  don't  know  about  that,'  said  Miss  Morsel,  but  handing 
her  cup  at  the  same  time, — *  it  seems  too  bad  to  enjoy  oneself 
now-a-days.  It's  a  good  thing  we're  none  of  us  married, 
people,  for  separations  in  families  are  dreadful ;  and  gentle- 
men are  the  property  of  the  government  now,  I  suppose,  to 
have  and  to  hold,  as  the  saying  is.' 

It  was  hard  to  tell  which  was  most  discomposed  by  this 
speech — Tom  or  his  master. 

'  Are  married  people  essential  to  your  idea  of  a  family  ? ' 
said  Rosalie  smiling. 

'  Certainly,'  said  the  little  woman  gravely.  '  Now  for 
instance  —  I  can't  call  myself  a  family  you  know,  —  it 
would  be  absurd.' 

*Most  true,'  said  Thornton.  *But  here  Rosalie  and  I 
have  a  family  Miss  Morsel,  and  if  either  of  us  should  get 
married  it  would  break  it  up  at  once.' 

*  O  dear ! '  said  Miss  Morsel.     *  How  could  that  be  ?' 

*  Why,  not  to  go  any  further,'  said  Thornton,  '  Rosalie 
is  so  fond  of  having  the  upper  hand  that  she  never  would 
endure  to  see  my  wife  manage  me,' 
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^  But  your  wife  would  be  a  very  nice  person,  of  course/ 
said  Miss  Morsel,  ^  and — dear  me !  that  is  a  great  pity.  I 
always  thought  you  would  all  Uye  together  so  delightfully. 
I  declare  it  has  quite  spoiled  my  breakfast — though  to  be 
sure  I  had  eaten  all  I  could.' 

^It  must  have  been  the  bombardment,'  said  Thornton 
laughing. 

•Well,  maybe,'  said  Miss  Morsel.  *But  now  Captain 
Thornton,  what  is  the  news,  really  ?' 

*  Really  Miss  Morsel,  there  isn't  much.  Bonaparte  has 
blown  up  the  Kremlin  and  left  Moscow,  and  Lord  WeUington 
has  left  Madrid — ^that's  the  last  news  from  Europe.  Out 
west  here  the  Indians  have  been  defeated  and  Tecumseh 
taken  prisoner;  and  nearer  home  still,  one  of  our  harbours  is 
blockaded  by  a  gun  brig,  a  74,  and  two  frigates.' 

•What  is  a  gun  brig?'  said  Miss  Morsel,  —  'a  brig 
loaded  with  guns?' 

•  Sounds  enough  like  it,'  said  Thornton. 

•  What  a  dreadful  thing  it  must  be  to  be  blockaded ! ' 
said  Miss  Morsel.     •  Which  harbour  is  it  ? ' 

*  Our  own  here— of  New  York.' 

•  New  York  harbour  blockaded  !'  exclaimed  Miss  Morsel. 
'  And  has  the  bay  and  Staten  Island  and  Fort  Hamilton  and 
all  those  beautiful  places  come  into  possession  of  the  British?' 

•  I  wish  they  had,'  said  Thornton.  *  Never  mind.  Miss 
Morsel, — ^there  are  a  good  many  guns  between  you  and  them 
yet.     Tom,  bring  some  more  cakes.' 

*  What  will  they  do  there?'  said  Miss  Morsel  curi- 
ously. 

*  Find  out  how  little  of  our  bread  and  butter  comes  that 
way,  maybe,'  said  Thornton.  '  Miss  Morsel  —  you  have  not 
half  fortified  yourself  for  a  siege.' 

'  O  dear ! '  said  poor  Miss  Morsel.  '  If  I  thought  I  was 
ever  to  be  besieged  and  taken,  I  shouldn't  eat  another  ounce 
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frpi^  pow  till  then.     You  don't  really  think  there's  any 
danger?' 

*  'Sqt>  i?.  bit  I '  said  Thornton  laughing.  *  J  ^Jjpuld  like  to 
Bee  anybody  attjempt  it  I  I'll  let  ygu  know  a  week  before- 
hand, Miss  Morsel,  and  you  can  put  up  your  46fences.^ 

^'Ph^njl^  you  —  I'm  sure  you're  very  kind,'  said  Miss 
Morsel,  *but  then  you  know  we  haven't  got  any.  Wp 
pBYGV  did  have  anything  that  could  be  called  ann$  p  our 
house.  But  I  must  go — it's  so  warm  here  and  ple/?.si^i^t  jLh^it 
I  bejieve  I  forgot  there  was  anybody  oi^^  ii?i  th/e  cold.  Poor 
man! '  said  Miss  Morsel  loojs^ing  out  ^  her  driver,  *  J.  daijesaj 
he's  been  jC^lapping  his  hands  this  whole  time,  an4  P^^  ^^^  J/^79 
either.  It  was  very  extravagant  in  me  to  ride,  but  I  waajtied 
to  know  so  much  about  things,  —  and  I  can't  always  k^ep 
warm  in  the  snow — and  I'm  affaid  to  take  cold,  you  knjov, 
fo]r  ma's  sake.' 

'  You  have  not  learned  much,  after  alj,'  agiid  Thorntpp. 

*  O  a  great  deal  I    you  say  Cumsetah's  certainly  tajken  ? ' 
*Tfi!C)W^b?'  said  Rosalie  with  a  kifld  smile.    *Yes,  I 

saw  the  account  myself.' 

*  Thank  you  my  dear — and  for  telling  me  tjip  man's  real 
n^9jne  again, — I'm  so  apt  to  forget.  Buji  you're  sq  good — • 
apd  I  dp  like  to  get  things  straight,  tjiough  you  wouldn't 
think  it.  Tecumseh — I  sha'n't  forget — you  sppke  it  so  dis- 
tinctly foj:  me.  Do  you  know  I  always  do  understand  what 
you  s^^J  ?  Some  people  confuse  me  so, — and  then  I  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  ball  of  yarn  and  begiji  a]t  the  toe  of  ijay  stock- 
ipg.     Tecujpiseh — ^but  who  took  him  ?' 

'  One  of  Harrison's  officers,'  said  Thornton.  *  But  mind 
ypu  tell  the  story  to-day,  Miss  Morsel,  for  he'll  probably 
escape  befo?re  to-morrow.' 

*  Dreadful  creature  1 '  said  Miss  Mprsiel, — '  I  hope  not.  I 
hope  they'U  t^ke  good  care  of  hin^  though.  Thank  you  my 
dea?*,  very  much — ^your  coffee  was  excellent.* 
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*  I  will  try  to  have  it  just  as  good  whenever  you  will 
come  and  breakfast  with  us,'  said  Rosalie  as  she  shook 
hands  with  her  poor  little  guest.  *  I  wish  you  would  come 
oftener.' 

*rm  sure  you  do!'  said  Miss  Morsel  earnestly;  *and 
there  isn't  much  else  in  the  world  I  am  8Ui*e  of.  But  you're 
like  nobody  else, — such  Christmas  presents  and  all, — and  I 
haven't  said  a  word  about  them  —  because  I  couldn't.  I 
don't  know  now — ^were  they  yours  or  your  brother's  ?' 

*  Not  mine,'  said  Thornton,  —  *  Rosalie  does  everything 
good  that  is  done  in  this  house.  But  mine  shall  come,  Miss 
Morsel, — I  shall  remember  it  now,  as  surely  as  you  will 
Tecumseh.' 

^  Tecumseh — ^yes,  I'll  remember.  But  you  are  all  so  good 
— ^to  let  me  come  and  talk,  talk, — ^not  a  bit  like  rich  people, — 
and  it's  such  a  comfort  sometimes, — and  smile  at  me  just  as 
sweetly  when  I  come  as  when  I  go.  O  there'll  be  one  bless- 
ing upon  your  heads  if  words  can  call  it  down ! ' 

And  she  slid  out  of  the  room ;  while  Thornton  having 
found  out  that  he  did  not  want  to  go  and  put  her  in  the  old 
coach-body,  went — and  made  her  perfectly  happy  thereby. 

'  Not  quite  all  the  good  that  is  done  in  this  house,'  said 
his  sister,  meeting  him  when  he  came  back  with  a  look  that 
was  worth  the  purchase. 

*  The  Sun  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  Moon's  light  as 
with  his  own,'  said  Thornton  rather  sadly.  *I  am  dark 
enough  when  I  am  turned  away  from  you,  Alie.  You  never 
turn  &om  me— -like  a  blessed  child  as  you  are.'  •• 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Thsbe  are  few  spots  in  the  world  iu  whiob  we  e$,n 
diioover,  crowded  together,  so  great  a  yarietj  of  the  useftil 
metals  as  in  England.  Gold,  silver,  eopper,  tin,  lead,  vine, 
and  iron;  with  many  of  less  importance,  as  manganese, 
nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  antimony,  and  others,  are  found  in 
our  rocks;  and  our  vast  beds  of  coal  furnish  us  with  the 
means  of  reduction  and  purification  which  are  not  within 
the  reach  of  any  other  country.  The  present  annual  value 
of  the  more  important  of  these  metals  may  be  estimated  as 
follows,  the  quantities  having  been  oomputed,  with  mucli 
care,  up  to  the  end  of  1853;—* 

Iron ,  at  jf  10,000,000 

Copper „  1,500,000 

Lead : ,f  1,000,000 

Tin „  400,000 

.    saver  .., ,...,, „  210,000 

Zmc , , „  10,000 

Coal,  aa  raised  at  the  pit's  month  „  11,000,000 

Salt,' and  the  other  minerals     ..    „  400,000 

GiTing  the  enormous  total  of  ;^  24,520,000 

which  is  certainly  below  the  value  of  our  present  mineral 
produce  as  the  commercial  result  of  our  mining  industries, 
exclusive  of  the  productions  from  our  colonial  imports,  and 
of  those  metals  obtained  by  smelting  the  ores  imported  from 
foreign  states. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  great  importance  of  this  divi- 
sion of  our  national  wealth,  and  feeling  that  there  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  correct  popular  information  on  this  subject,  we 
purpose  giving  the  history  of  the  mining  operations  con- 
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neeted  witli  each  of  the  more  useful  metals,  describing 
their  modes  of  occurrence  in  our  geological  formations,  the 
methods  by  which  the  minerals  are  extracted  from  the  Earth, 
and  the  processes  employed  in  the  production  of  the  metals. 

Long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  our  islands  were 
famed  for  their  mineral  wealth.  Tradition  assures  us  that 
the  Phoenicians  traded  with  Britain  for  its  tin.  The  Welsh 
Triads  proclaim  the  wealth  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  of  the 
princes  of  the  Cambrian  mountains  ;  and  Caesar  himself  in- 
forms us  that  he  was  led  to  the  invasion  of  Britain  bj  the 
reports  of  the  great  wealth  of  the  savage  islanders,  in  rings 
and  monejr  of  iron. 

We  have,  scattered  over  our  islands,  various  relics  which 
convey  to  us  some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  mining  opera- 
tions were  carried  on  by  our  ancestors,  and  the  modes  which 
they  adopted;  these  we  shall,  from  time  to  time,  describe 
under  their  proper  divisions. 

Regarding  Tin  as  one  of  the  earliest  metals  known  to 
man,  and  certainly  the  first  which  was  sought  for  to  any 
extent  in  Britain,  we  shall  commence  this  series  of  papers 
with  those  matters  of  interest  which  connect  themselves 
with  this  rare  metal. 

Tm, 

At  a  promontory  near  the  Land's  End,  called  Tol-pedden- 
penwith,  or  the  White  Headland  in  Penwith,  is  a  remark- 
able excavation,  known  as  the  Land's  End  Hole.  This  is 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  mine -working,  the 
character  of  which  will  be  best  conceived  by  imagining  an 
immense  hollow  inverted  cone.  At  Cadgwith,  near  the  Lizard 
Point,  a  similar  excavation  is  to  be  seen,  popularly  known  as 
the  Devil's  Frying-pan ;  and  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  a 
few  miles  from  Truro,  is  another  still  more  remarkable  frran 
its  size.     The  Gwennap  Pit,  as  it  is  called,  is  capable  of 
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holding  within  its  vast  amphitheatre  several  thousands  of 
people ;  hence  it  was  selected  hy  John  Wesley  as  a  place 
of  reunion  for  his  followers:  the  Wesleyans  annually,  on 
Whit-Monday,  still  assemble  there;  and  from  the  ancient 
British  mine  on  this  occasion  resounds  the  song  of  praise, 
and  is  heard  the  voice  of  prayer. 

The  character  of  these  old  mine-workings  will  be  best 
underst«od  from  the  annexed 
wood-cut,  which  shows  the 
character  of  the  excavation  in 
section,  with  an  opening  at 
the  bottom,  which  occurs  in 
the  examples  at  the  Land's  End 
and  at  tho  Lizard.  These  open- 
ings were  probably  made  for 
the  purpose  of  conveying  read- 
ily to  the  sea-beach  the  refuse 
of  the  mine. 

Tin  was  not,  however,  usually  obtained  from  workings 
of  this  description,  but  by  a  process  of  washing,  which  is 
still  employed,  and  called  "  streaming."  This  mineral  occurs 
in  the  granite,  and  in  the  clay-slat«  roeks.  By  the  process 
of  disintegration,  which  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  their 
surfaces  hare  been  constantly  worn  away,  and  the  debris 
carried  by  winter  floods  into  the  valleys.  In  this  way  very 
large  deposits  of  detrital  matter  are  formed  along  those 
channels  through  which  the  waters  found  their  way  from 
the  hills  to  the  ocean.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion, the  heavier  bodies  were  deposited  the  lowest  in  order, 
and  we  find  immediately  on  the  surface  of  the  rock  rolled 
pebbles  and  grains  of  the  oxide  of  tin  ;  while  accumulating 
above  this,  not  unfrequently  for  a  depth  of  seventy  feet,  we 
discover  alternations  of  sand  and  pebbles,  vegetable  matter 
and  clay.     The  section  represents  the  general  order  of  these 
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a? 


deposite ;  a,  being  the  rock  over  the  surfBce 
of  which  the  current  has  flowed;  b,  the  tin-    "      -^-^ 
ground,  as  it  b  called  ;  c,  the  heavier  pebbles  ■' 

above  the  tin ;  d,  clay ;   e,  sand  and  shell?, 
either  fresh   or  salt  water,  according  as  the 
deposit  has  been  in  an  estuary  over  which  j 
the  sea  has  sometimes  risen,  or  in  a  valley  . 
remote  from  the  sea ;  and  f,  the  most  recent  ■ 
deposit,  consisting  generally  of  sand,  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter,  and  mud. 

The  process  of  "streaming,"  which  wag  i 
certainly  one  of  the  oldest  methods  employed 
by  man  to  acquire  the  mineral  productions, 
consisted  in  the  removal  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  of  matter ;  and  since  much  tin,  especially 
the  smaller  particles,  would  become  entangled 
in  these  deposits,  the  whole  is  submitted  to  a  process  of 
washing,  by  which  the  lighter  portions  are  removed,  and 
the  heavier  and  richer  left  behind.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence afforded  by  the  old  mine-workings  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  we  have  much  traditionary,  and  some  bislor- 
icai  evidence  of  the  high  antiquity  of  tin-mining  in  Cornwall. 

The  term  bedil,  which  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  is 
no  doubt  intended  to  express  the  metal  we  call  tin ;  and  we 
learn  that  this  metal  was  used  by  the  Midianites  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  The  earliest  written  testimony  directly  referring 
to  Britain,  is  that  of  Herodotus,  who  lived  450  years  before 
Christ ;  and  he  informs  us  that  the  Phomicians  trading 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  around  the 
coasts  of  Spain,  reachpd  the  Cassiterides  (translated  the  Tin 
Islands),  and  purchased  tin  from  the  natives.  Sammes  says 
that  the  Phcenicians  gave  the  name  to  the  county :  Cornwall 
being  similar  fo  a  term  which,  in  the  Phcenician  language, 
signifies  a  horn,  which  is  considered  indicative  of  the  curved 
form  of  the  Cornish  coast. 
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Diodorus  writes  very  explicitly,  that  the  Britons  who 
lived  in  those  parts  dug  tin  out  of  a  rocky  sort  of  ground, 
and  carried  it  in*  carts  at  low  water  to  a  neighbouring  island 
called  Icta ;  that  from  thence  the  merchants  first  transported 
it  into  Gaul,  and  afterwards  on  horseback,  in  thirty  days, 
to  the  springs  of  Eridanus,  or  the  city  of  Narbona,  as  to  a 
common  mart. 

The  Scilly  Islands  have  been  constantly  alluded  to  as 
the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  without  sufficient  examina- 
nation,  there  being  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tin  in 
any  part  of  Scilly.  Any  one  examining  the  Cornish  penin- 
sula, from  the  sea,  would  conceive  it  to  be  cut  up  into  islands. 
A  very  small  difference  in  the  relative  levels  of  the  sea  and 
land  would  render  the  western  portion  of  Cornwall  insular, 
and  separate  several  other  parts  from  the  mainland — con- 
sequently we  conceive  the  term  to  have  been  applied  to 
Cornwall  generally.  The  "Isle  of  Icta"  of  Diodorus  Siculua 
corresponds  exactly  with  St.  Michaers  Mount,  which  is  an 
island  at  high  water,  but  to  which  there  is  a  passage  by  dry 
land  on  the  recession  of  the  sea ;  and  most  of  the  antiquarians 
and  geologists  who  have  investigated  the  subject  regard  this 
curious  island  as  that  to  which  the  old  historian  refers. 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  St.  Michael's  Mount  some  remains  of  a  curious  bronze 
vessel,  and  of  furnaces  still  filled  with  charcoal  and  ashes, 
w*hich  had  no  doubt  been  employed  for  the  purposes,  of  smelt- 
ing tin.  In  many  other  places,  considerably  beneath  the  pre- 
sent surface,  overgrown  with  peat  and  mosses,  similar  rude 
furnaces  have  been  found.  These  are  traditionally  known  as 
Jews'  houses,  and  the  blocks  of  tin  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  discovered  near  them  are  callea  Jews'  tin.  At  one 
of  those  Jews'  houses,  near  St.  Austle,  there  has  lately  been 
discovered  a  set  of  tools  which  had  evidently  been  employed 
by  the  ancient  "tinners" — such  as  wooden  shovels,  one 
curiously  edged  with  ii'on — ^rude  hammers,  and  some  other 
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things.  The  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the  antiquity  of 
these  British  mining  operations  have  been  discovered  in  the 
tin-works  of  Camon  stream,  near  Truro,  and  at  Pentuan> 
near  St.  Austle. 

At  Camon,  for  the  first  fifteen  feet  is  found  a  deposit  of 
sand  and  mud,  then  twenty*two  feet  of  silt,  sand,  and 
shells,  then  a  stratum  of  eighteen  inches,  composed  of  leaves, 
moss,  wood  and  nuts,  mixed  with  ojster-shells,  animal  re^ 
mainsy — ^those  of  the  deer  being  the  most  abundant, — and 
some  human  skulU — beneath  this,  reposing  on  the  rock,  was 
twelve  feet  thick  of  the  tin  ground  5  in  which  were  evidences 
of  former  workings,  consisting  of  rude  tools.  Similar  disco« 
veries  have  been  made  at  the  Pantuan  works — human 
skulls  being  found  there,  amidst  the  branches  of  trees,  about 
forty  feet  below  the  present  surface.  Some  of  those  human 
remains  are  preserved  in  the  Greological  Museum  at  Pen- 
zance, and  they  are  declared  by  all  ethnologists  to  indicate, 
from  the  peculiar  formation  of  the  skulls,  the  remains  of  an 
Oriental  race.  Probably,  therefore,  these  are  the  relics  of 
some  adventurous  Phoenician  sailors,  who  sought  tin  in  this 
country  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Moses. 

We  learn  with  certainty  that  a  colony  of  Greeks  residing 
at  Marseilles  traded  with  the  Cornish  for  tin ;  that  after 
them  came  the  Bomans,  whose  merchants  were  for  a  long 
period  foiled  in  their  attempts  to  discover  the  tin  market  of 
their  commercial  predecessors.  Between  the  time  of  the 
Bomans  and  Normans,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  the  tin-works  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  It  does 
not  appear  improbable  but  that  the  early  Oriental  races,  who 
traded  from  Tyre  with  Britain,  may  have  been  a  portion 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes— but  this  is  purely  hypothesis. 
The  existence  of  the  names  already  mentioned,  together 
with  that  of  Market-Jew,  the  former  name  of  the  town  now 
called  Marezion,  near  St.  Michael's  Mount,  sufficiently  proves 
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the  connexion  of  the  Jew  with  early  British  mining.  The 
Nonnan  earls  of  Cornwall  derived  vast  revenues  from  the 
tin-mines.  In  1201  King  John  granted  a  charter  to  the 
tinners  of  Cornwall ;  and  in  1305  Edward  the  First  granted 
them  another,  giving  them  extensive  privileges. 

It  is  interesting  to  contemplate  the  ancient  navigators 
coming  to  these  islands  to  purchase  tin  from  the  wild  but 
ever  industrious  inhabitants,  with  which  they  returned  by 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  East,  and  sold  it  to  the  Egyptians, 
the  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  who  used  it  for  con- 
structing their  implements  of  bronze.  In  the  chambers  of 
the  buried  palace  of  Sardanapalus  have  been  found  bronze 
weapons  and  ornaments,  of  which  many  specimens  are  to  be 
inspected  in  the  British  Museum.  In  Egyptian  tombs  bronze 
deities,  of  precisely  the  same  composition  as  the  bronzes  of 
Assyria  and  the  "  Celts"  of  the  Irish  bogs,  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  tin  of  these  bronzes  is  without  doubt  British, 
and  we  may  read  in  them  a  tale  of  our  earliest  industries, 
and  of  the  mutations  of  monarchies.  Egypt  and  Assyria  in 
the  days  of  their  pride  sought  out  some  far  distant  savage 
people  who  gathered  tin  from  their  rocky  islands — Egypt 
and  Assyria  have  decayed,  and  the  children  of  those  wild 
miners  have  advanced  to  a  state  of  civilisation  and  national 
dignity  such  as  the  Pharaohs  could  not  have  dreamed  of,  or 
the  Assyrian  kings  in  the  height  of  their  splendour  conceived. 
And  now,  to  minister  to  the  instruction  or  amusement  of 
the  descendants  of  these  savages,  the  tombs  and  the  palaces 
of  departed  dynasties  are  ransacked  and  rifled  of  their 
choicest  treasures  ;  and  as  he  gazes  on  the  relics  of  a 
departed  civilisation,  at  once  so  curious  and  uncouth,  it  may 
be  well  for  the  proud  Briton  to  remember  how  different  was 
the  lot  of  his  own  progenitors,  when  the  metal  which  forms 
these  trinkets  was  quarried  by  their  hands  for  the  ships  of 
Tarshish  two  or  three  thousand  years  ago.  R.  H, 
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A  CURIOUS  subject  for  reflection  is  the  difference  ob- 
servable in  the  spirit  with  which  different  men  regard  the 
past.  There  are,  as  every  one  knows,  two  opposite  tendencies 
of  feeling  in  this  respect. 

One  class  of  minds  delight  in  contemplating  the  superior 
enlightenment  and  civilisation  of  the  present  age.  They 
talk  fondly  of  the  nineteenth  century, —  its  vast  amount  of 
knowledge  as  compared  with  former  ages ;  its  immense 
command  of  mechanical  apparatus  for  accomplishing  what 
could  be  done  formerly  only  by  manual  labour ;  its  cheap 
literature,  and  wide  diffusion  of  the  means  of  education ;  the 
improved  condition  of  its  working  classes  ;  the  improved 
tone  of  its  manners ;  its  improved  sanitary  regulations ;  and, 
above  all,  the  greater  freedom  it  permits  both  in  religious 
and  in  civil  matters.  Full  of  this  triumphant  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  present,  they  look  back  upon  the  past  with  a 
kind  of  horror,  as  a  time  of  ignorance,  rudeness,  dear  lite- 
rature, absurd  politics,  and  religious  intolerance.  They  like 
to  single  out  such  facts,  as  that  the  Romans  at  the  period  of 
their  highest  civilisation  offered  human  sacrifices ;  that 
Calvin  sanctioned  the  burning  of  Servetus ;  that  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare  must  have  seen  gibbets  erected  for  the  exe- 
cution of  Puritans ;  and  that,  while  Addison  was  writing  his 
papers  for  the  "  Spectator,"  the  Scotch  were  still  burning 
witches.  Extending  the  same  feeling,  they  pass  sweeping 
sentences  of  denimciation  against  particular  historical  move- 
ments, which  were  actuated  by  motives  that  seem  to  them 
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insufficient,  and  sweeping  verdicts  of  insanity  or  stupidity 
against  particular  ages,  with  whose  modes  of  thought  and 
activity  they  do  not  sympathise.  The  Crusades,  for  example, 
they  characterise  as  a  deplorable  freak,  which  wasted  the 
energies  and  the  blood  of  Burope  ;  the  Puritan  period  of 
English  history  they  regard  as  a  period  of  fanaticism, 
Hebraic  phraseology,  and  strong  nasal  enunciation  ;  and  the 
ages  immediately  preceding  what  is  called  the  revival  of 
learning,  they  think  of  as  a  time  of  brutal  slumber  and  utter 
prostration  of  the  human  faculties.  ^'  The  dark  ages,"  '^  the 
barbarism  of  our  ancestors,"  "  the  absurd  customs  of  former 
times,"  '^  our  own  enlightened  age  —  our  own  enlightened 
age" — such  are  the  favourite  phrases  of  minds  of  this  class 
when  they  chance  to  be  in  the  historic  humour. 

With  another  class  of  minds  it  is  directly  the  reverse. 
**  The  good  old  times,"  "  the  palmy  days  of  merry  England," 
"  the  simple  habits  of  our  forefathers,"  "  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live," — •  such  are  the  phrases  in  which 
they  express  their  feeUng  with  regard  to  tUe  past.  And,  in 
this  sentimental  attachment  to  the  olden  time,  they  delight 
to  oaU  up  recollections  of  the  heroic  deeds  that  were  done, 
and  the  noble  men  that  lived  in  it, — like  the  aged  Nestor 
rehearsing  in  councU  the  names  of  warriors  long  dead,  with 
whom  he  had  fought  in  his  youth,  and  compared  with  whom 
Achilles  and  Ajax  were  but  boys  at  the  handling  of  a  spear. 
The  lowest  form,  perhaps,  of  this  veneration  for  the  past  is 
seen  in  the  common  chivalry-Uterature,  in  which  maUed 
knights  are  ever  ascending  the  path  that  leads  to  the  castle- 
gate,  and  men-at-arms  in  bu£f  jerkins  are  ever  boisterous  in 
the  courtyard,  and  hospitable  feudal  barons  are  ever  enter- 
taining their  tenants  at  Christmas  with  roasted  hecatombs 
and  flowing  barrels  of  ale.  And  one  of  the  sweetest  creations 
of  the  same  feeling  is  the  golden  age  of  the  poets,  when  the 
door  of  every  cottage  opened  with  ^  latch^  and  grey  hairs 
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were  venerable,  and  the  trees  distilled  honej,  and  the  riyers 
ran  milk. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  both  these  tendencies  of  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  past  recognise  a  portion  of  truth.  The 
immense  superiority  of  the  present  to  past  ages  in  a  great 
variety  of  respects  no  one  can  deny.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  most  civilised  countries  are  now  housed  better, 
clothed  better,  and  even  fed  better,  than  their  forefathers 
w^ere.  The  chances  of  human  life  have  sensibly  increased  in 
value.  Nor  are  the  superior  gentleness  of  our  manners,  the 
saperiority  of  many  of  our  social  and  political  arrangements, 
and  our  superior  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
to  be  called  in  question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither 
can  it  be  denied  that  in  the  opposite  mode  of  thinking  there 
is  a  semblance  of  truth,  and  that  in  the  long  course  of  past 
time  we  do  discern  epochs  with  which,  in  certiun  respects, 
our  own  age  could  hardly  stand  to  be  compared.  The  age 
of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  was  probably  superior  to  ours  in 
fullness  and  richness  of  individual  capacity ;  the  age  of 
Cromwell,  in  fervour  and  earnestness.  Nay,  farther,  we  feel 
that  this  reverential  attitude  towards  the  past  is,  as  a  mere 
condition  of  emotion,  more  becoming  than  its  opposite,  just 
as  humility  is  more  becoming  than  self-conceit.  Not  to  be 
always  exhibiting  one's  money,  like  a  tipsy  man,  but  to  be 
silently  growing  richer  by  the  addition  of  more  to  the  stock, 
is  the  dictate  even  of  worldly  prudence  ;  and  as,  above  all 
persons,  the  boaster  excites  anger  and  disgust,  so  the  song, 
"  Our  enlightened  age, —  our  enlightened  age,"  indicates  a 
much  coarser  and  less  graceful  mould  of  spirit  than  that 
which  would  delight  in  even  so  quaint  and  infantine  an 
ejaculation  as  the  famous  one  of  Ariosto,  ^'O  the  great 
goodness  of  the  knights  of  old  I "  Besides,  it  might  be  shown 
that  a  reverential  habit  towards  the  past  has  always  charac- 
terised a  time  of  high  original  power. 
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But,  apart  from  mere  sentimental  considerations,  a  connect 
and  philosophical  way  of  thinking  about  history,  must  cer- 
tainly dissipate  either  of  those  exaggerated  modes  of  treating 
the  past, — ^whether  that  of  unlimited  depreciation,  or  that  of 
indiscriminate  adoration. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  sweeping  contempt  for  the  habits 
of  thought  and  action  that  characterised  previous  ages,  and 
the  vainglorious  exultation  in  the  enlightenment  of  our  own 
age,  do  such  violence  to  the  great  idea  of  historical  con- 
tinuity and  development,  that  they  may  be  considered  as 
infallible  marks  of  an  intellect  destitute  of  high  scientific 
generality.  For,  by  this  idea  we  are  taught  to  regard  the 
entire  succession  of  human  generations  as  connected  together 
in  such  a  manner,  that  not  one  could  have  been  omitted,  or 
have  been  different  from  what  it  was.  It  was  only  by 
generation  A  leading  to  generation  B,  and  generation  B 
leading  to  generation  C,  and  so  on  through  D,  E,  F,  G,  and 
the  rest,  that  generation  Z  could  be  ultimately  arrived  at ; 
and  if,  then,  we  of  generation  Z  are  so  proud  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  belong  to  it,  we  ought  at  least  to  regard 
generations  M,  N,  and  X,  with  some  slight  feeling  of  respect, 
if  not  for  what  they  were  in  themselves,  at  least  for  their 
genealogical  connexion  with  the  great  Z  which  contains  us. 
No  one  that  has  imbibed  the  true  idea  of  history  as  a  sub- 
ject of  scientific  study  will  countenance  the  now  nearly 
obsolete  notion  that  the  "  dark  ages,'*  as  they  are  called, 
were  time  lost  to  the  human  race — a  long  period  of  absolute 
chaos  and  sterility,  during  which  people  did  nothing  else 
than  burn  libraries  and  split  each  other's  skulls.  In  short, 
the  spirit  which  depreciates  the  past  merely  as  being  the 
past,  is  essentially  unscientific.  Nay,  and  those  persons  so 
innocently  solacing  themselves  with  the  song,  "Our  en- 
lightened age — our  enlightened  age,"  would  do  well  to  reflect 
that  this  age  is  possibly  not  the  last  of  the  series,  and  that 
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there  may  yet  be  a  more  enlightened.  And  should  this  be 
the  case,  should  this  not  be  the  great  generation  Z  after 
all,  but  only  O,  or  P,  or  Q,  or  some  other  skulking  wretch 
of  a  letter  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet,  what  a  retaliation 
may  we  not  expect,  should  our  posterity  treat  us  as  we 
have  treated  our  predecessors,  saying,  "  Ah,  could  the  poor 
people  of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  their  antiquated 
ideas,  their  unjust  laws,  their  absurdly-shaped  hats,  their 
quaintly-cut  coats,  and  their  locomotion  of  only  forty  miles 
an  hour,  look  up  from  their  graves  now,  they  would  find 
the  face  of  the  world  so  altered,  that  they  would  not  recog- 
nise it  as  the  scene  of  their  former  lives!"  And  yet  this 
would  be  wrong  too.  Let  us  lodge  an  appeal  in  the  atmo- 
sphere against  any  such  injustice,  and  forewarn  future 
generations,  that,  whatever  they  may  say  of  us,  we  also  did 
service  in  our  day,  and  had  some  of  the  pith  of  the  world 
in  us. 

In  a  sinular  manner,  the  idea  of  a  progressive  or  even 
average  deterioration  of  the  human  species,  might  be  shown 
to  be  rationally  untenable.  For  even  should  we  suppose 
that  there  have  been  seasons  in  the  world's  history  of  abso- 
lute decay,  when  one  age  actually  died  out  without  be- 
queathing the  whole  mass  of  its  substance  to  its  successor, 
we  might  still  maintain  a  continuity  in  history  analogous 
to  that  of  the  vegetable  world — the  entire  substance  of  an 
oak-tree  not  passing  into  the  body  of  its  successor,  but  the 
vital  connexion  between  the  two  being  represented  by  the 
little  acorn,  the  repeated  germ  of  all  oaks.  But,  indeed,  the 
theory  of  a  gradual  or  general  deterioration  of  the  species  is 
practically  contradicted  by  the  very  thoughts  of  those  who 
profess  it.  For,  what  is  it  that  they  so  admire  and  so  linger 
over  in  the  story  of  ihe  past?  Is  it  not  the  heroic  lives 
and  vehement  purposes  of  leading  men — is  it  not  the  past, 
in  the  act,  as  it  were,  of  weaving  itself  forward,  into  an 
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improved  future  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  not  small  selected 
handbreadths  of  that  very  process  of  deterioration  which, 
they  so  weep  over?  Every  age,  too,  has  a  golden  age  o£ 
its  own  in  which  it  believes ;  so  that,  when  we  go  back  to 
the  period  at  which  we  had  placed  our  golden  age,  we  find 
ourselves  referred  still  farther  back  for  the  object  of  our 
search.  "  Oh,  no,*'  say  the  people  of  whom  we  inquire,  "  the 
golden  age  is  not  here;  you  have  two  centuries  farther  back 
to  walk;  and  a  weary  way  it  is."  And  so  on  we  go,  toiling 
after  a  receding  phantom,  as  boys  chase  a  rainbow  over  the 
green  fields  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  which  lies  close  at  its  foot. 
Still  the  question  recurs: — How  far  are  we  bound  simply 
to  chronicle,  depict,  or  explain  the  transactions  of  former 
times,  as  we  would  eclipses,  earthquakes,  and  other  physical 
phenomena,  which  human  power  cannot  control ;  and  how 
far  are  we  entitled  to  in^se  into  our  narrative  or  exposi- 
tion a  spirit  of  moral  fondness  for  one  portion  of  it,  or  of 
moral  distaste  for  another?  Li  other  words,  what  are  the 
limits  of  the  historian's  right,  and  of  the  rights  of  all  of  us, 
when  we  engage  in  historical  retrospect,  to  pronounce  moral 
judgments  on  the  men  and  actions  of  the  past?  This  is  a 
question  on  which  we  will  not  now  enter.  Suffice  it  to  say- 
that,  as  we  all  instinctively  feel  that  we  have  the  right  to 
judge  the  men  and  actions  of  the  past,  and  to  in^se  into 
our  narratives  the  sentiments  of  moral  admiration  and 
moral  disgust,  so  a  consideration  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
the  science  of  history  would  show  the  grounds  of  this  right, 
and  establish  the  limits  of  its  proper  exercise.  But  this 
whole  subject  of  the  science  of  history,  and  more  especially 
of  the  famous  notion  of  progress  which  it  involves,  requires 
much  clearing  up.  There  is  no  notion  more  just  and  splen- 
did than  that  of  progress  rightly  defined ;  but  there  is  no 
notion  more  capable  of  being  misunderstood  and  misapplied 
by  sciolists  and  little  men.  D.  M. 
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No.  IJI.  (epn/tfiifeiO* 

POLTPtFSRA. 

Who  i»  there,  among  tlie  thousands  that  are  now 
thronging  from  oiir  cities  and  towns  to  breathe  the  air  of 
the  ooast  and  to  gave  out  on  the  boundless  seai  that  is  not 
faioiliar  with  the  JSea**  Anemones  ?  And  who  is  not  eh>- 
quent  in  their  praise?  Who  has  not  admired  the  starry 
flowers,  all  instinct  with  Ufe  and  sensation,  that  spread  their 
beauteous  petals  beneath  the  crystal  water  ?-^ the  AntheOy 
with  its  snaky  locks  of  satiny  green,  tipped  with  pink ;  the 
Thick-homed  Anemone  in  the  dark  tide-pool,  sheltered  be- 
neath overarching  tufts  of  crimson  and  purpls  weeds^  as  if, 
like  the  modest  violet,  it  would  hide  its  charms,  those 
pellucid  cones  of  crimson  and  white,  set  in  gorgeous  array, 
of  which  it  needs  not  to  be  ashamed ;  the  Daisy  Anemone 
expanding  its  broad  and  flat  circular  disk,  soberly  hued  and 
margined  with  an  elegant  fringe,  over  the  edges  of  some 
narrow  fissure  in  the  leprous  rock  ?  Who  has  not  felt  some- 
what of  a  naturaUst's  enthusiasm  at  seeing  the  sea-worn 
stones  studded  with  the  plump,  glossy,  fruit-like  Smooth 
Anemones,  their  array  of  tentacles  carefully  packed  away 
within  the  body,  waiting  the  return  of  the  tide  which 
has  lefb  them  dry,  and  each  one  contracted  into  a  hemi- 
spherical button  of  tremulous  flesh,  varying  exceedingly  in 
colour, — brown,  "X^hocolate,  dark  red,  purple,  crimson,  pink, 
flesh-c(dour,  green,  olive,  and  not  unfrequently,  especially  in 
the  overgrown  specimens,  specked  all  over  with  light  green 
on  a  dark  red  ground.    Yes;  our  readers  are  doubtless 
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fainiliar  with  these  attractive  creatures,  and  are  prepared 
to  hear  with  interest  some  of  the  details  of  their  curious 
structure  and  economy. 

In  order  to  understand  the  subject  more  perfectly,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  study  the  Sea-Aneipones  at  home  and 
at  leisure.  Nothing  is  more  easily  accomplished.  Carry 
down  to  the  rocky  margin  of  the  sea  at  low  tide  a  wide- 
mouthed  phial,  and  select  your  specimen.  It  adheres  firmly 
to  the  stone  by  a  broad  fleshy  base,  but  the  attachment  is 
one  of  adhesion  merely :  there  is  no  organic  connexion  be- 
tween the  animal  and  its  support.  You  will  find  no  difiS.- 
culty  in  detaching  it,  if  you  proceed  gently  and  with  care, 
working  the  back  of  your  finger-nail,  or  (if  you  like  it 
better)  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  under  the  circumference  of  the 
fleshy  base,  and  gradually  proceeding  onward.  When  you 
have  succeeded  in  getting  it  ofl^,  drop  it  into  your  phial, 
which  you  may  partly  fill  with  sea-water,  and  carry  home. 

A  nice  little  aquarium  may  now  be  improvised  for  its 
accommodation.  A  washing-basin,  or  a  soup-tureen,  will 
answer  admirably ;  or  a  delft  foot-bath,  or  a  milk-dish,  or  a 
brown  earthen  pan.  Whatever  vessel  you  choose,  put  a 
few  pieces  of  rock  on  the  bottom,  half-fill  it  with  clear  sea- 
water,  and  place  in  it  a  few  (only  9^  few)  living  sea-weeds. 
If  you  mean  to  establish  an  aquarium  of  considerable  dura- 
tion, your  sea- weeds  must  be  procured  with  their  root- 
bases  uninjured,  the  fragments  of  rock  on  which  they  grow 
being  knocked  off  by  the  help  of  a  hammer  and  chisel ;  but 
for  a  shorter  period,  a  week  or  two  for  example,  it  will 
suflice  to  pluck  up  the  living  sea-weed  with  the  fingers, 
securing  as  much  of  the  base  as  possible.  The  bright-green 
weeds  are  the  best. 

In  a  wash-basin  of  moderate  size,  a  dozen  Sea- Anemones 
may  be  accommodated  comfortably,  and  will  flourish  and 
display  their  beauties  and  their  instincts  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  without  any  further  care,  if  the  vessel  bo  so  placed  that 
the  sun's  light  may  every  day  fall  on  it,  yet  not  so  exposed 
as  to  become  tepid.  The  water,  maintaining  its  purity  and 
its  clearness,  will  not  need  to  be  changed ;  and  a  scene  of 
charming  interest  will  be  constantly  presented. 

The  animals  will  soon  begin  to  re-attach  themselves  by 
their  broad  basal  disks  to  the  pieces  of  rock,  or  to  the  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  after  a  few  hours  will  have  made  them- 
selves at  home  in  their  new  habitation.  Some  of  them  will 
be  contented  to  abide  week  after  week  where  they  first 
chanced  to  settle ;  others,  more  restless,  will  manifest  a  tra- 
velling propensity,  shifting  their  position  from  one  pai't  of 
the  stone  to  another,  or  from  rock  to  rock,  or  crawling 
slowly  ^long  the  sides  of  their  prison.  It  is  true  the 
motion  is  not  appreciable  to  the  eye,  being  about  as  tardy 
as  that  of  the  hour-hand  of  a  watch ;  still  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  an  Actinia  to  accomplish  a  march  of  three  or  four 
inches  in  the  course  of  a  night.  It  is  effected  by  a  gliding 
of  the  muscular  base  along  the  surface,  much  like  the 
crawling  of  a  snail. 

A  Sea- Anemone,  or  Actinia,  is  essentially  a  Hydra,  being 
a  cylindrical  column  of  flesh,  with  the  free  or  upper  extre- 
mity truncate,  and  surrounded  by  one  or  more  circular 
series  of  tentacles.  The  interior  is  hollowed  to  form  a 
stomach,  which  is  closed  inferiorly,  and  opens  superiorly  by 
a  slit  in  the  disk.  This  orifice  is  margined  by  two  mus- 
cular lips,  excessively  exteiisile,  dilatable,  and  variable  in 
form.  The  space  between  the  stomach  and  the  outer  walls 
of  the  body  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  perpendicular  septa, 
or  partitions  of  membrane,  which  are  set  in  a  radiating 
manner,  dividing  the  whole  into  chambers.  In  these 
chambers  are  situated  the  ovaries,  in  the  form  of  frilled 
bands,'  much  convoluted  and  covered  with  cilia ;  the  germs 
of  which  are  developed  in  the  interseptal  chambers,  and 
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.  find  their  way  out  through  a  duct  which  opens  at  one  of 
the  angles  of  the  mouth.  It  is  a  pleasing  sight,  and  one  bj 
no  means  uncommon,  to  see  five,  ten,  or  twenty  young,  of 
various  sizes,  but  perfect  in  form,  expelled  from  the  duct, 
and  dispersed  around,  where  they  soon  attach  themselves, 
and  constitute  a  colony  around  their  parent. 

While  in  the  body  of  their  mother,  they  occasionally 
find  their  way  into  the  tentacles,  as  these  organs  are  hollow, 
and  communicate  with  the  interseptal  chambers.  Sir  John 
Dalyell,  who  had  paid  great  attention  to  these  animals, 
thought  that  this  was  their  normal  position.  "  The  em- 
bryos," he  says,  "  appear  first  in  the  tentacula,  from 
whence  they  can  be  withdrawn  and  transmitted  to  others 
by  the  parent,  and  are  at  last  produced  by  the  month.  In 
the  course  of  six  years  a  specimen  preserved  by  the  author 
produced  above  two  hundred  and  seventy-six  young ;  some 
pale  and  like  mere  specks,  with  only  eight  tentacula ;  others 
florid,  and  with  twenty.  They  are  frequently  disgorged 
along  with  the  half-digested  food,  thirty-eight  appearing 
thus  at  a  single  litter.  An  embryo  extracted  artificially 
from  the  amputated  tip  of  a  tentaculum  began  -to  breed  in 
fourteen  months,  and  survived  nearly  five  years.  Mon- 
strosities by  excess  are  not  uncommon  among  the  young ; 
one  produced  naturally  consisting  of  two  perfect  bodies;  and 
their  parts,  sustained  by  a  single  base,  exhibited  embryos  in 
the  tentacula  at  ten  months,  bred  in  twelve,  and  lived  above 
five  years.  While  one  body  was  gorged  with  food,  the  other 
continued  ravenous."* 

It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Actinice  fed ;  and  as  they  are 
very  voracious,  they  are  rarely  unwilling  to  gratify  their 
benefactors  with  a  display  ofr  their  swallowing  powers. 
Their  natural  prey  consists  of  the  smaller  MoUusca,  Anne- 
lida, Star-fishes,  Crustacea,  and,  in  short,  of  any  animals 
*  Rer.  Br.  Assoc.  1834  ;  and  Edin.  New  PhiL  Journ.  xvii. 
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which  they  are  able  to  seize  and  to  retain.  The  tentacles 
have  the  same  prehensile  power  as  those  of  the  Hydra, — a 
power  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  projectile  barbed 
weapons,  ordinarily  coiled  in  elastic  cells.  These  organs 
are  found  in  inconceivable  multitudes  imbedded  in  the  tis- 
sues of  the  tentacles,  of  the  lips,  of  the  stomach,  of  the 
frilled  ovarian  bands,  and  especially,  in  some  species,  in 
long  threads  which  are  protruded  from  pores  in  the  integu- 
ment of  the  body. 

•In  captivity  the  process  of  taking  food  may  be  witnessed 
by  presenting  to  the  Sea- Anemone  any  small  shell-fish,  or 
an  atom  of  raw  meat.  When  a  tentacle  comes  into  contact 
with  it,  it  contracts  forcibly,  and  the  prey  is  thus  dragged 
upon  the  oral  disk,  the  surrounding  tentacles  arching  over 
it.  -  The  lips  instantly  begin  to  protrude,  stretching  out 
towards  the  morsel,  which  they  presently  embrace,  and 
gradually  inclose,  extending  their  volume,  until  they  close 
over  it,  sucking  it  in  as  it  were,  and  forcing  it  to  disappear 
within  the  body.  Digestion  now  takes  place ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty -four  hours  the  remains,  such  as 
the  shell  of  a  moUusk,  or  the  hard  parts  of  a  little  crab,  are 
disgorged  through  the  mouth,  enveloped  in  a  tenacious, 
slimy  mucus. 

Though  commonly  the  prey  of  the  Actiniae  is  small,  it  is 
not  always  so;  the  voracious  creature  occasionally  mastering 
and  swallowing  a  victim  even  much  larger  than  itself; 
strange  as  such  a  proposition  may  sound.  Dr.  Johnston  has 
recorded  from  his  own  experience  an  example  of  this :  "I 
had  once  brought  me,"  he  observes,  "  a  specimen  of  Actinia 
crassicornis,  that  might  have  been  originally  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  that  had  somehow  contrived  to .  swallow  a 
valve  of  the  great  scallop  {Pecten  niaximtis\  of  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  saucer.  The  shell,  fixed  within  the  stomach, 
was  so  placed  as  to  di^-ide  it  completely  into  two  halves,  so 
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that  the  body,  stretched  tensely  over,  had  become  thin  and 
flattened  like  a  pancake.  All  communication  between  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  stomach  and  the  mouth  was  of  course 
preventad,  yet,  instead  of  emaciating  and  dying  of  an 
atrophy,  the  animal  had  availed  itself  of  what  undoubtedly 
had  been  a  very  untoward  accident,  to  increase  its  enjoy- 
ments and  its  chance  of  double  fare,  A  new  mouth,  fur- 
nished with  two  rows  of  numerous  tentacula,  was  opened 
up  on  what  had  been  the  base,  and  led  to  the  under  sto- 
mach :  the  individual  had,  indeed,  become  a  sort  of  Siamese 
twin,  but  with  greater  intimacy  and  extent  in  its  unions  ! "  * 

What  may  be  the  duration  of  life  in  these  low  forms  of 
existence,  we  know  not,  but  recorded  facts  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  is  considerable.  Sir  John  Dalyell  stated, 
in  1845,  that  one  was  then  in  vigorous  health  which  had 
lived  in  his  possession  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years. 
They  appear  subject  to  few  vicissitudes,  aud  to  enjoy  a 
more  than  usual  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  other  ani- 
mals. 

The  reproductive  energy  is  no  less  vigorous  in  these 
animals  than  in  the  Hydra ;  and  similar  experiments  to 
those  already  described  have  been  instituted  on  these  with 
similar  results.  They  have  been  variously  maimed  and  cut 
into  pieces,  the  fragments  reproducing  the  parts  lacking, 
and  rapidly  assuming  a  complete  and  normal  condition. 

We  have  at  least  fifty  species  of  Sea-Anempnes,  in- 
cluding the  allied  genera,  on  the  British  coasts ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  even  much  more  numerous  than 
this,  as  new  disco vei*ies  are  constantly  rewarding  the  close 
examination  of  any  particular  locality.  Among  them  are 
two  or  three  representatives  of  a  form  which  is  far  more 
abundant  in  the  tropical  seas,  where  they  have  acquired 
renown   above   their   fellows   as    "  master-builders."      The 

*  Brit.  Zoophytes,  i.  235. 
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stinictures  of  the  Coral-worms  rery  far  excel  the  mightiest 
edifices  of  man ;  what  was  the  impious  project  of  Babel, 
what  are  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  compared  with  the  coral 
reef  of  Australia^  a  barrier  which  extends  almost  without 
an  interruption  for  a  thousand  miles  ? 

The  notion  that  the  coral-rock  was  commenced  in  the 
fathomless  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  gradually  reared  to  the 
surface,  has  been  exploded  by  the  discovery  of  Darwin  that 
the  Coral-polypes  cannot  exist  at  a  greater  depth  than  some 
twenty  or  thirty  fathoms.  Our  limited  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  do  more  than  allude  to  his  beautiful  and  ingenious 
theory  by  which  all  the  phenomena  of  coral-formations  are 
explained.  It  seems  certain  that  every  such  structure  must 
have  bech  commenced  on  the  inorganic  rock ;  and  the  slow 
Bubsidehce  of  these  in  many  instances  has  produced  the 
various  forms  of  atolls,  or  ring-islets  inclosing  lagoons,  of 
barriers,  and  of  fringing  reefs. 

Most  intelligent  persons  are  acquainted  with  the  more 
common  forms  of  Madrepores  or  Corals.  Whether  existing 
in  massive,  ramified,  or  laminated  structures,  they  commonly 
consist  of  a  light,  porous  stone,  studded  with  shallow  pits,  in 
which  are  seen  thin  perpendicular  plates  radiating  towards 
a  centre.  Sometimes  instead  of  pits  and  a  radiating  ar- 
rangement, the  plates  are  set  in  rows  in  an  involved  and 
sinuated  pattern.  Now,  during  life,  from  amidst  these  plates 
rises  up  a  gelatinous  tissue  bearing  a  mouth  with  protrusilo 
lips,  and  an  array  of  sensitive  tentacles,  all  of  which  on 
alarm  arc  contracted  so  as  to  disappear  completely  in  the 
stony  recesses,  leaving  nothing  apparent  but  the  white  and 
apparently  naked  plates.  Really,  however,  they  are  not 
naked,  but  are  still  invested  with  a  film  of  gelatinous  fiesh, 
so  tightly  stretched  as  to  be  reduced  to  an  invisible  tenuity. 

In  these  massive  or  arborescent  Corals,  each  single  ^pit 
must  be  considered  as  the  habitation  of  a  single  animal,  and 
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the  whole  body  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  little  simple 
Madrepores  of  the  European  seas,  as  the  compound  Lao- 
jnedea  with  its  numerous  branches  and  cells  bears  to  the 
solitary  Hydra,  The  elegant  Coral  that  studs  the  rocks  of 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  (Caryophyllia  Smithii)  is  an 
instnictive  example  of  the  simple  species.  It  consists  of  a 
stony  cylinder  or  inverted  cone,  the  summit  of  which,  hol- 
lowed into  a  shallow  cup,  is  formed  by  the  edges  of  thin 
plates  that  radiate  towards  the  centre.  While  in  its  native 
element,  a  pellucid  gelatinous  flesh  emerges  from  between 
the  plates,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  an  inch  above 
their  level ;  exquisitely  formed  and  coloured  tentacles  fringe 
the  sides  of  the  cup-shaped  cavity,  across  which  stretches 
the  oral  disk  marked  with  a  star  of  some  rich  and  brilliant 
colour  surrounding  the  central  mouth, —  a  slit  with  white 
crenated  lips,  like  the  orifice  of  one  of  those  elegant  cowry- 
shells  that  we  put  upon  our  mantel-pieces. 

In  this  condition  the  affinity  between  a  Madrepore  and 
an  Actinia  is  seen  to  be  very  close.  Indeed,  if  we  imagine 
calcareous  particles  to  be  deposited  on  the  surfaces  of  the 
radiating  membranous  partitions  of  the  latter,  we  should 
have  the  stony  plates,  and  the  Actinia  would  be  in  every 
essential  point  turned  into  a  Coral.  The  habits  and  economy 
of  the  two  forms  coincide  exactly,  except  that  the  Madrepore 
is  permanently  attached  to  the  rock  by  the  adhesion  of  its 
stony  skeleton,  while  the  attachment  of  the  Actinia,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  is  voluntary. 

What  a  storehouse  of  life  is  the  vast  Ocean !  what  a 
prodigious  Alma  Mater  !  What  varied  forms  of  being  are 
borne  in  her  prolific  womb,  and  nourished  on  her  expansive 
bosom  !  "  This  great  and  wide  sea  !  wherein  are  things 
creeping  innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts."  (Ps. 
civ.  25.)  P.  H.  G. 


THE    CONEY. 
Hyrax  Syriacits. 

To  a  elose  observer  of  nature  there  is  something  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  the  plants  and  animals  of  rocks.  When 
young,  how  often  have  we  wondered  to  see  the  blue-bell  or 
the  Lychnis  viscaria  growing  out  of  a  chink,  where  mould 
appeared  to  be  entirely  wanting,  and  yet  the  little  plants 
were  flourishing.  Many  an  eye  was  attracted  by  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  and  many  a  wing  of  bee  and  fly  rested,  whilst 
tongues  and  foot-brushes  were  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
honey  or  the  dust  of  the  anthers.  In  their  seclusion,  these 
rock-flowers  seemed  solitary ;  yet,  how  conspicuous  to  those 
who  wandered  from  the  beaten  path  and  climbed  the  trap 
rocks,  which  they  so  beautifully  decorated !  In  the  same 
way,  if  any  of  our  readers  have  studied  the  manners  of 
insects  or  birds,  they  must  have  felt  how  pleasing  it  is  to 
come  on  the  hill-side  upon  the  nests  or  resting-places  of 
these  creatures,  so  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  man.  We 
have  always  felt  a  similar  interest  in  one  of  Agur's  "  four 
things  which,  though  little  upon  earth,  are  yet  exceeding 
wise ;"  we  allude  to  "  the  Conies,"  mentioned  so  pleasingly 
in  the  30th  chapter  of  Proverbs,  as  being  "  but  a  feeble  folk, 
yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks." 

The  first  distinct  zoological  description  given  of  the 
genus  to  which  the  Coney  belongs,  was  drawn  up  by 
Pallas,  from  a  specimen  obtained  by  Vosmaer  from  Southern 
Africa.*     This  was  the  Cape  Hyrax,  which  had  been  ex- 

*  These  Conies  are  now  well  known.  The  translators  of  the  Scrip- 
tore  rendered  the  Hebrew  word  into  one,  which  they  reckoned  equi- 
valent, via.  CunicuIuSf  rabbit  (or  coney) ;  while  Wycliffe  rendered  it  **  a 
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liibitcd  alive  in  Belgium  in  tlic  year  1766,  under  tlie  name 
of  Bastard  Marmot.  The  learned  naturalist  dissected  the 
anomalous  creature,  and  although  he  classed  it  in  a  genus  oF 
glirine  quadrupeds  (^Cavia),  he  alludes  to  the  intestines 
being  quite  different  from  those  of  any  other  gnawing  quad- 
ruped. Our  celebrated  traveller  Bruce  found  another  species 
of  Ilyrax  during  his  Abyssinian  travels,  and  forwarded  a 
drawing  and  description  of  it  to  Bufibn  in  1782.  In  the 
following  year  Herrmann,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the 
teeth,  described  the  genus  under  the  name  of  Ifyrax,  an  old 
name  for  a  hog  and  a  shrew.  The  illustrious  Cuvier,  in 
1801,  first  ascertained  its  true  place  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and,  pigmy  as  it  is  when  compared  with  its  neai*est  con- 
geners, he  demonstrated,  by  its  osteological  characters,  that 
it  closely  resembled  the  rhinoceros,  and  therewith  it  has 
ever  since  been  associated  in  the  works  of  naturalists.  It 
is  the  most  diminutive  existing  genus  of  the  order  Pachy- 
dermaf a —thsit  order  which  contains  the  bulky  elephant,  the 
formidable  rhinoceros,  and  the  obese  hippopotamus ;  so  that 
the  epithet  ^'feeble"  has  a  more  than  usual  significance 
when  applied  to  it. 

Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  found    the  Coney    common 

litii  harCf  a  folc  unmyzti,  that  In  a  ston  his  bed  settitb.''  It  is  curious 
to  read  in  Dr.  Burchell's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  South  Africa  (I.  p. 
265,  note),  tbat  tbe  Dutch  gave  the  name  of  DaSf  or  Badger,  to  the 
Hyrax  of  the  Cnpe,  as  they  were  reminded  by  its  form  and  habits  of  its 
European  namesake.  Visitors  to  the  Zoological  Gardens  can  now  test 
this  resemblance.  The  Robin  of  Europe  has  had  its  "sweet  familiar  name*' 
transferred,  by  affectionate  emigrants,  to  the  large,  dear- voiced,  red- 
breasted  Thrush  of  North  America  {Turdus  migratorius).  Instances  in- 
numerable crowd  on  our  memory,  but  these  two  will  suffice.  The  Hyrax 
Syriacus  is  called  by  the  Arabs  "  Gbanmem  beni  Esrael,''  the  lamb  or 
sheep  of  the  Jews.  It  strikes  us  as  peculiarly  humane,  that  this  interesting 
little  decoration  of  the  Sinaitic  range  was  protected  from  injury :  '*  the 
coney,  because  he  cbeweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof,  he  is 
unclean  unto  you/'    (Lev.  xi.  P'  ^-~*'  -•-   7.) 
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on  the  Sinai  tic  mountains  near  Has  Muhammed,  but  they 
seldom  met  with  it  in  abundance  farther  north.  The  in- 
habitants of  Mount  Lebanon  seemed  to  know  it,  but  the 
travellers  just  cited  saw  no  specimens  there.  The  Arabs  of 
Mount  Sinai  brought  them  seven  living  specimens,  which 
were  taken  near  the  village  of  Tor.  These  they  kept  in 
confinement  for  some  time,  and  found  they  would  eat  any 
scraps  from  the  table,  although  when  at  liberty  their  food 
is  exclusively  vegetable.  The  voice  exactly  resembles  the 
squeak  of  a  pig.  The  Arabs  reported  that  when  tamed  the 
Conies  ran  after  mice  and  killed  them,  but  they  were 
uncertain  whether  they  ever  ate  them ;  if  they  do,  it  must 
be  from  hunger  or  a  morbid  appetite,  akin  to  that  which 
sometimes  leads  cows,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  to  feed  on 
the  heads  of  fish.  When  alarmed,  they  crawl  along  with 
their  heads  close  to  the  ground,  and  their  stomachs  almost 
touching  it ;  but,  when  there  is  no  danger  in  the  way,  they 
run  pretty  nimbly.  The  Arabs  ensnare  them  in  stone  traps, 
made  in  the  same  way  as  country  boys  in  England  do  when 
they  take  sparrows.  They  put  a  stone  at  the  bottom,  as  the 
Hyrax  is  able  to  burrow,  so  that  without  it  the  creature 
would  easily  escape.  As  a  bait  they  put  twigs  of  the  tamarix 
in  the  trap,  that  plant  being  a  great  favourite  of  the  little 
Pachyderm. — {^SymbohB  PhysiccR,     Mammalia.) 

M.  Leon  de  Laborde  has  given  a  very  excellent  descrip- 
tion and  figure  of  this  curious  little  animal,  which  his 
English  translator*  by  some  strange  mischance  has  called 
"  gazelle."  Two  of  his  guides  brought  to  him  four  of  the 
Conies,  which  they  had  found  in  their  lair,  being  the 
whole  family,  father  and  mother,  and  two  sweet  infants  a 
fortnight  old.  He  describes  them  as  very  active  little  crea- 
tures, which  endeavoured  to  bite  when  they  were  caught. 

*  Journey  through  Arabia  Petrgea  to  Mount  Sinai,  &c.  London,  1836. 
P.  106. 
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In  appearance  they  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  a 
guinea-pig,  from  the  great  vivacity  of  their  eyes  and  the 
head  being  close  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  tailless  buttocks 
are  drawn  in.  Their  legs  are  all  of  the  same  height,  but 
like  rabbits  they  walk  on  the  whole  length  of  the  foot.  On 
Mount  Sinai  they  subsist  on  the  scanty  herbage  with  which 
the  neighbourhood  of  springs  supplies  them.  Although,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  they  can  burrow  when  in  a  state  of 
confinement,  Laborde  says  that  their  natural  retreats  are  the 
holes  which  they  find  ready-made  in  the  rocks. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  common  name  for  the  Coney  is 
£1  Ouebeff  or,  as  Ruppell  renders  it,  Waher ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  the  Uabr  referred  to  by  Forskal  as  eaten  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Arabia.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  of  Bombay, 
when  exploring  the  cliffs  near  the  Convent  of  Mar  Saba,* 
saw  this  creature  gambolling  among  the  rocks,  and  was  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  who  found  it  within  the  proper 
bounds  of  the  Holy  Land.  He  could  not  at  the  time  get  a 
specimen ;  but  the  Arabs  told  him  that  early  in  the  morning 
the  Hyrax  could  easily  be  hit.  Mr.  Herschell  afterwards 
procured  a  specimen  at  the  place  and  saw  its  nest,  which 
wan  A  hole  in  the  rock,  comfortably  lined  with  moss  and 
feathoro.  Fossil  remains  of  a  quadruped  closely  allied  to 
the  Coney  were  found,  in  1839,  in  the  London  clay  near 
Heme  Bay.  Professor  Owen  determined  and  described  the 
cranium  of  this  extinct  animal,  and  called  it  Hyracotherium 
leporinumy  from  its  size  and  analogies  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  hare.  To  a  second  species,  found  in  the  Eocene 
sand  at  Kyson,  in  Suffolk,  he  applied  the  name  of  H,  cuni- 
cuius,  from  its  dimensions  and  resemblance  to  a  rabbit. 
This  is  another  of  the  myriads  of  instances  of  the  unity  of 
design  in  the  works  of  an  Almighty  Hand.  A.  W, 

*  The  Lands  of  the  Bible.    Vol.  ii.  p.  28. 


THE  CUCKOO. 
{Cticuhis  canorus.) 

*^  What  time  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom. 
Thou  fliest  thy  Yocal  Yale, 
An  annual  guest  in  other  lands, 
Another  Spring  to  hail. 

Sweet  bird !  thy  bower  is  ever  green, 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  in  thy  song, 

No  Winter  in  thy  year ! " 

So  sang  a  good  observer  and  a  tuneful  poet,  the  Rev. 
John  Logan,  of  Leith.  Bj  the  time  that  these  pages  appear, 
our  "  delightful  visitant"  will  seldom  be  heard;  and  in  a 
few  vireeks  th6  entire  tribe  will  have  departed.  The  cuckoo 
usually  arrives  early  in  April. 

The  most  anomalous  and  unaccountable  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  cuckoo  is  its  inability  to  hatch  its  own  eggs, 
and  its  consequent  choice  of  a  foster-parent  to  incubate  and 
rear  its  young.  The  cause  of  this  peculiarity  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  assigned.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
old  cuckoos  emigrate  so  early  in  the  season  as  to  have  no 
time  to  complete  their  parental  duties,  and  so  devolve  them 
on  the  titlark  and  other  species.  But  this  is  only  stating  an 
additional  singularity,  and  is  not  truly  an  explanation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  physical  formation  of  the  cuckoo,  so 
far  as  can  be  detected  by  anatomical  observation,  to  debar 
its  fulfilling  the  parental  functions,  and  several  species  of 
the  genus,  closely  allied  in  structure,  build  nests,  hatch 
their  young,  and  rear  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  like 
other  respectable  parents. 

i 
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M.  Sclilegel,  a  well-known  Dutch  naturalist,  is  the  last, 
so  far  as  we  know,  who  has  attempted  to  elucidate  the  point 
in  question.     He  maintains  that  the  principal  cause  of  tl"iis 
peculiar  habit  of  the  cuckoo  is  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 
its  food,  which  is  known  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  hair- 
clad  caterpillars,  such  as  the  larvae  of  the  tiger-moth  {Bomht/ay 
caja).     The  hairy  bulk  of  these  caterpillars,  and  the  enor- 
mous quantity  required  in  consequence  of  their  innutritious 
nature,  so  inflate  the  stomach  as  to  debar  incubation.     Tlic 
cuckoo,  from  an  instinctive  selection  of  an  indigestible  diet 
containing  few  nutritious  particles,  feels  such   a   constant 
craving  as  to  be  continually  on  the  search  for  something" 
more ;  and  the  undue  development  of  the  stomach  seems  to 
influence  that  of  the  eggs,  which  are  very  small,  and  are 
laid   at   lengthened   intervals   of  six   or   eight   days.      M. 
Schlegel's  theory  then  is,  that  the  cuckoo,  occupied  inces- 
santly in  the  search  for  food,  cannot  attend  to  the  duties  of 
incubation  with  such  continuity  as  would  ensure  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  off'spring ;  that  it  could  never,  in  addition  to 
its  own  cravings,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  from  four  to 
half-a-dozen  ravenous  young  ones ;   that  the  laying  of  its 
full  complement  of  eggs  would  occupy  five  or  six  weeks, 
and  so  the  first  ^^g  would  be  spoiled  before  the  last  was 
deposited.    Finally,  that  the  young,  from  want  of  a  sufficing 
nourishment  if  left  to  their  parents,  would  not  attain  suffi- 
cient growth  and  strength  to  enable  them  to  migrate,  as 
they  require  to  do  in  autumn.* 

We  hare  no  well-founded  objection  to  this  view,  nor  do       I 

we  know  of  anv  other  more  entitled  to  consideration.     At 

the  same  time  we  feel  by  iio  means  assunxi  of  this  incessant 

and  all-engrossing  occupation  of  the  cuckoo  by  its  search  for 

food.     On  the  contzArv*  we  have  not  soKlom  roganled  it  as 

♦  See  TemmmcfcV  ".Vanu^tT)»l'Orni(ho!agie,"  torn,  iii.  p.  270,  and        , 
M.  Schlegers  Memoir  therein  i^fL    ired  t<\  I 
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one  of  the  idlest  birds  of  our  acquaintance.  It  is  hy  no 
means  easy  to  provide  for  a  family  under  any  circumstances ; 
but  to  stand  shouting  all  day  from  rocky  pinnacle  or  leafy 
tree,  is  one  of  the  worst  and  least  likely  ways  wo  have  ever 
heard  of.  .  Yet,  while  reposing  amid  the  "  pastoral  melan- 
choly" of  some  mountain  side — not  ourselves  particularly 
busy  at  the  time — we  have  listened  for  many  an  hour  to  the 
^*  wandering  voice"  of  many  cuckoos,  uttering  their  pecu- 
liar cry  with  such  incessant  iteration,  that  they  must  really 
have  been  .entirely  forgetful  of  every  kind  of  caterpillar, 
whether  rough  or  smooth,  and  were  certainly  much  less 
considerate  of  food  than  several  lunching  parties  of  the 
highest  and  most  intellectual  order  of  creation  then  within 
range.  So  we  thanked  them  for  their  pleasant  though  un- 
varied voices.  J.  W. 


A  METAMORPHOSIS. 


In  happy  moment  dost  thou  take  thy  flight, — 

Mooring  thy  bark  when  not  a  breath  nor  shower 
Ruffles  the  waters,  in  secluded  bight, — 

Full  of  thy  purpose,  conscious  of  thy  power. 
Methinks  I  see  one  tiny  foot  and  bright. 

And  then  another,  nicely  grope  its  way. 
Anon  a  head  emerges  into  light. 

And  forthwith  wings  and  all  unfold  to  day. 
And  such  a  day!  to  taste  for  the  first  time 

The  sweets  of  new  existence,  and  to  come 
Thus  gloriously  apparelled  and  subliine, 

In  perfect  use  of  all  the  varied  sum 
Of  all  thy  powers  !  mount  the  sun's  glittering  beam 

And  live  thy  life  ! — it  is  a  wondrous  dream  ! 

M.B. 


NOTES  ON  GREAT  PICTURES. 

THE  "LAST  SUPPER"  OF  LEONARDO  DA  VINCL 

In  the  old  convent  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  at 
Milan,  is  a  chamber,  now  disused  and  locked  up,  the  refec- 
tory of  the  monks  in  former  times,  but  since  employed  both 
for  cavalry  quarters  and  a  granary.  On  one  of  the  end  walls 
of  this  c^iamber,  with  a  doorway  made  through  the  lower 
part,  and  an  imperial  coat-of-arms  fixed  on  the  upper,  are 
the  remains  of  a  great  picture,  painted  in  oil  colours  upon 
the  wall  more  than  three  and  a  half  centuries  ago :  on  the 
other  end  is  a  Crucifixion  in  fresco.  Of  the  ruined  oil  picture 
scarcely  anything  is  preserved,  yet  this  is  the  world-cele- 
brated "Last  Supper"  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

It  was  about  the  year  1482-3,  when  Leonardo  had  com- 
pleted his  thirtieth  year,  (he  was  born  at  Vinci,  in  the  Val 
d'Arno,  below  Florence,  in  1452,)  that,  dissatisfied  with  his 
success  in  his  native  country,  he  sought  his  fortunes  in 
Milan,  in  the  service  of  Ludovico  il  Moro,  then  governing 
the  Milanese  for  his  nephew,  Gian-Galeazzo  Sforza.  Leo- 
nardo had  been  the  scholar  of  the  painter  and  sculptor, 
Verocchio,  and  so  distinguished  himself  when  quite  a  youth 
that  his  master  gave  up  painting  and  restricted  himself  to 
sculpture.  Leonardo  early  turned  his  attention  to  many 
other  studies  in  art  and  science ;  but  notwithstanding  his 
accomplishments,"  which  were  almost  universal,  he  found  no 
encouragement  in  Florence.  The  Medici  family  had  as  yet 
done  little  towards  the  patronage  of  art,  and  Leonardo,  find- 
ing Florence  too  narrow  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abi- 
lities, offered  his  services  at  the  more  magnificent  court  of 
Milan. 
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Leonardo  cannot  have  been  celebrated  at  this  time,  and 
even  his  great  admirer,  Yasari,  attributes  his  success  at  the 
court  of  Ludovico  il  Moro  to  his  skilful  performance  on  the 
lyre.   This  is,  however,  an  accomplishment  to  which  Leonardo 
makes  no  claim  in  his  letter  of  application  to  Ludovico, 
while  he  boldly  states,  "  In  painting,  I  can  do  what  can  be 
done  as  well  as  any  man,  be  he  who  he  may ;"  he  writes 
likewise,  "  I  will  also  undertake  any  work  in  sculpture,  in 
marble,  in  bronze,  or  in  terra-cotta.**     He  was  in  every  de- 
partment distinguished  for  the  originality  of  his  genius  ;  but 
in  this  notice  our  remarks  must  be  limited  to  his  painting. 
His  adoption  of  oil-colours  in  preference  to  fresco,  though  it 
has  turned  out  a  misfortune  for  posterity,  as  the  source  of 
the  destruction  of  his  master-piece,  is  only  one  of  the  in- 
stances of  his  inquiring  mind.     Leonardo  must  have  seen  in 
their  progress  the  first  oil-pictures  executed  in  Florence, — 
those  by  Domenico  Veneziano  and  Andrea  del  Castagno  in 
the  Portinari  Chapel  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  Nuova, 
and  he  at  once  adopted  the  new  method  for  his  own  general 
practice:  Michelangelo  never  even  attempted  it.     Michel- 
angelo, though  a  rival  of  Leonardo  in  after-life,  was  no  rival 
to  him  in  his  youth,  for  when  Leonardo  voluntarily  expa- 
triated  himself,  Michelangelo  was  a  child  in  his  seventh 
or  eighth  year  only.     Leonardo  owed  some  success  to  his 
personal   accomplishments   and  appearance,   but  Ludovico 
Sforza  took  him  into  his  service  as  painter,  sculptor,  and 
civil  engineer.     Li  1485  Leonardo  founded  the  Milanese 
Academy  of  the   Arts  5    and  besides   his   occupations   as 
teacher,  he  was    engaged    during    his    first   residence    at 
Milan,  which   lasted   nearly  twenty  years,   on   two    great 
works,  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Francesco  Sforza^ 
and  the  "  Last  Supper,"  in  the  Convent  Delle  Grazie  :  the 
former  was  never  finished  ;  the  second  was  one  of  the  few 
works  which  he  did  finish.   He  was  fastidious  and  eccentric; 
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he  is  said  to  have  worked  sometimes  the  entire  day,  for- 
getting his  meals  ;  at  others,  to  have  suddenly  left  his  model 
of  the  equestrian  statue,  to  have  repaired  in  the  burning  sua 
of  mid-day  to  the  Convent  Delle  Grazie,  and  there  given 
two  or  three  touches  with  his  brush  on  the  picture,  and  then 
as  suddenly  to  have  left  it  again.  It  was  his  way  to  seisse 
the  impulse  of  the  moment.  He  sketched  on  all  occasions  in 
a  little  sketch-book  always  at  hand.  And  report  says  that 
he  was  long  in  search  of  a  Judas  in  the  by-ways  of  Milan 
without  success,  till,  annoyed  by  the  importunities  of  the 
then  prior  of  the  convent,  he  discovered  that  his  face  was 
exactly  suited,  and  he  is  said.to  have  adopted  it.  This  is  a 
mere  report ;  the  face  has  nothing  remarkable  in  it ;  cer- 
tainly none  of  that  vulgar  deformity  to  which  a  less  skilful 
artist  would  have  recourse  to  express  extreme  vice. 

There  is  a  report  also,  circulated  by  Vasari  and 
Lomazzo,  that  the  head  of  our  Saviour  was  unfinished,  as 
Leonardo  had  exhausted  expression  on  the  apostles.  This 
is  simply  a  modern  version  of  the  ancient  criticisms  on 
works  of  Euphranor  and  Timanthes.  Leonardo's  picture 
was  finished,  though  the  painter  may  easily  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  his  representation  of  the  Lord  ;  no  great  artist 
can  ever  have  been  otherwise. 

It  is  not  known  when  this  picture  was  commenced  or 
finished  ;  it  was  still  in  progress  in  1497,  and  appears  to 
have  been  completed  in  the  following  year ;  and  from  Leo- 
nardo's habits,  and  the  nature  of  many  reports  concerning  it, 
he  must  have  been  occupied  upon  it  many  years.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  painter's  studious  care  in  every  respect, 
the  picture  rapidly  decayed.  Armenini  speaks  of  its  ruined 
state  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  early 
decay  is  attributed  partly  to  the  damp  of  the  locality,  sub- 
ject to  inundations,  and  the  untried  materials  with  which 
Leonardo  prepBrivl  bia  oround,  which  was  composed  of  a 
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mixture  of  pitch,  mastic,  and  plaster,  and  some  other  ingre- 
dients. It  was  smooth  and  perfect  in  appearance,  but  the 
picture  seems  to  have  completely  peeled  off  in  patches  a 
very  few  years  after  it  was  painted. 

The  younger  Richardson  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
last  observer  of  the  original  picture,  that  is,  before  it  had 
undergone  its  first  process  of  repair.  The  interesting  book 
of  the  two  Richardsons,  on  the  Pictures  and  Drawings  of 
Italy,  was  published  in  1722,  and  the  remarks  of  the 
younger  are  important  as  those  of  the  last  traveller  who 
saw  the  picture  in  its  original  state.  He  says,  "  It  is  exces- 
sively ruined,  and  all  the  apostles  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Christ  are  entirely  defaced  ;  the  Christ  and  those  on  his  left 
hand  appear  pretty  plain,  but  the  colours  are  quite  faded, 
and  in  several  places  only  the  bare  wall  is  left.'*  He  re- 
marks, also,  "  They  have  nailed  the  Emperor's  arms  over  the 
Christ's  head  so  low  that  it  almost  touches  his  hair,  and 
hides  a  great  part  of  the  picture."  The  door  below,  which 
appears  to  have  been  there  when  the  picture  was  originally 
painted,  was  enlarged  by  the  monks,  and  the  legs  of  some  of 
the  figures  were  cut  away  in  the  alteration.  Such  was  the 
condition  to  which  this  celebrated  picture  was  reduced 
within  two  centuries  of  its  production  ;  and  the  work  of 
final  obliteration  was  completed  by  the  restorers. 

Since  Richardson's  visit  the  picture  has  twice  undergone 
the  process,  not  of  cleaning  only,  but  of  repainting,  if  we  are 
to  believe  the  general  repwt,  though  the  remains  have  been 
watchfully  cared  for  since  1807.  We  are  forced  to  judge  of 
the  work  therefore  from  copies,  and  fortunately  several  early 
ones  are  preserved ;  that  possessed  by  the  Royal  Academy 
in  London,  by  Marco  d'  Oggione,  being  probably,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  valuable.  It  is  in  oil-colours  of  the  original 
size,  and  was  painted  about  the  year  1510,  for  the  refectory 
of  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and  in  aU  probability  was  known  to 

2  F 
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Leonardo  himself,  as  he  was  again  much  in  the  north  of 
Italy  after  his  appointment  of  court-painter  to  Louis  XII.  in 
1507.  As  it  is  to  copies,  or  prints,  that  we  now  of  necea* 
sity  must  have  recourse,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  cha- 
racter and  merits  of  this  celebrated  picture,  which  marked 
an  era  in  the  history  of  painting,  it  is  safer  to  review  an  old 
copy  made  by  one  of  Leonardo's  own  scholars,  and  for  people 
well  acquainted  with  the  original  in  its  perfect  state,  than 
to  trust  to  any  of  the  more  modern  versions,  made  after  the 
decay  of  the  original  picture,  whatever  may  be  their  supe- 
riority of  execution. 

Sentimental  and  abstract  representations,  with  little  real 
imitation  or  comprehensive  objective  truth,  were  those  cha- 
racteristically made  by  the  painters  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
-they  realised  a  sentiment  or  a  passion,  without  substantially 
presenting  all  the  various  natural  incidents  and  appear- 
ances necessarily  associated  with  its  real  existence ;  all  these 
minor  accessory  matters  were  conventionally  unnecessary. 
So  the  broad  outlines  of  a  passion  sufficient  to  identify  it 
were  nearly  all  that  were  expressed  by  painters  generally; 
and  even  the  human  form  itself  was  only  intelligibly  repre- 
sented, according  to  the  commonest  individual  standard. 
Still,  much  that  was  excellent  was  constantly  displayed  in 
the  pictures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  yet  almost  exclusively 
in  the  province  of  sentiment. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  Italians 
who  discriminated  between  nature  and  convention,  and  dis- 
covered that  the  individual  and  generic  character  of  the 
human  form  were  distinct ;  and  that  individualities  required 
to  be  generalised  before  an  adequate  ideal  representation 
could  be  achieved.  He  further  demonstrated  that  per- 
fection of  representation  could  never  be  attained  by  sacri- 
ficing the  physical  to  the  sentimental :  body  and  mind 
required  equal  cultivation.     Thus  in  his  works  we  observe 
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already  that  enlargement  of  style  Trhich  chai'acterises  the 
cinqnecento,  or  sixteenth-century  development  of  art,  in  Italy, 
from  the  quattrocento,  or  fifteenth-century,  art.  Leonardo 
may  be  almost  termed  the  inventor  of  chiaroscuro,  or  the 
treatment  of  light  and  shade  as  an  art. 

Chiaroscuro  became  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
Leonardo's  style,  and  of  his  school  in  Lombardy  :  all  his 
subsequent  works,  and  especially  the  portrait  known  as 
"  Mona  Lisa  del  Giocondo,"  or  "  La  Belle  Joconde,"  in  the 
Louvre,  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  same  quality. 

The  merit  of  his  celebrated  "  Cenacolo"  consists,  however, 
of  something  more  than  what  may  be  termed  technical  ex- 
cellencies ;  its  highest  qualities  are  those  of  expression. 
The  accessories,  indicating  the  supper,  and  the  grouping,  are 
all  subordinate  to  the  one  great  aim  of  expressing  the  cour 
stemation  of  honest  men  on  hearing  the  words,  "  One  of 
you  will  betray  me  I"  The  power  of  expression  was  not 
new  to  Italian  art,  but  the  combination  of  the  highest  class 
of  mental  character,  with  a  grandeur  of  development  of  the 
physical,  was  new  ;  and  in  so  far  Leonardo  anticipated  his 
subsequent  more  fortunate  rivals  by  nearly  a  generation. 
This  great  oil-picture  of  the  Dominican  convent  at  Milan 
was  commenced,  possibly,  before  Raphael  was  born  even, 
and  certainly  more  than  twenty  years  before  Michelangelo's 
celebrated  "  Cartoon  of  Pisa"  was  exhibited  in  Florence. 
These  are  the  facts  which  mark  Leonardo's  high  position  in 
the  history  of  art.  As  a  teacher,  too,  he  was  great.  The 
studies  still  extant  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  pupils 
show  what  a  patient  and  painstaking  instructor  he  was. 

The  Ducal  Academy  of  Milan,  which  eventually  exer- 
cised so  much  influence  uppn  the  painters  of  Lombardy,  had 
been  established  by  Leonardo  about  1485  ;  and  many  dis- 
tinguished painters  were  educated  in  this  academy.  Even 
the  school  of  Venice  submitted  to  its  influence,  in  adopting 
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the  Milanese  character  of  light  and  shade,  as  evinced  by 
Giorgione  and  his  imitators.  Traditionary  forms  were  super- 
seded by  more  natural ;  and  not  the  least  of  Leonardo's 
remarkable  services  was  the  diligence  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to'  the  study  of  anatomy.  He  attended  the  demon- 
strations of  Marcantonio  della  Torre  at  Pavia,  about  1490, 
and  made  many  minute  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  pai::ts  of 
the  human  body.  These  studies  were  doubtless  made  exclu- 
sively to  assist  him  in  his  own  teaching  ;  they  have  now  no 
artistic  value— they  are  too  small  and  fragmentary — ^but 
many  of  the  sketches  are  perfect  in  style,  identical  with  the 
best  efforts  of  Michelangelo  or  Raphael,  and  even  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view  they  show  the  observation  of  some 
parts  which  were  supposed,  in  the  history  of  anatomy,  to 
have  been  discovered  only  a  century  later :  some  of  his 
sketches,  however,  are  occasionally  physiologically  incorrect. 
Three  volumes  of  these  drawings,  originally  in  one,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor.  There  is  no 
space  here  to  enumerate  the  works  of  Leonardo  ;  many  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  very  few  can  be  authenticated.  His 
pictures  can  never  have  been  numerous,  as  he  was  not  only 
fastidious  and  dilatory,  but  excessively  laborious  in  his  pre- 
liminary studies,  and  also  much  occupied  in  scientific  pur- 
suits, theoretically  and  practically  :  his  hydraulic  works 
were  extensive. 

Leonardo's  peaceful  and  useful  labours  in  Milan  were, 
however,  suddenly  arrested  by  the  invasion  of  Lombardy  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  the  flight  of  Ludovico  il  More,  in 
1499.  Ludovico  had  given  Leonardo  a  small  vineyard  near 
the  Porta  Vercellina,  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  otherwise  ill  provided  for,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  his  fortunes  anew  in  the  world.  He, 
however,  retained  this  piece  of  ground  and  built  a  house 
upon  it,  which,  with  a  portion  of  the  land,  he  bequeathed  to 
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his  scholar  Salai ;  and  the  remainder  to  his  faithful  servant 
De  Vilanis.  It  was  sold  after  Leonardo's  death  for  their 
benefit. 

Having  spent  a  few  months  with  his  friend  and  scholar 
Francesco  Melzi  at  Vaprio,  Leonardo  set  out,  in  1500,  with 
Fra  Luca  Paciolo,  the  mathematician,  for  Florence.  Louis's 
Gascon  archers  had  destroyed  the  model  of  his  colossal 
statue  of  Francesco  Sforza. 

The  portrait  of  the  Donna  Lisa,  the  wife  of  Francesco  del 
Giocondo,  and  which  occasionally  occupied  Leonardo  for 
four  years,  appears  to  have  been  now  commenced  at  Flo- 
rence ;  but  in  1502,  Leonardo  was  acting  in  the  Bomagna 
as  engineer  to  Cesare  Borgia,  the  Pope's  general,  who  had 
been  created  Duke  of  Yalentinois  by  Louis  XII.  In  1503 
we  find  him  again  in  Florence,  when  he  commenced  his  car- 
toon of  the  "  Battle  of  Anghiari,"  by  order  of  the  Gonfalo- 
niere  Soderini,  for  the  decoration  of  one  end  of  the  Council 
Hall  in  the  Palazzo  Vecchio  ;  Michelangelo's  "cartoon  of 
Pisa"  was  prepared  for  a  picture  for  the  opposite  end  of 
the  same  hall.  These  cartoons  were  completed  and  exhi- 
bited in  1506  ;  but  the  pictures  were  never  carried  out,  and 
the  original  cartoons  have  been  destroyed,  though  parts  of 
both  designs  are  preserved. 

In  1507  he  was  again  in  Milan,  and  was  then  appointed 
court-painter  by  Louis  XII.  Much  of  his  time  was  now 
spent  near  Milan,  especially  on  works  of  irrigation  and  na- 
vigation ;  and  he  was  occasionally  also,  for  short  intervals, 
at  Florence. 

His  first  visit  to  Eome  was  made  in  the  year  1514,  in 
company  with  Giuliano  de'  Medici.  His  stay,  however,  in 
the  Eternal  City  was  very  short.  Leo  X.  had  commissioned 
him  to  execute  some  work  in  the  Vatican,  and  as  he  had 
resolved  to  paint  it  in  oil-colours,  he  made  the  necessary 
preparations  ;  these  were  seen  by  the  Pope,  who,  mistaking 
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them  purely  for  those  of  varnishiDg,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  this 
man  will  never  do  anything  ;  he  thinks  of  the  end  before 
the  beginning  of  his  work."  This  want  of  courtesy  and 
appreciation,  together  with  Leonardo's  anomalous  position  at 
Rome,  where  his  young  rivals  Raphael  and  Michelangelo 
enjoyed  such  unbounded  fame  in  contrast  with  his  own 
comparative  obscurity,  rendered  a  longer  sojourn  there  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  and  he  returned  to  Milan,  again  a  disap- 
pointed man.  Francis  I.  had  now  succeeded  Louis  XIL, 
and  was  disposed  to  show  Leonardo  the  same  favour  that 
the  Italian  painter  had  received  from  his  father-in-law. 
Francis  even  invited  him  to  France,  and  would  have  taken 
with  him  also  the  painting  of  "The  Last  Supper,"  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  remove  it  from  the  wall.  Leonardo 
accompanied  Francis  to  France  in  January  1517,  taking 
with  him  the  cartoon  of  St.  Anne  with  the  Virgin  on  her 
knees,  which  is  now  in  the  Royal  Academy,  London.  The 
composition  has  been  several  times  painted,  with  some  modi- 
fications, by  Leonardo  and  by  his  principal  scholars. 

Leonardo  was  liberally  rewarded  by  the  king,  liis  fixed 
stipend  as  court  painter  was  700  crowns  per  annum  ;  but 
he  was  now  old  and  feeble,  and  doubtless  depressed  in  spirits 
by  his  complete  expatriation.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
executed  any  work  in  painting  ;  the  king  could  not  even 
persuade  him  to  colour  his  cartoon  of  St.  Anne.  His  health 
rapidly  declined,  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  1519,  in  his  sixty- 
seventh  year,  he  died  at  Cloux,  near  Amboise,  where  he 
had  lately  resided. 

It  was  reported  by  Yasari  that  Leonardo  died  in  the 
arms  of  Francis  I.  This  is,  however,  not  mentioned  by 
Melzi  in  his  letter  to  Leonardo's  brothers  ;  and  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  court  was  on  that  day  at  St.  Germain 
en  Laye,  and  no  journey  was  performed.  Either  the  story 
or  the   date  must   be   an   error,  and  the  latter  is  not  so 
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'definitiyely  fixed  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  truth 
-of  the  story.  The  date  is  found  only  in  the  letter  written 
by  Francesco  Melzi  on  June  1st  to  Leonardo's  brothers, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  copy  of  the  painter's  will  in  the 
possession  of  Melzi's  heirs.  He  bequeathed  all  his  works 
of  art,  books,  &c.,  and  clothes,  to  Melzi,  who  appears  to 
have  resided  with  him  in  France. 

Such  was  the  career  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  the  Renaissance  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  Italy.  "  If 
any  doubt  could  be  harboured,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his 
**  Literature  of  Europe,"  "not  as  to  the  right  of  Leonardo 
da  Yinci  to  stand  as  the  first  name  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  is  beyond  all  doubt,  but  as  to  his  originality  in  so 
many  discoveries,  which  probably  no  one  man,  especially  in 
such  circumstances,  has  ever  made,  it  must  be  on  an  hypo- 
thesis, not  very  untenable,  that  some  parts  of  physical 
science  had  already  attained  a  height  which  mere  books  do 

not  record The  discoveries  which  made  Galileo,  and 

Kepler,  and  Maestlin,  and  Maurolicus,  and  Castelli,  and 
other  names,  illustrious,. the  system  of  Copernicus,  the  very 
theories  of  recent  geologers,  are  anticipated  by  Da  Vinci." 

These  discoveries  are  shown  in  some  extracts  from  his 
manuscripts  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  published 
by  Venturi  at  Paris  in  1797.*  Leonardo's  MSS.  were 
brought  by  Napoleon  to  Paris,  but  were  afterwards  restored 
to  Milan.  His  most  popular  work  is  his  Treatise  of  Painting, 
«  Trattato  della  Pittura,"  published  in  Milan  in  1804,  and 
preceded  by  a  valuable  memoir  by  Amoretti  :  it  has  beeil 
translated  into  many  languages.  Leonardo's  genuine  works 
are  extremely  rare.  The  Eoyal  Academy  is  fortunate  in 
the  possession  of  the  copy  of  the  "  Last  Supper  "  by  Oggione, 
and  of  the  cartoon  of  St,  Anne,  which  illustrate  the  painter's 
matured  style  :    the  "  Dispute  with   the   Doctors,"  in  the 

*  Essai  sur  les  Ouvrages  Physico-Mathemat.  de  Leonard  da  Yinci,  &c. 
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National  Gallery,  is  a  doubted  work.  The  "  Mona  Lisa,** 
at  the  Louvre,  is  one  of  the  most  genuine  of  his  portraits  ; 
but  the  most  masterly  in  execution  is,  doubtless,  his  own 
portrait,  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizj  at  Florence. 

Of  the  celebrated  "  Last  Supper "  there  are  several 
good  engravings  by  Frey,  Morghen,  Wagner,  and  A.  L, 
Dick.  Leonardo's  principal  scholars  and  imitators,  and  the 
painters  who  constitute  the  Milanese  school  in  its  most 
marked  development,  are  Bernardino  Luini,  Andrea  Salai, 
Marco  d'Oggioue,  Francesco  Melzi,  and  Gaudenzio  Ferrari ; 
and  many  of  the  works  commonly  attributed  to  the  head  of 
the  school  are  the  works  of  these  painters.  They  are 
chiefly  distinguished  by  their  soft  and  elaborate  light  and 
shade.  The  compositions  are  simple  ;  but  the  drawing, 
though  large  in  style,  frequently  betrays  a  very  evident 
timidity  of  execution^  B.  N.  W. 


SEED  TO  THE  SOWEE  AND  BEEAD  TO  THE 

EATEE. 

One  could  imagine  a  globe  like  the  earth  so  constituted 
that  its  whole  bulk  should  be  matter  fit  for  food  to  its 
human  inhabitants.  In  that  case  no  man  would  be  obliged 
to  do  more  than  go  to  the  end  of  his  own  cottage  in  the 
morning  "with  a  sack  and  a  shovel,  and  quarry  as  much  as 
would  satisfy  the  wants  of  his  family  for  the  day.  But 
although,  in  the  estimate  of  your  real  savage,  a  jovial  life^ 
this  would  have  been  a  far  less  perfect  world  than  the  one 
we  occupy,  where,  by  giving  "  seed  to  the  sower,"  and  so 
supplying  .*«  bread  to  the  eater,*'  the  Creator  exercises  and 
developes  the  bodily  and  mental  powers  of  the  inhabitants, — 
their  strength  and  industiy,  their  ingenuity  and  forethought. 

Philosophy  and  r^jj^^n  combine  to  declare  that  seed  is 

0*0; 
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the  gift  of  God.  It  is  true  we  see  it  produced  annually 
bj  a  process  of  nature,  without  a  miracle.  But  in  all  the 
examples  that  we  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of,  the  grain 
grows  from  a  seed.  If,  in  one  case,  it  should  grow  without 
a  seed,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  miracle.  But  the  first 
seed  did  not  spring  from  a  seed ;  so  that  the  existence  of  a 
single  grain  of  wheat  is  evidence  altogether  resistless,  that  a 
miracle  has  been  wrought. 

Not  only  must  grain  have  been  miraculously  created  at 
first,  but  each  species  must  have  been  created  separately. 
"  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him,  and  to  every 
seed  his  own  body."  (1  Cor.  xv.  38.)  Philosophy  counter- 
signs this  announcement.  Species  and  genera  do  not  inter- 
change in  nature.  We  can  no  more  make  barley  spring 
from  wheat,  than  we  can  make  it  spring  from  nothing. 

But  though  the  grain  has  been  formed  with  all  the 
capabilities  of  growth  and  reproduction  in  its  own  nature,  it 
could  not  grow  and  reproduce  itself,  unless  it  met  with 
influences  external  to  itself,  fitted  to  call  forth  its  powers. 
It  must  have  earth,  air,  light,  and  moisture ;  wanting  any 
one  of  these,  all  the  inherent  capabilities  of  the  grain  would 
go  for  nothing.  It  would  never  grow.  The  grain  is  won- 
derfully prepared  by  its  internal  structure  for  sending  forth 
a  bud,  and  that  bud  charged  with  the  germs  of  new  grain 
an  hundred-fold.  Yet  these,  would  lie  dormant  as  a  stone 
unless  the  earth  were  moistened  with  rain.  Wheat  has  lain 
beyond  reach  of  air  and  moisture,  in  Egyptian  tombs, 
without  germinating,  probably  two  thousand  years ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  was  committed  to  the  humid  earth,  it  sprang 
and  reproduced  itself,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  long  slumber. 
The  internal  structure  and  the  external  appliances  are  both 
necessary  alike  to  reproduction,  and  God  provides  both  in 
fitting  time  and  measure. 

Thus  food  is  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  is  also  the  produce 
of  man's  labour.     He  does  not  give  a  continent  of  food  to 
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human  animals;  he  gives  seed  to  the  sower,  and  accoi*ding 
to  the  sowing,  so  shall  the  eating  be  scanty  or  plenteous. 
The  whole  arrangement  of  nature  is  like  a  huge  piece  of 
machinery,  that  would  go  round,  in  exquisite  harmony 
indeed,  but  with  an  empty  clank  and  producing  nothing, 
unless  men  stood  before  it  to  feed  it.  The  Creator's  pre- 
parations would  not  feed  men,  without  men's  foresight  and 
labour.  This  is  no  defect  in  providential  arrangements :  it 
is  their  perfection. 

Man  literally  sows  that  he  may  eat,  and  eats  that  he 
may  sow.  By  his  labour  and  care  from  spring  to  harvest, 
he  is  enabled  to  eat  in  plenty  during  the  succeeding  year : 
and  in  the  strength  of  this  food  he  goes  on  during  the  many 
days  of  labour  and  watchfulness  necessary  for  bringing  the 
next  harvest  to  perfection. 

All  the  main  features  of  this  process  have  their  counter- 
part in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  There,  also,  we  have  both 
Grod's  gift  and  man's  labour. 

The  seed  is  the  word.  That  word  is  God's  gift.  Men  could 
not  make  a  gospel,  any  more  than  they  could  create  a  grain  of 
wheat.  In  both  departments  the  permanence  is  secured  by  a 
process  of  sowing  and  reproduction  in  which  the  hand  of  man 
must  be ;  but  in  the  origin  of  both  God  acts  alone.  He  had 
no  creature  in  His  counsel  when  He  gave  to  the  seed  of  grain 
and  the  seed  of  the  word  "  a  body  as  it  pleased  Him." 

The  administration  by  the  Spirit  for  giving  effect  to  the 
word  of  grace,  is  also  all  His  own.  As  the  rain  cometh  down, 
so  the  word  is  accompanied  by  the  ministration  of  the  Spirit 
to  make  it  effectual.  Grain^  after  it  is  created  by  God  and 
sown  by  man,  is  not  more  entirely  dependent  for 'growth 
on  rain  from  heaven,  than  is  the  word  preached  on  the 
ministry  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  the  Spirit  that  quickeneth. 
Like  floods  on  the  dry  ground  is  that  Spirit  poured  out. 
God  had  the  power  in  His  own  hand  when  He  first  gave  the 
Gospel,  and  He  keeps  the  power  in  His  own  hand  still,  even 
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after  the  seed  is  committed  to  earthen  vessels ;  for  the  seed 
will  never  and  nowhere  spring  until  it  get  those  showers  of 
blessing  which  He  only  can  give,  and  which  He  has  specifi- 
callj  promised  to  bestow  at  the  request  of  His  people. 

But  man  has  a  part  in  the  administration  of  the  Gospel 
— ^a  part  given  to  him  by  God.  It  is  like  the  part  assigned 
to  him  in  the  processes  of  nature.  Here,  too,  man  must  sow 
and  eat :  eat  and  sow. 

He  must  sow.  We  have  gotten  the  Gospel  through  the 
sowing  of  those  who  went  before  us.  The  seed  of  it  has  not 
been  created  in  our  days.  God  has  given  no  new  word  to 
men  for  many  generations.  The  law  has  not  been  spoken  from 
out  the  mist  on  our  mountain-tops.  The  man  Christ  Jesus 
did  not  go  out  and  in  among  our  villages  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  teaching  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Gospel  was 
sent  to  another  part  of  the  earth ;  and  thence  it  was  brought 
to  this  land  many  ages  before  we  were  bom.  It  was  faith- 
fully sown  by  our  forefathers.  They  often  sowed  in  tears, 
and  it  is  because  of  their  sowing  that  we  now  reap  in  joy. 

In  some  countries  where  the  Gospel  was  early  planted 
and  where  it  flourished  long,  there  is  now  an  entire  de- 
solation. If  there  is  a  breach  in  the  sowing  of  one  gene- 
ration, the  generation  following  perish  for  want  of  food; 
and  this  whether  the  cessation  be  due  to  violence  from 
without,  or  indolence  within.  If  the  fathers  do  not  sow, 
from  whatever  cause,  the  children  cannot  eat.  Physically 
and  morally  each  generation  of  mankind  is  dependent  on  the 
generation  preceding.  This  is  the  constitution  of  the 
universe :  this  is  the  will  of  God.  It  is  foolish  to  forget  or 
deny  it.  The  growth,  and  even  the  continued  life,  of  the 
child,  is  absolutely  made  dependent  on  the  care  of  the  parent. 
The  child's  life  and  health  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  parents 
at  a  time  when  the  child  is  no  more  capable  of  judging  or 
acting  than  before  he  was  born.  In  a  similar  way,  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  the  generation  rising  up  is  moulded  by 
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the  generation  before  it.  One  person  and  one  people  grow- 
up  with  Christianity  for  their  religion,  and  European  philo- 
sophy as  the  staple  of  their  intellectual  education ;  another 
person  and  another  people  grow  up  with  Brahminism  for 
their  religion,  and  Asiatic  fables  for  their  education, — under 
the  sovereign  dispensation  of  the  Eternal,  no  doubt, — ^but 
instrumentally  altogether,  because  their  parents  in  one  case 
sowed  good  seed,  in  the  other  bad.  Each  generation  of 
mankind  is  like  a  link  in  a  hanging  chain.  It  hangs  on  the 
link  above  it,  and  bears  up  the  links  below.  If  the  one 
above  it  give  way,  itself  and  its  successors  fall. 

Why  should  men  stumble  so  much  at  the  doctrine  of  the 
Fall  in  Adam  ?  It  is  no  new  or  strange  thing.  That  sin 
should  come  into  the  world  by  one  man,  and  that  we  are  all 
made  sinners,  and  so  sufferers,  by  the  fall  of  one  who  died 
long  before  we  were  born, — this  is  the  doctrine  which  in 
revelation  becomes  a  stumbling-block  to  men.  It  may  be 
too  deep  to  be  thoroughly  explained ;  but  it  is  too  common 
to  be  capable  of  denial :  we  are  surrounded  by  the  same 
thing  in  providence  every  day. 

In  Asia  Minor,  where  John  poured  forth  the  love  of 
Jesus,  and  where  generations  of  disciples  fed  upon  the  truth, 
the  children  are  now  taught  and  trained  to  believe  in  Ma- 
homet, because  many  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a  breach 
in  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  It  would  be  as  vain  to  deny  the 
doctrine  as  to  kick  against  the  fact.  It  may  be  too  deep 
for  us,  but  there  it  is.  Contact  with  these  facts  and  these 
doctrines  is  not  fitted  to  gratify  our  pride.  May  At  increase 
our  humility.  What  we  enjoy  we  did  not  make.  We  have 
it  by  God's  gift  at  first,  and  through  the  faithfulness  of  our 
forefathers.  Let  us  not  be  high-minded,  but  fear.  Let  us 
sow  the  good  seed  for  our  children's  sake — for  the  world's 
sake.  Let  us  sow  the  word  that  it  may  spread  over  all  the 
world,  and  go  down  to  latest  generations.  Let  us  sow  it  that 
our  children's  children  may  call  us  blessed.  W.  A. 
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TO  FRIENDS  FAR  AWAY. 

No.  II. 

June  24, 1854. 

Dear  Friends, —  Since  Christmas,  when  our  last  was 
•written,  England  has  gone  to  war.  St.  Petersburg  is  a 
dreary  capital; — ^with  its  crawling  Neva,  its  swampy  environs, 
and  its  eight  months'  winter,  a  hyperborean  Amsterdam ; — 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  frost-bitten  Czars  should  wish 
to  exchange  it  for  the  sunny  domes  on  the  brink  of  the 
Bosphorus.  But  Turkey  is  England's  ally,  and  France 
would  rather  see  the  Crescent  than  the  two-headed  Eagle 
cruising  along  its  Mediterranean  sea-border.  So  France 
and  England  have  made  common  cause  in  resisting  the  first 
movement  towards  Turkish  annexation;  and  at  this 
moment  their  combined  fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas, 
the  finest  ever  fitted  out,  are  hovering  round  forts  perhaps 
the  most  formidable  that  ever  guarded  a  frontier.  Even 
those  of  you  who  live  in  Pitcaim  and  the  Falklands  may 
have  heard  all  this  already ;  but,  as  faithful  chroniclers,  we 
must  insert  it  in  our  news-letter.  Whatever  be  the  issue, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  turning-points  in  the  story  of  the  world. 

In  the  meanwhile,  feeling  as  if  Russia  were  her 
prisoner  rather  than  her  foe,  this  strong  country  holds  on 
her  path  of  steady  self-improvement,  and  does  not  slack 
her  efibrts  for  her  neighbours.  Never  were  May-meet- 
ings better  attended,  and  never  were  the  funds  of  our 
religious  societies  more  flourishing ;  and  hitherto  the  only 
effect  which  the  war  has  exerted  on  the  cause  of  evangelisa- 
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tion,  has  been  to  turn  the  eye  of  British  Christians  to  the 
openings  for  the  Gospel  in  Turkey.  For  many  years  our 
American  brethren  have  been  labouring  with  remarkable 
success  amongst  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Christians  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  information 
diffused  by  the  Rev.  Cuthbert  G.  Young,  and  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  a  society  has  just 
been  organised  auxiliary  to  these  American  missions. 

In  Scotland  the  cause  of  sobriety  and  Sabbath  obser- 
vance has  gained  a  great  triumph.  By  a  recent  enactment 
the  public-houses  are  closed  throughout  the  Lord's  day. 
Were  the  experiment  extended  to  England,  many  a  drunk- 
ard's family  would  have  reason  to  bless  a  paternal  •govern- 
ment, and  many  a  sot  would  live  to  thank  the  friendly 
power  which  saved  him  from  his  own  bad  passions.  At  this 
moment  there  lies  before  us  a  curious  chart  of  "British 
Taxation,"  in  which  the  several  items  are  built  up  into  so 
many  obelisks.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  toper's  tower 
is  by  far  the  tallest.  It  represents  seventy-seven  and  a  half 
millions  of  money,  whilst  the  government  taxes  are  only 
fifty  millions :  that  is  to  say,  for  every  shilling  we  pay  the 
tax-gatherer  we  treat  ourselves  to  eighteenpence  worth  of 
drink  and  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  our  annual  export 
is  sixty-five  millions'  worth  of  goods  of  all  kinds ;  and  were 
we  converting  all  this  into  education,  religious  instruction, 
benevolent  effort,  and  substantial  comfort,  O  England,  what 
people  would  be  like  unto  thee  ?  But  unfortunately,  the 
whole  goes  into  the  bottle,  and  Britain  spends  on  wine, 
beer,  and  spirits,  all  the  wealth  that  her  merchant  navy 
brings  home.  To  those  patriotic  gentlemen  who  fear  that 
the  poor  of  England  suffer  from  the  large  sums  expended  on 
foreign  missions,  it  must  be  comforting  to  know  that  all  the 
Bibles,  tracts,  and  teachers,  sent  abroad  do  not  cost  a  million 
a-year.     In  other  words,  philanthropy  does  not  send  out  of 
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the  country  a  groat  for  every  pound  that  foreign  countries 
send  home ;  and  for  every  penny  that  the  Christians  of 
Britain  spend  on  the  heathen,  the  poor  of  Britain  spend  a 
crown  on  their  own  snuff,  beer,  and  spirits. 

The  happiest  omen  of  our  time  is  the  self-sacrificing 
interest  which  the  rich  and  the  educated  are  exhibiting  in 
the  case  of  their  less  privileged  countrymen.  Nearly  half 
the  papers  at  this  moment  on  our  table  point  in  this  direc- 
tion. Here  are  the  "  City  Mission  Magazine,"  and  the 
**  Report  of  the  Association  for  Open -Air  Preaching."  Next 
comes  a  whole  volume  of  Letters  to  the  Boys  and  Men  of 
his  Candle  Factory,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  James  Wilson,  most 
cordial' and  brotherly;  and  in  fit  companionship  a  lecture 
delivered  to  upwards  of  five  hundred  seamen  at  Southampton, 
by  Sir  W.  E,  Parry,  in  which  the  plain  counsels  of  a  sympa- 
thising friendliness  are  rendered  quite  sublime  by  the  per- 
vasive tone  of  Christian  heroism.  Here  is  Mr.  Hanbury's 
appeal  for  his  Boys'  Refuge  at  Whitechapel,  in  which  sixty 
inmates  have  already  been  rescued  from  ruin ;  and  here, 
beside  tickets  to  the  Bang  William  Street  Diorama  and 
Lectures  to  Working  Men,  is  an  invitation  to  a  conversazione 
on  the  best  means  of  supplying  the  industrious  classes  with 
wholesome  literature.  These  are  good  signs.  Here,  too,  is 
**  A  Letter  to  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  on  the  Order  for 
Morning  Prayers,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Lester  (Seeleys), 
which  reminds  us  of  a  movement  now  commencing,  we  trust, 
and  which  promises  to  be  fraught  with  blessings  to  our 
rural  population  especially.  Ever  since  Archbishop  Laud 
united  two  services  in  one,  the  morning  worship  in  the 
Church  of  England  has  been  by  far  too  long.  As  it  is,  it 
may  not  fatigue  a  few  devout  and  earnest  worshippers ;  but, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  leaving  no  time  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Word,  to  our  city  artizans  it  is  usually  a  tedium,  and 
to  the  torpid  minds  of  country  labourers  it  is  apt  to  become 
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a  mere  mecbanical  routine.  Such  a  re-casting  as  has  been 
adopted  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Birmingham,  with  the  leave  of  his 
diocesan,  would  overtake  the  whole  liturgy  in  the  course  of 
the  day,  and  whilst  the  "  reasonable  service  "  would  become 
much  more  adapted  to  men  of  like  passions  with  ourselves, 
it  would  greatly  facilitate  the  task  of  those  who  in  our  high- 
ways and  hedges  are  "compelling"  their  careless  neighbours 
to  "come  in." 

On  the  10th  of  June  we  witnessed  the  opening  of  the 
Crystal  Palace.  It  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  Queen  of 
England,  in  a  plain  morning  dress,  though  surrounded  by 
the  elite  of  all  the  land,  presiding  at  a  festivity  so  entirely- 
popular.  And  it  was  a  still  finer  thing  to  see  the  Primate 
of  England  offering  prayer  at  the  opening,  not  of  a  church, 
but  of  a  building  devoted  to  innocent  recreation  and  aesthe- 
tic culture ;  and,  amidst  foreign  potentates  and  the  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nations,  to  hear  from  the  sixteen  hundred 
choristers  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm  : — 

**  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell, 
Sing  to  the  Lord  with  joyful  voice.'' 

The  Crystal  Palace  is  an  encyclopaedia  under  glass, — a 
lecture  to  the  eye  on  almost  every  subject  in  Nature  and  in 
Art, — the  most  magnificent  illustrated  lesson-book  which 
has  ever  been  contributed  to  the  instruction  of  mankind. 

Thanks  for  your  friendly  criticisms  on  "Excelsior." 
We  are  glad  that  so  many  like  our  American  story  ;  and  if 
hesitating  critics  will  only  persevere,  we  think  it  will  make 
converts  of  them  all.  Only  the  reader  of  "My  Brother's 
Keeper"  must  not  treat  a  single  chapter  as  if  it  were  the 
tale  entire,  nor  expect  in  a  photographic  portrait  the  unreal 
beauties  and  heroic  proportions  of  Lawrence. 
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No.  IV. 

ACALEPH^. 

In  walking  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  London 
on  a  clear  winter's  evening,  we  have  often  admired  the 
beauty  of  the  lamps  that  illuminate  the  shops  and  cast  such 
a  flood  of  radiance  on  the  thronged  streets.  The  elegant 
forms  of  the  glass  shades,  the  beauty  of  the  material  of 
which  they  are  composed,  and  the  various  degrees  of  trans- 
lucency  which  they  are  made  to  assume  by  the  roughness  or 
polish  of  their  surface,  in  particular,  have  often  attracted  our 
attention;  and  we  have  been  interested  by  tracing  their 
very  obvious  resemblance  to  certain  living  creatures  that 
swim  in  the  vast  deep, — creatures  which  the  poet  describes, 
as 

**  Figured  by  hand  Divine  ;  there's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  they  glow, 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow.''* 

We  refer  of  course  to  the  MedustE,  The  forms  given  to 
our  lamp-shades, — spherical,  hemispherical,  umbrella-like, 
saucer-like,  spheroids  either  oblate  or  prolate,  and  others 
which  no  single  or  compound  term  can  express, — are  the  very 
counterparts  of  those  of  the  Sea-blubbers.  They,  too,  look  as 
if  they  were  blown  in  glass ;  the  perfect  transparency  of 
some,  and  the  dimly  pellucid,  and  as  it  were  granulated, 
texture  of  others,  accurately  represents  the  polished  or  ground 
condition  of  that  substance ;  while  in  some  species  (as  in  the 

♦  Crabbe. 

2  c^ 
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genus  ^quorea,  for  example)  we  find  both  conditions,  ar- 
ranged in  alternate  longitudinal  bands,  exactly  as  we  have 
seen  stripes  of  clear  and  ground  glass  in  some  lamps  at  tlie 
West  End.  •  And  further;  as  we  occasionally  see  these  shades 
made  of  stained  glass,  and  arrayed  in  colours  whose  brilliancy 
is  heightened  by  the  translucency  of  the  material ;  so,  while 
most  of  the  animals  of  which  we  speak  are  devoid  of  positive 
colour,  there  are  a  few  which  add  a  gay  hue  to  a  hyaline 
clearness. 

Among  the  forms  which  find  their  true  affinities  among 
the  Sea- Anemones,  there  is  a  genus  named  Ltteernartay 
which  departs  very  considerably  from  the  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  its  fellows.  It  is  a  gelatinous  animal,  of  the  shape 
of  a  vase,  cup,  or  trumpet,  affixed  to  the  stems  of  sea-weeds 
by  a  narrow  foot,  but  so.  slightly  as  to  be  detached  on  the 
least  disturbance.  The  margin  of  the  cup  bears  at  certain 
symmetrical  points  clusters  of  slender  tentacles,  and  a  little 
mobile  protrusile  proboscis  stands  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
vase-like  cavity.  All  these  particulars  indicate  this  delicate 
animal  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Actini»  and  the 
Medusse. 

The  mo3t  ordinary  form  assumed  by  a  Medusa  is  that 
of  an  umbrellf^  or  a  mu9hxoom»  of  greater  or  less  thickness, 
composed  of  a  tender  jelly  of  so  little  consistence  that  almost 
the  whole  may  be  resolved  into  simple  water,  or  a  fluid 
which  no  chemical  analysis  has  been  able  to  distinguish  from 
sea-water.  A  large  Sea-blubber  weighing  fifty  ounces  is 
cast  upon  the  beach,  and  after  lying  exposed  to  a  day's  hot 
sun,  all  that  remains  is  a  subtle  and  impalpable  film  spread 
over  the  sand  where  it  lay,  which  if  carefully  collected  will 
not  weigh  five  grains.  The  texture  appears  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  cells  formed  of  the  most  attenuated  membrane  and 
filled  with  sea-water. 

Yet  out  of  these  simple  elements,  according  to  the  re- 
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searches  of  Professor  Agassiz,  the  muscular,  the  yascular, 
the  nervous,  and  other  tissues  are  composed,  various  organs, 
some  of  them  suffidentlj  complex,  are  formed,  and  different 
Unctions  are  originated.  B7  a  periodical  succession  of 
alternate  expansions  and  contractions,  the  apparently  help- 
less animal  oontrives  to  pump  itself  along  through  the  waves 
with  force  and  precision ;  bj  the  elastic  threads  which  lie 
coiled  up  in  innumerable  capsules,  ready  to  be  darted  into 
the  flesh  of  its  intended  prey,  it  can  instantly  arrest,  benumb, 
and  paralyse  the  lithe  worm  and  the  arrowy  flsh ;  by  the 
eontractility  of  its  fimbriated  membranes  it  can  drag  the 
prey  to  its  protrusile  mouth,  in  which  it  is  speedily  en- 
gulphed,  and  almost  as  speedily  digested.  Feeble  and  inert  as 
they  appear,  some  of  these  animals  are  truly  to  be  dreaded  for 
their  power  of  stinging,  whence  the  whole  class  have  derived 
their  appellation  of  Aealephte,  or  nettles.  "  Among  them," 
says  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  ''  the  Cyanma  capillata  of 
our  seas  is  a  most  formidable  creature,  and  the  terror  of 
tender^skinned  bathers.  With  its  broad,  tawny,  festooned, 
and  soalloped  disk,  often  a  full  foot  or  even  more  across, — 
it  flaps  its  way  through  the  yielding  waters,  and  drags  after 
it  a  long  train  of  riband-like  arms  and  seemingly  intermin- 
able tails,  marking  its  course  when  the  body  is  far  away 
fipom  us.  One©  tangled  in  its  trailing  *  hair,'  the  unfortu- 
nate who  has  recklessly  ventured  across  the  graceful  mon- 
ster's path,  too  soon  writhes  in  prickly  torture.  Every 
struggle  but  binds  the  poisonous  threads  more  firmly  round 
his  body,  and  then  there  is  no  escape ;  for  when  the  winder 
of  the  fatal  net  finds  his  course  impeded  by  the  terrified 
human  wrestling  in  its  coils,  he,  seeking  no  combat  with 
the  mightier  biped,  casts  loose  his  envenomed  arms  and 
swims  away.  The  amputated  weapons,  severed  from  their 
parent  body,  vent  vengeance  on  the  cause  of  their  destruc- 
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fiDQ^'  and  stiag^  as  ifidrceij  as  if  lAieir  cBrigiimi^ropFi&tor  itself 
gave  the  word  of  «fctack-***  •.  —  :.: 

This  remarkable  property,  tii0re  can  be  no  ddnbt^  resided 
m  the  barbed  threads,  which  are  prqjeoted  withatnaabig 
force  frem  dastie  0i4)eale8,  aad  which  are»  intU  probatnUty^ 
connected  with  a  reservoir  of  the  most  subtile  potso&<  Thej 
are  accumulated  in  yast  numbers  in  the  tentacles^  in*  the 
fimbriated  furbelows,  and  in  the  edges  of  the  lips,  and  pro- 
bablj  in  other  parts*  It  is  ai^  aatoniriung  «ight  to  'witnead 
the  propulsion  of  myriads- of  thebe  javelijASy  ^srosshlg  andrre* 
crossing  their  mutual  cour^^s,  and  rapidly  tumkig  ■  ihemr 
scItcs  inside  out,  for  the  ptojection  of  eaeh  tiiread  ia.^o 
actual  evoktHon  af  Us  whole  length. 

Another  property  common  to  the  Sea-rblubbers,;  tbou^ 
not  constant  in  all  the  species,  is  that  of  emitting  fdaospiho^ 
rescent  Hglit*  ThoMmanHas  ^UQsell<$,  occasionally  so 
abundant  on  our  western  shores,  ie  a  henusphere  of.  hyaHne 
jelly»  as  laige  as  a  shilling,  the  edge  of  which  >i&  studded 
with  black  or  rather  dark  purple  eye-specks.  If  we  inriibate 
one  of  these  creatures  in  the  dark,  by  touching!  iit  with  a 
stick  for  instance^  instanti-y  a  oirdb  of  bright  tiny  i  lamps  ria 
lighted  up,  every  eye-apeck  becoming  a  spark,  like  a  coronet 
of  glittering  diamonds,  or^like:  a  circular  %4ire  of  gas-jets, 
Hghted  at  a  public  iUumdHLation,  and  seen  from  a  distance  v; 
more  especially  aa  some  of  the  constituent  sparks  appear  ta 
go  out  and  rerive  «gain,  just  as  do  the  gas-flames  if  the 
night  be  windy<  -  And  the  beautiful  ^qtwrea  JFerbesianfi^ 
a  flat  speeieS' resembling  in  form  and  size  a  cakie,<>r  bun^iO&L 
being  disturbed  gives  out  its  light  in  a  marginal  nng,  wJbach 
suddenly  becomes- vividly  luminous,  like  those. circkfit/of 
glory  with  which  the  Italifm  painters,  delight  to  •cr<»wn  i^eir 
saints  and  sacred:  personages.* 

I      .1*  Brit.  Naked-eyed  Medils<i»  >p;  10«  • ' 


'. .  .?Bttt  ithcw  fffjampleg:  yield  to  aome  of  those  tliat  vwim  at 
large  in  the  boundless  ocean;  ^hefO' the ' mariner,  in  hia 
l(9mtyrynMhy  oecadoiwlljaeeB  fssr  behyrr  the  keel  of  his  ship 
-^faftt:iiUk)kl  like  ^  swimming  glcibed  of  fire,  ^r  eannon«balis 
h^bieA'  to  •inoandesoentte  t  -these  are  heh&rBi.  to  be  some 
g:l&b6se  -i/jpeet^a  cf  *  Mitdmm  of  large  dimensiong. 

^'IXL'  size '  the  '^be  before  ns  ertendg  through  a  wide  range, 
fweti  that  Yarely  little  gem,  the  Thrris  -ne^eta,  that  looks 
Wsoi  a' 'bead-  bf  ^edvtival  bo  larger  ihan  a  hempngeed,  to  the 
Bsosiirre  jMkiMstomoi  >  which  frequently  finds  its  way  into 
euriiaocUibem  hatibours,'  tike  ^daek  of  which  resemblee  io 
dmensiiHis  a  Ikdy's  parasoL  In  general^  die  smaller  kinds 
belong  to  the  Naked-eyed  division^  the^larger  to' tliatckarftC'- 
tMsedr  b^  OoT^red'-eyea'  These  terms  are  conr^ent  for- 
B»iiftis<t0|expregsjdidtinotionfl,  which,  while  they  iauslmde  the 
organ^^of  i^kni,  do'notrept  wholly  on  them,  the  characters 
ini(][ae8iti6n  beidg^oimd  assodated  with  etherg which  unitedly 
indiicate  ^e>  latter  s»  a  higher  grade  of  oi^anisation  than  the 
£^mieri  *  In;  Hhe  -one  the  margiia  of  the  diisk' bears  wart-*like 
^e^,'whaich:^At?ie'ptoteptedby  complex  folds  or  veils  of  mem<^ 
bramp^'  stn^ithii^ '  Girdutnstance  is  assoeiated  with  anoth^  of 
pQ&.%inip0V^n6&)  the  presence  of  a  Kauch  ramified  and  ana* 
8toitrosiiag^9erk£t'Cif  xnessels;'  '  In  the  other  ddvifiicBi^  the  eyes, 
tifh»iPpf^siinfyB>fe  ofisinipier  sU>uctinr0^  quite  nudged ;  And  the 
vesii6lsiliJi'e^eiM{ylei>(c$atials^  usually  unbranohed^  and  ne<rer 
tttiiist^masitf^. - > To  «he  former gvoupvtbe  Go^cred^eyed Me*» 
^^n^'itb^isiore  tha^  about  t^  speci^fe  are  assigned  as  natires 
ef  thi3  Sri<lisl^  seas  y  and'  thedeha^^e  as  yet  found  no'  speinai 
Mfl«6ria».^^  Of' <^ lottery  Professor  Forbes,  in  his  b^utifn! 
*  Moikdgtaph^  the^  British  N^ed^eyed  Medusie,^  has  entf* 
djertrtedr'^^y^thtee  spec4e«y  urtariged  in  eighteen  genera, 
and  several  more  have  been  added  since  the  publlcaticwi  «f 
that  work.  We*  shall  ^take  the  Mberty  ofi  quoting  from  it 
a  few  practical  directions  for  procuring  these  lovely  crea- 
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tures,  and  the  more  willingly  because  we  barei  hy  perlonal 
experience,  proved  their  efficacy. 

"  They  are  to  be  sought  for  itt  summer  and  autumn 
when  the  weather  is  warm  and  dry,  and  the  sea  calm  and 
clear.  They  abound  within  reach,  mostly  in  the  afternoon 
and  toward  nightfall,  —  probably,  also,  during  the  night, 
though  not  then  so  near  the  surface  of  the  water.  A  small 
bag  of  fine  muslin,  attached  to  a  metal  ling,  is  the  best  in- 
strument by  which  to  take  them,  and  may  be  used  either  as 
a  land-net  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole,  or  as  a  tow-oiet 
suspended  over  the  stern  of  a  vessel,  when  at  anchor,  or 
making  very  gentle  way  through  the  water 

**  When  the  tow-net  is  taken  out  of  the  sea  it  is  to  be 
carefully  reversed,  and  its  contents  gently  emptied  into  a 
basin  or  glass  jar,  filled  with  clear  salt-water.  It  is  best  to 
plunge  the  net  beneath  the  surface  when  being  emptied,  a^ 
thus  the  Medusae  are  enabled  to  detach  themselves  from  the 
threads  and  swim  away  without  injury.  When  the  net  is 
out  of  the  water  they  appear  like  little,  adhering,  shapeless 
masses  of  clear  jelly,  and  exhibit  no  traces  of  their  elegant 
form  and  ornaments.  When  in  the  jar  or  basin  they  are 
often,  on  account  of  their  extreme  transparency,  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish ;  but  by  placing  the  vessel  in  the  sun  of 
beside  a  strong  artificial  light,  we  see  their  shadows  floating 
over  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  basin,  like  the  shadows  of 
flitting  clouds  on  a  landscape.  These  soon  guide  us  to  the 
creatures  themselves,  and  before  long  we  distinguish  their 
ocelli  and  coloured  reproductive  organs  ;"* — ^when  they  may 
be  lifted  into  other  vessels, — ^the  larger  by  means  of  a  spoon, 
the  smaller  with  thumb-tubes,  for  more  close  examination. 

P.  H.  Gr« 
♦  Op.  Cit.,  p.  89. 


PAPERS  ON  THE  AIR  AND  SKY. 

No.  VII. 
ELECTRICAL  PHENOMENA, 

In  our  last  paper  we  considered  some  of  tlie  brilliant 
phenomena  of  light.  More  subtle  and  aU-pervading  than 
lights  ever  changing,  yet  scarcely  perceived  till  it  springs 
forth  in  all  its  resistless  power,  is  electricity..  We  know 
not  what  it  is,  whether  a  fluid,  or  a  condition  of  matter,  or  a 
modification  of  that  prime  force  which  displays  itself  under 
the  transmutable  forms  of  heat, — electricity,  magnetism, 
light,  mechanical  power,  and  chemical  attraction.  But 
whatever  be  its  nature,  that  nature  is  double.  If  positive 
electricity  abound  in  one  place,  it  is  compensated  for  by  an 
exactly  equivalent  amount  of  negative  electricity  elsewhere ; 
and  these  strive  to  combine  and  neutralise  each  other;  but 
they  can  only  do  so  through  certain  channels,  and  among 
the  most  impassable  of  obstacles  is  dry  air,  while  bars  of 
iron,  afford  it  the  easiest  of  passages  through  their  substance. 
The  air  is  generally  charged  with  positive  electricity,  in- 
creasing in  quantity  as  we  ascend:  clouds,  too,  are  good 
conductors  of  the  subtle  agent,  and  often  contain  a  consider- 
able amount  of  it  in  a  free  state.  Benjamin  Franklin  first 
drew  it  down  from  the  skies  by  means  of  his  kite  (for  the 
true  philosopher  disdains  no  instrument  in  his  search  after 
truth);  and  found  that  he  could  obtain  the  phenomena  of 
attraction  and  repulsion,  the  spark,  and  other  indications  of 
the  mysterious  power,  just  as  well  from  the  floating  mist  as 
from  his  electrical  machine. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  led  to  the  invention  of 
lightning-conductors,  which,  in  this  country,  are  frequently 
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affixed  to  large  buildings  and  the  masts  of  ships ;  and  aa*e 
stUI  more  extensively  employed  on  the  Continent.  They 
consist  of  long  metallic  rods  or  chains,  pointed  at  the  upper 
extremity,  and  passing  without  any  break  into  water,,  or 
some  other,  good  conductor  communicating  with  the  earth. 
The  air  or  cloud  passing  near  the  projectii^g  point  is  rpbbed 
of  its  free  electricity,  which  passes  quietly  into  the  ground 
beneath. 

Suppose,  however,  that  two  clouds  charged  with  the 
opposite  kinds  of  electricity  approach  one  another ;  a  certain 
moment  comes  when  the  striving  to  combine  overcomes  the 
resistance  oifered  by  the  air,  and  a  mighty  spark  flies  from 
one  to  the  other,  its  course  being  diverted  and  rendered 
zi^-zag,  perhaps,  by  the  air  compressed  before  it.  This 
spark  is  the  lightning -Jldsh,  and  the  compressed  air  teUs 
of  its  forcible  concussion  by  the  loud  thunder -clap  which 
ensues. 

Light  is  conveyed  in  an  imperceptibly  short  space  of 
time  to  the  eye  of  the.  beholder;  but  sound  travels  slowly, 
at  only  1142  feet  per  second,  and  hence  the  interval  whidi 
elapses  between  the  lightning -flash  ajod  the  consequent 
tliunder,  aifords  us  the  power  of  calculating  the  distance  at 
wliich  the  discharge  has  taken  place* 

Somtetimes  it  is  the  earth  which  is  in  a  different  electric 
condition  to  the  cloud  above  it.  In  this  case  the  flash  will 
spring  .between  the  cloud  and  the  earthy  and  woe  to  the 
bujlding,  pr  tree,  or  hapless  animal^  which  comes  in  the  way 
of  th»e  arpuaed  force:  growing  tin^ber  is  torn  to  shreds; 
churches  and  houses  are  violeutly  shaken  or  set  on  fire ; 
thin  metal  is  melted ^  sand  fused  into  glass;  and  sheep». 
oxe%  o;*  men:  blinded,  scorched,  or  felled  dead  to  the  ground. 
If  .a  man  be  overtaken  in  such  a  storm,  it  is  desirable  for 
hiju  to  a^oid  buildings  with  projecting  points,  such  as  a 
steeple,  or  tall  trees,  or  any  place  wbere  there  da  much  metal 
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ndt  iiK  communication  with  the  earth.  He  is  comparativelj 
safe  if  standing  bj  himself  on  a  low  ground,  or  at  a  glass 
window,  and  pre-eminently  so  if  lying  on  a  feather-bed. 
-  It  frequently  happens  that  the  discharge  of  electricity  is 
not  instantaneous ;  but  it  gradually  pours  itself  out  without 
noise,  producing  an  illumination  that  lasts  for  some  seconds. 
This  is,  doubtless,  the  usual  cause  of  sheet-lightning,  though 
sometimes  that  phenomenon  is  only  the  reflexion  of  a  distant 
storm.  This  latter  kind  can  be  distinguished  by  the  mo- 
menliary  character  of  the  lights,  and  by  the  occasional  faint 
rumblings  of  far-off  thunder. 

As  to  material  thunder-bolts,  they  exist  not  in  nature. 
What  are  shown  as  such  are  sometimes  aerolites,  such  as 
bave  been  already  described,  and  which  have  nothing  to  do 
wi*h'  lightning  ;  or  they  may  be  nodules  of  iron  pyrites, 
such  as  abound  in  chalk  strata ;  or  at  best,  some  pieces  of 
sand,  or  glass,  or  metal,  which  the  electric  discharge  has 
fused.  They  must  be  classed  along  with  the  influence  of 
the  (shanges  of  the  moon  on  the  weather,  the  falling  of  dew, 
the  marveilotts  effect  of  a  wet  St.  Swithin's  day,  and  a 
n«a9tber  of  other  popular  delusions  which  a  knowledge  of 
science  a/t  once  dispels. 

There  is  another  phenomenon  of  the  skies  which  has 
an  deeitrieal  origin, — those  beautiful  northern  lights,  the 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  supply  the  place  of  day  to  the  in- 
tabrtattts  of  the  Arctic  regions  during  their  long  winter 
night, — >  lasting,  as  it  does,  for  months  together.  They  not 
infrequently  appear  in  our  own  country  as  a  luminous  arch 
near  the  nofrtihern  horizon,  from  which  start  straight  pencils, 
or  lambent  flames  ^f  red  and  vari-coloured  light.  These 
flames,  towards  ihe  close  of  the  display,  which  may  last 
several  hours,  often  combine,  and  form  what  is  termed  the 
corona,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  crown.  Their  height 
above  us  is:  usually  about  seventy  miles. 
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As  the  magnetic  needle  is  strongly  affected  bj  tlie 
Aurora,  it  is  supposed  to  be  in  some  manner  connected 
with  electric  disturbance ;  and,  indeed,  if  an  electric  dis- 
charge be  made  through  the  vacuum  of  an  air-pump,  an 
appearance  very  like  this  is  presented. 

What  shall  we  say  of  that  philosophy  which  can  look 
quietly  on  at  these  grand  demonstrations  of  power  and  wis- 
dom, and  investigate  the  manner  of  their  production,  and 
yet  neglect  to  look  beyond  to  that  Intelligence  which  con- 
trived and  maintains  the  whole  ?  Such  observers  mark  the 
movement  of  the  drapery,  but  refuse  to  think  of  the  con- 
cealed form  which  gives  rise  to  them.  Or  perchance  recog- 
nising the  hand  of  God  in  nature,  His  undisputed  sway, 
and  ever -watchful  providence,  they  allow  Him  no  rule  in 
that  moral  world  which  He  has  equally  formed  for  His  own 
glory.  The  man  who  does  not  know  God  as  Ids  Father, 
may  well  be  terrified  at  the  more  awful  displays  of  the 
Divine  power ;  but  the  Christian  can  feel  a  special  security, 
for  he  recognises  in  them  the  resistless  might  which  is 
engaged  on  his  side.     Well  may  he  say  with  John  Latrobe,— - 

**  How  shall  I  praise  Almighty  Power,  the  wonders  of  God's  hand, 
When  near  I  mark  His  robe  of  storm,  or  His  footsteps  in  the  sand, 
Wonders  of  strength  in  depths  beneath,  or  in  the  heav'ns  above^ 
Were  not  His  mighty  agencies  aU  ruled  by  mighty  Love  1 
'Tis  this  that  wakes  the  soul  to  praise,  where'er  His  glories  shine,   . 
That  He  who  made  the  elements  hath  seal'd  Himself  as  mine, 
Hath  bound  me  with  His  covenant -bond,  a  purchase  bought  by  blood, 
And  charged  each  thing  that  wrought  me  ill,  now  work  my  endless  good. 
Thus  storm  and  rollied  thunderings,  with  the  lightning's  forked  fire, 
Are  but  His  hand  to  smite  the  chords  of  the  heart's  secret  lyre } 
Hid  in  the  rock  secure  we  mark  these  portions  of  His  ways, 
That  wake  in  bosom  of  a  son  his  heav'nly  Father's  praise. 
Praise  hath  long  waited,  Lord,  for  Thee,  and  now  each  living  thing 
Sounds  in  the  soul,  by  grace  renewed,  high  lauds  to  the  Eternal  King  !  '* 

J.  li.  G« 


MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 

CHAPTEK  IX. 

But,  brother,  let  your  repreheniion 

Ron  in  an  easy  currenti  not  o'er  bigh, 

Carried  with  rashness,  or  devouring  choler ; 

But  rather  use  the  soft  persuading  way. — Ben  Jonson. 

A  FINE  body  of  snow  lay  on  the  ground.  White,  white, 
—cheerful  and  cold, — the  trees  rearing  through  the  still  air 
their  part  of  the  earth's  burden ;  the  sky  in  dazzling  contrast 
to  the  bright  roofs  on  which  the  sun  poured  down  his  full 
complement  of  rays, — ^In  vain, — ^the  snow  laughed  at  them.  A 
very  merry  laugh  if  it  was  a  cold  one. 

The  side-walks  were  cleared  and  dry;  for  in  those  unso- 
phistacated  days  laws  were  not  only  made  but  enforced ;  and 
foot-passengers  went  comfortably  along  in  their  sphere  of 
action,  while  a  host  of  sleighs  swept  by  in  theirs.  Neither 
division  of  the  public  crowded  into  an  undistinguishable 
tlirong  as  now, — both  people  and  sleighs  had  a  pretty  setting 
of  air  and  snow, — ^then  was  it  easy  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

In  this  reign  of  fur  and  velvet,  cloth  boots  and  wadded 
cloaks,  the  merging  is  a  less  matter ;  but  when  the  weaker 
sex  protected  themselves  with  white  dresses  and  stockings  to 
niatch,  and  shoes  that  matched  anything  but  the  season,^ — 
when  high'^xiloured  and  fly-away  little  capes  were  the  best 
defence  that  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  feminine  forces 
allowed  during  a  winter  campaign,^— then  elbow-room  was  a 
thing  of  some  moment.  It  would  have  been  intolerable  to 
have  one's  own  scarlet  wings  confounded  with  a  neigh- 
houring  pair  of  blue,  and  so  to  present  the  general  appear- 
ance of  a  two-headed  butterfly  somewhat  diversified  as  to 


his  pinions ;  or  woi^se  still,  to  have  no  room  f^tt'^e^tb  fly 
at  all.  But  no  such  misfortune  befelt  the  ladies  <jf  1843, — 
the  field  was  clear,  and  spotted  with  butterflies  as  a'fl^d 
should  be  —  each  in  its  turn  *the  observed  ofltU  dbsfeihriers.' 

Thornton's  horses  were  fehaking  tkeir  hedd^  and  jin^ng 
their  bells  at  his  door ;  snorting,  and  pawing  ih^  siiOt^,  €t»5 
putting  their  heads  together  with  every  symjJtbm  ^f  r^adi^ 
ness  and  impatience, — the  white  foam  frozeri - in^ tt  ihiek-'orttBt' 
upon  mouth  and  bit,  the  sun  glancing  from  every  me^*lU(y 
spot  on  the  bright  harness.  On  the  stcpisr -st(Jod  Mr. '  Clyde 
himself,  in  much  the  same  mood  bjA  his.hdrs6s,^the  ^httte^ 
hand  of  his  watch  seeming  to  mark  the  hotars;--  Oft€f  btf  ttfei^- 
fly  after  another  sailed  down  the  street— *  or  flttttei»edi«  as'tWef 
case  might  be;  now  beating  about  in  the  cool  witldj' 'flttd* 
then  bearing  down  wiflg-and-wing  iiponthe- ehextiyj 'and 
soon  espying  Mr.  Clyde's  ]^iti?o*  graceMly  'ii«5lltt^d^-*i«i§^ 
pretty  head  that  way,  and  glancfed  at  the  gay  hoi^sefi.^^  Aitd 
Mr.  Clyde's  arms  being  for  thd 'tenth time  fi&^edJfrbfll  ^le^i^ 
position  to  return  such  cotittesies^  enwtftppedJthem^el'*'^ 
thereafter  more  closely  than  ever ;  and  when  the  -diMtt^  of 
the  hall  door  drew  his  attentioh  he  turned  sharply  it>ttnA 

No  butterfly  stood  there— and  yet  it  might^hjtftfe'fei^h'W 
creature  with  wings;  but  not 'sufdh  ar  jliie 'ever^tefreatf ^d^ 
earth  except  to  fly  away  withal.  ■-",,  ,  .  ■.  i.m;  ^  ruiT 

'What  wonder  will  come  next?*  dhe'^Md:- iniflirtg'; 
*  Thornton  and  his  horses  both  here  five  mikttt^s  ^f^lr^^^ 

time!'  .  -    .  ;  .     ;...,;      .,    .,/;     -ii^.jl,' 

*  You  are  not  going  to  wear  that  veil?"  1t^s^1*i^'«brupt^ 

*  With  your  favour,  yes.'  -^    .:...     lU    .u    •jil!..^m;? 
^Ido  detest  veilsP  said  Thot^on  iinptii^fl)^; '.^^*  ^I%JiP 

man  who  invented  them  should  have  had  his 'head  trinfflfed'^tf 
one  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'       -    •'  -    '   '  tc:..!.jc 

*  It  was  probably  a  woman,'  said  Bosalie  smiling. 
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'  -:  K  ^'Jib^fk-mf  wiah  wm  doubtless  accomplished.' 

— ,i  ^utithe  wind  is  so  keen  Y^bexk  one  is  riding/  urged  his 

Si^tftr*:   .,    . 

. :  *^<saia  $tand  it.' 

.  :  Sesalie  .laid  her  hand  on  his  cheek  with  a  laughing 
foo^  that  said  his  face  was  e¥er  so  little  case-hardened. 
Bi&t  J)6  moiYed  awaj^  and  putting  his  sisters  into  the  sleigh 
heatawed  himself  there  with  a  very  decided  air  of  dissatis- 
faetjlon.  .. 

.  t  Jtfa  180  >e:i(Qe8siye)y  stupid !'  he  said.  <  What  if  people 
do  ^tf(r^  ati  70a?  thej  can't  carry  off  anything  but  the  re- 
SKBOllp^anee^  and  I  am  willing  anybody  should  have  that. 
Qdo  -  ^xnight'  aa   well  go  up   Broadway   with  a  nun  for 

..,, t The  veil. wa3  q^iietly  put  aside — ^neither  wind  nor  starers 
Biatt0i;ed  m?ich  noWi<  she  had  other  things  to  think  of.  But 
ipr^h  her,,ui90al.quif!^  desire  that  her  brother  should  not 
tbioj^  1^  3^  and  wr^pedup  in  her  own  thoughts,  Rosalie 
0Sfl^ji;9^Qllit$ly  out  o£th^Bo^fLod  exerted  herself  to  talk  and 

Jt.iH^  ySkfari^tty., sight. -i  The  g^yly  dressed  ladies,  the 
Voad^othigemtlQpen^  the  bright  coloured  sleighs  and  their 
^v^f^lifxiiki^  com£Q^a,,wer^a  pretty  mingling  of  shade  and 
tint ;  and  the  exhilarated  horses  caught  the  very  spirit  of  the 
fi^^ijl^  d^pji^d^^long.  a9:if  notljii^g  had  been  at  their  heels 
b^  s^'ji^t^  ^9^i'f^  snowir.  LigljLt  weight  indeed  many  of  the 
sleighs  were,  and  small  resistance  gave  the  smooth  snow  to 
tJ^;i|ir)#<#tri3q^eorai-p-,th§iiQ  was,  nothing  to  pheck  the  9peed. 
Little  cutters,  and  large  double  sleighs  with  sweeping  skins, 
appeared  in  the  distance,  on  SQjf^e  Broadway  hill^  —  and 
c^^  flyi^gf^y^.ajt  a.3W?te  :vrbich  just  left  tte  riders  their 
tffPfi^ri^%f;W]?^W?^*^. W^  l^h^ir,  politieness.  Nods,  bows, 
smiles,  the  eye's  admiration  and  the  hand'd  sglutq,  glanced 
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about  like  deputy  suubeams ;  and  the  bells  rang  out  after  the 
fashion  of  the  gypsey  song, 

**  Das  klingt,  der  ringt — tra  la  la,  tra  la  la — *' 

A  ^Int  jingle  would  be  heard  in  the  distance  of  a  cross 
street,  then  in  a  moment  nearer  and  nearer,  till  the  little 
punt  dashed  out  into  the  thoroughfare,— the  good  horse 
ploughing  his  way  through  the  snow  with  head  up  and 
breast  thrown  forward,  as  if  he  felt  proud  of  his  work. 
Then  came  another  equipage  that  was  but  a  compound  of 
plain  boards,  plain  men,  and  clear  fun.  Neither  skins  nor 
seats -^  but  the  little  wooden  platform  absolutely  full  of 
humanity  in  the  last  state  of  enjoyment,  and  the  one  bell 
upon  the  horse's  neck  exerting  itself  to  the  utmost.  And 
here  there  and  everywhere— upon  the  frozen  gutters^  upon 
the  crossings — in  every  attainable  place  of  inconvenience 
and  danger,  countless  little  boys  were  busy  exercising  the 
only  team  they  had,-~to  wit  themselves. 

*  There  is  Marion ! '  exclaimed  Hulda,  as  Miss  Amet 
flew  by  in  her  sleigh,  and  gayly  kissed  her  hand  in  answer 
to  their  salute.  *  How  pretty  she  looks  !  But  I  wonder 
why  she  always  rides  alone.' 

'  Because  she  chooses  it,  I  suspect,'  said  Thornton  dryly. 
*  Rosalie,  there  comes  your  friend  Mrs.  Raynor.' 

Caleb  Williams  looked  sobriety  itself  behind  his  black 
horses,  who  lifted  their  feet  and  set  them  down  again  in  the 
white  snow  with  a  sort  of  dainty  regularity  and  precision  ; 
while  the  large  grave-coloured  and  most  comfortable  look- 
ing sleigh,  followed  on  at  a  pleasant  but  not  breathless  rate. 
The  smile  of  the  good  quakeress  to  Rosalie  was  refreshing 
to  see — so  very  bright  and  heartfelt. 

Thornton  however  thought  differently,  for  after  con- 
veying to  his  horses  a  very  imperative  request  that  they 
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would  go  faiter,  he  saw  fit  to  express  his   distaste  in 
words. 

^I  wish  I  could  ever  go  through  Broadway  without 
meeting  that  turn-out !'  he  said. 

^What  is  a  turn-out?'  said  Hulda  whose  eyes  were 
alxeady  half  shut. 

^  I  don't  care  much  about  it  when  I  am  alone,'  Thornton 
went  on  without  noticing  her,  '  but  when  you  are  with  me 
I  always  get  provoked.' 

*•  That  is  unfortunate/  said  Rosalie  smiling.  *  If  I  am 
aueh  a  magnet  for  disagiweableness  I  had  better  stay  at 
home.     I  hope  you  don't  get  provoked  with  me  ?'    • 

^  You  always  will  look  so  pleased  to  see  her/  he  said 
gloomily. 

.  *  So  I  am — I  like  her  very  much.' 

*•  But  I  don't<— there's  the  thing.  And  she  looks  at  you 
just  as  I  saw  you  once  when  you  were  a  Uttle  child  look  at 
a  oanary  bird  in  the  hands  of  a  school-boy.  And  I  say  it 
provokes  me.' 

'  What  an  imagination  you  have  ! '  said  his  sister  laugh- 
ing. ^I  noticed  the  particular  pleasantness  of  her  look 
towards  you.' 

<  She  had  no  business  to  look  at  me/  said  Thornton.  ^  I 
don't  know  her,  and  I  don't  want  to,' 

^  The  next  time  you  come  out/  said  Rosalie  raising  her 
bright  eyes  to  his  face,  '  I'U  write  a  placard  for  the  front  of 
your  cap — *  Ladies  will  please  keep  their  eyes  off.* ' 

'You  are  a  saucy  girl,'  said  her  brother,  whose  dis- 
pleasure was  however  evaporating.  *  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  Mrs.  Raynor  did  not  think  to  herself  what  a  poor  for- 
lorn child  you  were,  and  how  much  better  oflT  you  would  be 
in  her  sleigh  than  in  mine  ?' 

*  She  has  called  me  a  poor  child  very  often,  but  noi 
from  any  such  reason,'  said  Rosalie,  as  the  thought  of  the 
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true  one  fell  like  a  shadow  upon  her  face.  *  And  she  knows 
very  little  of  me,  Thornton,  if  she  thinks  that  I  wish  myself 
out  of  your  sleigh,  or  that  I  have  one  thought  in  my  heart 
about  you  I  am  unwilling  you  should  know.' 

*  There  are  several  I  don't  wish  to  know,'  said  Thorn- 
ton,— ^I  doubt  some  of  them  might  make  me  feel  uncom- 
fortable. But  I  wish  you  would  pull  that  veil  back  again 
Alie,  for  I  have  somehow  got  an  uneasy  notion  that  /  am 
the  wind  blowing  in  your  face.' 

'  You  are  full  of  notions  to-day,  but  the  wind  does  not 
trouble  me  at  all  now  that  we  have  turned.  How  pleasajit 
it  has  been  !  I  have  enjoyed  it  so  much.' 

*  Really?' 

*  Really.' 

Thornton  looked  pleased. 

*I  have  enjoyed  it  too,  very  much — with  one  or  two 
drawbacks.' 

*  How  did  you  ever  get  such  a  dislike  to  so  excellent  a 
person  as  Mrs.  Ray  nor  ?'  said  his  sister,  as  she  arranged  the 
little  sleeping  Hulda  in  a  more  comfortable  position.  '  You 
do  not  know  her — and  surely  you  never  heard  anything  but 
good  of  her.' 

*  Never — I  wish  I  had.  If  any  one  else  would  speak  of 
her  with  a  qualification  perhaps  I  should  not.  I  hate  these 
dreadfully  precise  people.' 

*  O  she  is  not  a  bit  precise  ! '  cried  his  sister — *  not  a 
bit  I  Of  course  a  quaker  must  talk  after  the  quaker  fashion, 
but  her  heart  is  as  free  as  a  child's.' 

*  Well  that  is  a  good  thing  about  a  heart,  certainly,' 
said  Thornton  with  a  meditative  air.  *  But  however  it 
may  be,  the  sight  of  her  always  gives  me  an  uncomfortable 
sensation.  I  believe  she  reminds  me  of  her  son,  and  him  I 
do  know.' 

'  And  do  not  Hke  ?' 
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No 


^  Why  not?' 

^  I  could  give  a  very  straight  answer  on  tho  subject,' 
said  the  young  man  with  a  glance  at  his  sister's  face,  ^  but 
perhaps  it's  as  well  not.  In  general,  he  don't  like  me  and 
I  donH  like  him — ncur  his  pursuits.' 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  were  anything  but  credit- 
able ? '  said  Rosalie  turning  a  startled  look  upon  him. 

*  What  is  it  to  you  whether  they  are  or  not  ? ' 

^  Mi^ng  the  lurofession  he  does,  I  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  to  think  that  he  had  disgraced  it.  Did  you  ever  see 
or  hear  anything  to  make  you  think  so  ? ' 

*  Never — '  said  Thornton  briefly. 

And  no  more  words  were  spoken  till  they  were  at  home 
again. 

The  sleigh  with  black  horses  was  at  the  door  in  five 
minutes  after  their  own  arrival,  and  Rosalie  was  called 
down  to  see  her  Mend  '  for  a  single  moment  only,'  before 
^e  had  time  to  do  more  than  throw  off  her  wrappers.  And 
when  she  came  into  the  parlour,  her  hair  a  little  brushed 
baak  by  the  wind,  and  the  glow  of  ex^cise  and  fresh  air 
yet  in  her  cheeks,  the  good  quakeress  took  her  in  her'  arms 
and  kissed  her  more  than  once  before  she  spoke. 

'  I  was  so  glad  to  see  thee  out,'  she  said, — *  it  is  so  good 
for  thee.  And  how  dost  thou  now,  dear  child  ?  better  ? 
Art  thou  learning  to  cast  all  thy  care  upon  the*  strong  hand 
that  will  not  let  it  press  thy  little  weak  heart  too  heavily  ?' 

The  trembling  lips  could  hardly  answer, 

*  Sometimes.' 

*  *  /  have  chosen  thee  in  the  furnace  of  affliction* ' — 
said  her  friend  tenderly.  *  Chosen  thee,  love — not  cast 
thee  out  thither.  Thee  must  remember  that.  And  also 
that  other  verse  which  saith,  ^  Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway^,^^ 
Now  tell  me — how  doth  thy  sister  ?' 

2  H 
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*  0  quite  well  again.' 

*  And  thy  brother — I  saw  him  with  thee  even  now*  He 
hath  thine  eyes,  Bosalie,  but  more  ^If- willed.  I  love  him  for 
thj  sake — ye  are  so  much  alike.' 

But  Rosalie's  smile  was  like  nobody  but  herself. 

^  And  you  are  well  again,  too  ?'  she  said,  as  she  sat  on 
a  low  seat  by  her  friend,  looking  up  at  her  with  the  intenae 
pleasure  of  having  even  for  a  moment  comfort  and  counsel 
from  one  older  than  herself. 

^  Yes  my  child-— or  at  the  least  so  well  that  I  am'  going 
away, — that  is 'wherefore  thou  seest  me  now,  and  but  an 
instant  have  I  to  stay.  A  week  or  two  I  shall  be  wiHi  my 
sister,  which  shall  pleasure  and  I  trust  pro£t  us  both ;  and 
then  shall  I  return  again  to  wait.' 

What  for,  the  quakeress  did  not  say,  but  she  rose  and 
took  Rosalie  in  her  arms  as  she  had  done  before. 

^  Fare  thee  well,  dear  child !  and  the  best  of  all*  bless- 
ings be  upon  thee.  *  There  be  many  that  say.  *  Who  foiU 
shew  us  any  goodV  Lord  lift  thou  up  the  light  ^  thy 
countenance  upon  usi* ' 

^  O  that  it  might  be  upon  us  J*  Rosalie  thought,  as  she 
came  back  from  the  front  door  and  went  slowly  upsUurs  to 
dress.  *Will  that  4ay  ever  come?'  And  then  she  rememberec^ 

*^  I  had  fainted^  unless  I  had  believed  to  see  the  good^ 
ness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  the  living" 

^  And  what  had  your  dear  friend  to  say  to  you  ?'  in- 
quired Thornton  when  he  came  to  dinner. 

*  Not  much — ^just  to  bid  me  goodbye.  She  is  going 
away  for  a  few  days.' 

*  Charming !  We  will  go  sleigh-riding  every  day.  I 
shall  take  this  opportunity  to  give  my  canary  bird  plenty 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise.' 

*  Your  canary  bird  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  being 
Sflad  when  she  is  sorry,'  said  his  sister  smiling. 
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*  Truly  you  are  sorry  sometimes  when  I  am  glad,'  said 
Thornton. 

*  When  the  question  is  of  things  that  do  you  mischief.' 

*  I  wonder  how  you  are  to  judge  of  that  ?'  said  he 
laughing  and  patting  her  cheek.  '  Methinks  your  censor- 
ship is  getting  a  little  rampant.  Don't  you  suppose  now, 
my  fair  monitor,  that  if  you  went  out  a  little  more  I  should 
go  out  a  little  less  ? — that  if  you  sometimes  gave  me  your 
company  abroad,  I  should  oftener  give  you  mine  at  home  ?' 

*  You  know  I  have  had  enough  to  hinder  my  going  out.' 

*  Have  had — but  now  ?' 

There  was  enough,  now  ;  but  after  a  moment's  struggle 
with  herself  Rosalie  looked  up  and  answered  cheerfully, 

*  I  will  go  with  you  wherever  you  wish  me  to  go.' 

^  Is  that  said  with  a  little  Catholic  reservation  to  your 
own  better  judgment  ?' 

*  No,  to  yours.  I  would  trust  you  pretty  implicitly  if 
you  once  took  the  responsibility  upon  yourself.' 

*  I  should  like  to  know  where  it  rests  now  ?'  said 
Thornton,  looking  half  amused  and  half  vexed.  *  If  you 
were  not  the  steadiest  little  mouse  that  ever  went  about  from 
comer  to  cupboard,  the  responsibility  would  be  pretty  well 
thrown  upon  my  shoulders,  I  fancy.  I'll  take  it,  at  all 
events.     Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  theatre  to-night  ?' 

*  O  I  am  not  obliged  to  answer  any  but  serious  propo- 
sitions,' said  she  smiling.  *  You  do  not  wish  me  to  go  with 
you  there — let  this  be  one  of  the  evenings  bestowed  upon 
me  at  home.' 

*  Why  shouldn't  I  wish  you  to  go  ?  What  harm  will  it 
do  you  any  more  than  other  people  ?' 

*  I  never  mean  to  try  and  find  out.  But  I  would  not  go 
if  I  knew  it  would  do  me  none.' 

*  Because  you  think  actors  must  necessarily  be  bad 
people?' 
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*  Not  necessarily,  perhaps.  But  Thornton,  if  there  was 
a  gulf  over  which  but  one  in  a  hundred  could  leap,  while  all 
the  rest  were  dashed  to  pieces,  what  would  you  think  of  the 
rich  people  who  hired  them  to  try?' 

*  I  will  let  you  know  my  opinion  of  that  amusement 
when  it  is  advertised,'  said  her  brother.  *  But  I  tell  you 
Alio,  it's  of  no  use  to  compare  our  opinions — we  never  were 
meant  to  live  together.' 

She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  shoulders,  and  looked  up  at 
him  with  a.  face  so  loving,  so  beseeching,  so  full  of  all  that 
she  could  not  say,  that  its  light  was  half  reflected.  Her 
whole  heart  was  in  that  look ;  and  Thornton  felt  as  he  had 
never  felt  before,  how  true,  how  pure  a  heart  it  was  —  how 
unspeakably  reasonable  in  all  its  requests.  But  his  own 
unhumbled  nature,  the  blind  pride  which  will  serve  sin 
rather  than  God,  because  He  is  the  rightful  ruler  of  the 
universe,  rose  up  within  him ;  and  silently  laying  his  hands 
upon  his  sister's  lips,  Thornton  disengaged  himself  and 
walked  away  to  the  dinner  table. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Jaques.  Let's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 
Orlando.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

As  You  Like  It, 

The  setting  sun  found  Rosalie  alone  in  the  parlour.  She 
had  listened  to  her  brother's  departing  step  until  even  her 
fancy  could  hear  it  no  longer,  and  the  approaching  ones 
were  dull  now  and  void  of  interest.  The  sleigh  bells  jingled 
yet,  almost  as  merrily  as  ever,  but  with  a  somewhat  different 
effect ;  for  the  sun  had  taken  leave  of  the  cold  earth,  and 
Jack  Frost  had  sent  out  his  myrmidons.  The  little  beggar 
children  began  to  retreat  slowly  and  shivering  to  their  dens 
of  sin  and  sorrow ;  hopeless  of  anything  from  the  goers  by, 
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whose  rapid  pace  thej  could  hardly  check ;  and  hofne^  of  one 
sort  or  another,  seemed  to  be  in  everybody's  heart.  Why 
was  it  not  in  Thornton's  ? 

His  sister  would  have  been  comforted  to  know  that  it 
was  in  his  heart, — that  even  then,  as  he  met  a  party  of  gay 
friends  and  joined  their  walk,  he  remembered  the  one  being 
whom  he  had  never  wished  to  see  less  unspotted  from  the 
world; — more  pure,  to  his  fancy,  she  could  not  be.  He 
thought  of  her,  and  of  the  bright  pleasure  he  might  give  and 
take  where  she  was.  And  yet  he  came  not, — and  the  soft 
twilight  fell  gently  upon  her,  and  gay  lights  blazed  down 
upon  him.  Fit  emblems  of  the  spirit  of  each  heart.  The 
one  a  bright  artificial  glare, — in  the  other  a  mingling  of 
darkness  indeed,  but  what  light  there  was,  from  heaven  ! 

So  deep  was  Rosalie  in  her  own  reflections — devising 
ways  and  means  to  make  herself  more  agreeable  and  home 
more  attractive — that  a  ring  at  the  door  was  unnoticed  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  Tom  announced, 

'  A  gentleman,  ma'am,' 
that  she  recollected  how  much  rather  she  would  be  alone, 
But  he  was  there,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it. 

A  young  man,  whose  character  lay  not  aU  on  the  sur- 
face. His  aspect  was  singularly  grave  and  quiet — by  some 
people  called  morose ;  but  the  eye  from  its  calm  depth  sent 
back  no  shadow  of  misanthropy,  and  if  the  mouth  spoke  self- 
control  it  spoke  with  sweetness.  And  when  a  smile  came — 
which  indeed  was  not  very  often — the  person  in  the  world 
who  liked  him  least  would  have  done  something  to  prolong 
or  to  bring  it  back.  There  was  also  about  him  a  singular 
air  of  power,  without  the  least  assumption  of  it.  It  was  the 
sort  of  fortress-like  strength,  the  sure  position  taken  and 
held  unshrinkingly- within  the  walls  of  truth  and  moral 
courage;  and  withal,  the  perfect  freedom  and  fearlessness 
of  one  who  has  himself  "weU  in  band.    Able  too  he  seemed; 
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to  wage  offensive  warfare — yet  he  rarely  did.  The  eye  miglit 
fire  and  the  cheek  glow,  and  that  sense  of  power  strike  dis- 
agreeably upon  the  beholder ;  but  when  the  word  came,  it 
came  with  the  very  spirit  of  love  and  gentleness — and  Tras 
the  more  powerful.  The  effect  was  neither  hurt  feeling'  nor 
wounded  pride, — the  effort  was  not  to  destroy  but  to  build  up. 
Yet  for  this  very  thing,  so  unlike  themselves,  many  of  his 
own  age  disliked  and  shunned  him.  They  could  not  endure 
to  trust  a  man  thoroughly  because  his  face  commanded  that 
trust ;  nor  to  feel  themselves  rebuked  by  his  presence  when 
he  had  not  uttered  a  word. 

For  a  moment,  in  the  darkness,  Rosalie  looked  with  some 
.  doubt  at  the  stranger ;  but  she  had  quickly  met  him  half 
way,  with  a  look  of  great  pleasure  and  the  exclamation, 

*  Mr.  Raynor  I ' 

His  look  was  as  bright  and  more  demonstrative,  till  he 
saw  hers  change  and  every  particle  of  Hght  pass  from  it; 
and  not  guessing  the  associations  which  a  friend  so  long 
unseen  had  called  up,  not  knowing  what  had  taken  place 
during  his  absence;  Mr.  Raynor  said  with  more  anxious 
haste  than  caution, 

*  You  are  all  well  ?  your  brother  is  not  ordered  away  ?' 

^  No,  he  is  here  and  quite  well,'  she  said,  but  turning  a 
little  from  him. 

*  And  your  mother  ?' 

It  was  too  much.  The  heart's  cry  of  sorrow  was  sup- 
pressed, but  it  was  with  almost  passionate  bitterness  that 
Rosalie  threw  herself  down  on  a  seat,  exclaiming, 

*  Well  ?  0  yes ! — it  is  well  with  her !  But  for  that  mj 
heart  would  have  broken  long  ago  I ' 

He  understood  it  all  then, — his  eye  took  note  of  her 
dress — he  knew  what  some  lost  letters  would  have  told 
him ;  but  shodsied,  grieved,  as  he  was,  a  few  minutes  passed 
before  he  knew  what  to  say  or  how  to  speak.    The  words 
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were  spoken  then  with  that  quiet  steadiness  which  insen- 
sibly gives  strength. 

*  Yes,  it'  is  well ! — Well  with  you  too,  my  dear  Miss 
Clyde — For  "it  cannot  be*  ill  with  him  whose  God  is**!* 

O  what  a  long  breath  answered  him ! — of  weakness  and 
wearinesis  and  faith,  and  again  weakness!  She  did  not 
move  nor  raise  her  head. 

*  Alie>'  said  little  Hulda  opening  the  door,  *may  Tom 
get  some  New-year  cookies  for  tea,  or  would  you  rather 
hBive  only  dottgh^nuts  ?' 

Mr.  Raynor  turned  quickly,  and  taking  a  chair  at  some 
distance  from  Rosalie  he  intercepted  the  little  intruder, 
Tery  much  to  her  dissatisfaction. 

'Let  me  go,  sir,  if  you  please,'  she  8«dj  strugglingj 
though  very  politely,  to  get  away  from  the  arm  that  was 
round  her*     *  Please>  sir  let  me  go !  * 

'^  Not  qnilie  yet,'  he  said,  gently  placing  her  upon  his  lap 
^fld  kissing  her.     *  Have  you  quite  forgotten  me,  Hulda  ?' 

*  No  sir,  because  I  n^ver  saw  you  before.' 

*'That  is  being  forgotten,  with  a  witness.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  a  little  girl  who  once  took  her  doll  out  to 
ride,  and  i^ea  dropped  that  unfortunate  young  lady  from 
the  0M3riage  window  into  the  mud  V 

*0  yes!'  said  Hulda,  *  indeed  I  have!  And  are  you 
the  nice  gentleman  that  picked  her  up  for  me,  sir  ?' 

.  '^rihad'ihe- pleasure  of  picking  her  up  for  you.     Whe- 
tfai^r  I'SKmmao  or  not  yo«s  seem  to  be  a  little  doubtful/ 

<  O  I  r&jfiaember  all  aboui;  it!'  said 'the  child,  sitting  up 
110^  wkh  a  pleised  and  interested  look.  ^  I  haven't  thought 
of  it  in  a  great  while.  I  vfm  so  glad  dolly's  face  was  n^t 
ekai^  down  iii  the  xmid^-^and  oh  the  mud  was  so  thick! 
And  her  dreiss  waa  all  black  in  front— do  you  remember?' 
..  *No^- 1  temember  nothing  about  her  di^ess.** 
■  *I>on*t  yott'?'.«aid  Hulda,  'well  I  remember  perfectly 
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well.     And  don't  you  remember  sir  how  the  other  gentle- 
man laughed  because  I  loved  mj  doll  so  much?' 

*  Nay  I  think  that  was  not  the  reason  he  laughed.' 

*  O  yes  it  must  have  been,'  said  Hulda,  *  because  you 
know  there  was  nothing  else  to  laugh  at.  But  mayn't  I  go 
now,  sir  ?     I  want  to  speak  to  Alie.' 

*  I  don't  think  she  wants  you  half  so  much  as  I  do.  How 
many  new  dolls  have  you  had  since  then,  Hulda  ?' 

*  O  I  haven't  had  any,'  said  she  smilipg.  •I've  got  the 
same  one  yet  ? 

'  You  must  be  a  careful  little  body,*  said  her  friend. 

•Yes  I  suppose  I  am,'  said  Hulda  folding  her  hands 
with  a  grave  air,  as  if  she  had  been  about  fifty ;  '  but  then 
I  don't  play  with  dolls  now  much — I  haven't  much  time.' 

'  Does  Miss  Rosalie  keep  you  so  busy  ?  I  should  hardly 
have  thought  that.' 

'O  no,  sir,  that  isn't  the  reason — she'd  let  me  play  a 
great  deal.  But  then,'  said  Hulda,  looking  off  with  a  con- 
templative face,  *  I'd  rather  talk  to  her.  Thornton  always  g^ea 
out,  you  know,  and  so  she'd  be  all  alone  if  it  wasn't  for  me.* 

A  shade  of  very  deep  displeasure  crossed  the  gentleman's 
face  while  she  spoke ;  but  happily  absorbed  in  swinging  her 
little  feet  and  watching  the  shadows  that  flickered  up  and 
down  the  wall,  Hulda  saw  it  not*  Neither  did  Rosalie, 
whose  eyes  were  yet  shielded  by  her  hand.  But  old  know- 
ledge of  the  face  and  character  supplied  the  want  of  sight, — 
her  hand  was  taken  down  and  she  turned  and  spoke, 

*  What  did  you  want  of  me,  Hulda  ?'  ^ 

*  O — only  about  the  cake  for  tea,*  said  Hulda  twisting 
herself  round.  *  Tom  didn't  know  whether  you  wanted  him 
to  get  some  New-year  cookies.' 

*  Send  for  what  you  like,  dear,  and  let  us  have  tea  at  once.* 
And  Hulda  went, — ^wondering   very  much  at  the  kiss         ^ 

with  which  Mr.  Raynor  had  released  her;  it  was  such  a        1 
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Btrange  kiss -^  she  could  not  teU  what  to  make  of  it.  Only 
it  seemed  to  Holda  as  if  for  some  reason  or  other  the  strange 
gentleman  liked  her ;  and  she  began  to  like  him  in  return 
very  much. 

He  came  and  stood  before  the  fire  as  she  left  the  room, 
with  a  look  that  said  his  uppermost  thoughts  were  not  such 
as  could  be  spoken  nor  jet  easily  put  aside. 

*  You  were  expected  earlier  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Raynor/ 
aaid  Rosalie,  as  if  she  had  a  mind  they  should  at  least  not 
be  dwelt  upon. 

*  Yes,  much  earlier,'  he  said  sitting  down  by  her.  *  But 
I  am  not  accustomed  to  hear  ^Mr.  Raynor'  from  your  lips, 
Miss  Rosalie, — ^before  I  went  away  it  was  Mr.  Henry.' 

*  O  that  was  to  distinguish  you  from  Mr.  Penn,'  she 
said  with  a  little  flush  that  came  somewhat  unwittingly. 

*  And  you  do  not  mean  to  distinguish  me  any  more  ?' 
She  did  not  look  to  see  what  he  meant — the  colour  that 

came  over  her  face  seemed  to  say  she  would  rather  not 
know  ;  it  was  more  of  distress  than  embarrassment ;  and 
she  went  on  somewhat  hastily,  as  if  her  object  were  but  to 
talk — ^not  to  say  any  particular  thing. 

*  My  help  is  hardly  needed  to  distinguish  people  that 
have  lived  so  long  abroad, — that  is  enough  in  this  age  of 
the  world.  But  how  grieved  Mrs.  Raynor  will  be  that  she 
has  lost  the  first  minutes  of  your  arrival !  She  is  quite 
well — I  can  tell  you  that.  I  saw  her  only  this  morning, 
and  she  left  town  at  four  o'clock.' 

*  So  I  found  out  when  I  reached  the  house ;  and  my  next 
move  was  to  seek  some  way  of  following  her  to-night,  but 
it  was  too  late.' 

^  She  has  wished  for  you  so  earnestly  I  I  think  it  was 
as  much  as  even  she  could  do  to  be  patient.' 

*  I  am  sure  it  was  more  than  I  could  do,'  said  the  young 
man  5  who  was  apparently  carrying  on  some  under  current 
of  scrutiny  or  cogitation,    and  waiting  for  another  look, 
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which  he  could  not  get.     '  My  passage  home  was  made  in 
four  different  ships,  and  I  left  all  my  patience  in  the  first/ 

*  Four  diflferent  ships  !  Then  you  really  did  see  some  of 
the  fighting  that  she  feared  so  much  ?' 

^  I  really  did  see  and  hear  a  good  deal  of  it — felt  a  little 
too.  When  we  were  two  days  out  from  Bordeaux,'  he  cotw 
tinned  with  no  reply  to  her  enquiring  look,  '  a  British  letter - 
of-marque  fell  in  with  us  and  took  possession  after  we  had 
run  as  hard  as  we  could  for  eleven  hours.  Part  of  the  men 
were  left  on  board  and  the  ship  ordered  for  England  ,•  while 
I  had  the  honour  of  being  cared  for — or  I  should  eay^  not 
cared  for — in  the  brig.  Then  came  up  the  Paul  Jones,  one 
of  our  privateers,  took  the  brig  and  burnt  her,  and  brought 
^  home.' 

*  Unhurt  through  it  all  ? ' 

'  Except  a  very  trifling  wound  from  a  splinter.' 
She  looked  up  then — one  quick,  earnest  look, — and 
Mr.  Raynor's  smile  said  that  he  had  got  just  what  he.wanted; 
'  I  must  go  now,'  he  said  quietly.  ^  Some  business 
matters  need  attention,  and  there  will  be  scant  time  to  do 
anything  in  the  morning.  May  I  tell  my  mother  that  you 
are  well  ?  I  hardly  dare  venture  upon  that  unauthonaedf 
assertion.' 

*  O  yes — I  am  quite  weU, — ^and  give  her  my  love,  Mar. 
Raynor.'  .:, 

^  If  I  can  make  up  my  mind  to  part  with  it' 

^  Grood  evening,'  said  a  third  party  who  had  entered Hie 
room.     *  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr*  Raynor?'   '      .' 

'  I  am  not  sure  sir,'  was  the  somewhat  grave  rejdyv 
though  accompanied  with  a  not  uncordial  shake  of  the  hand. 
*  But  good  evening  Mr.  Clyde — or  I  should  rather  s&fy  how 
do  you  do,  aft^  so  long  a  break  in  our  intercourse/ 

How  well  Thornton  felt  that  whatever  cordiality  there 
might  be  in  the  salutation  was  for  Rosalie's  brother r^not 
for  him.    Certainly  his  own  greeting  had  been  cold  enough. 
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^  Tea's  ready,'  said  Hulda,  suddenly  adding  her  little 
person  to  the  group, — *  won't  you  come  ?  O  Thornton  ! — 
have  y<m  come  home  to  tea  ? — how  pleasant  that  will  be  !^ 
there  '11  be  four  of  us  ! ' 

Poor  little  Hulda  I  she  might  have  said  anything  else, 
her  brother  thought,  with  better  effect.  His  cheek  flushed 
with  displeasure  and  mortification,  and  there  was  a  minute 
of  awkward  silence.  Then  Rosalie  came  to  his  side,  and 
linking  her  arm  in  his— <;aressingly,  as  he  felt — she  said, 

^  Thornton,  cannot  you  persuade  Mr.  Eaynor  to  drink 
tea  with  us  instead  of  going  home  to  take  it  alone  ?' 

Thornton  felt  that  she  stood  by  him,  whoever  else  did 
not ;  and  with  a  blessing  in  his  heart  tliat  his  lips  did  not 
speak,  he  gave  the  invitation — as  he  would  have  done  any- 
thing else  that  she  had  asked  at  that  moment. 

Mr.  Raynor  looked  at  the  brother  and  sister  as  they  stood 
there,  and  though  something  of  the  shade  which  Hulda  had 
before  called  forth  came  back,  yet  his  face  unbent,  and  in 
his  answer  there  was  no  disturbing  element  unless  a  touch 
of  quiet  amusement, 

*  I  cannot  refuse  to  stay  at  your  request  Mr.  Clyde,  for  I 
koQw  you  came  because  you  thought  I  was  here.' 

And  Thornton  wondered  whether  his  guest  had  lately 
studied  witchcraft.  It  was  odd  too,  but  he  would  have 
given  anything  if  Mr.  Raynor  had  made  himself  less  absor 
lutely  pleasant  and  agreeable  for  the  next  hour.  In  a  half- 
vexed  half-soothed  state  Thornton  remained  during  tea; 
but  when  Mr.  Raynor  had  gone  and  both  his  sisters  were 
upstairs,  vexation  soon  got  the  upper-hand. 

*  Where  is  Hulda  ?'  he  said  when  Rosalie  came  down. 

*  In  bed.' 

*  Well  that  is  a  comfort.  I  do  wish  you  would  teach  her 
to  hold  her  tongue.  Her  way  of  saying  things  is  perfectly 
spiteful.' 
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^  If  it  is  spiteful  to  be  glad  to  have  you  at  home/  said 
his  sister  as  she  Uook  a  low  seat  by  him,  *  you  must  bestow 
that  epithet  on  me  too  ?' 

*  Nonsense — glad  indeed!  What  do  you  suppose  she 
cares  ?  As  if  it  was  not  enough  to  find  disagreeable  company 
at  home,  without  having  all  one's  actions  submitted  to  their 
approval.' 

*  But,'  said  Rosalie  with  a  little  hesitation,  *  it  does  not 
matter  what  is  done  with  the  actions  that  oneself  approves, 
— and  the  others  can  rarely  be  kept  secret.* 

*  I  presume  not — so  long  as  one  has  two  sharp-eyed 
sisters,'  said  Thornton  as  he  rose  up  and  quitted  the  room. 
And  the  house- door's  clang  immediately  followed. 

Had  she  done  wrong  to  say  that  ?  had  she  gone  too  far  ? 
She  did  not  know — she  could  not  resolve.  Between  the  fear 
of  displeasing  him,  of  weakening  her  influence,  and  the  earnest 
desire  to  speak  a  word  for  the  truth  whenever  it  might  be 
spoken,  Eosalie  was  often  at  a  loss;  and  the  eyes  whose 
keenness  he  condemned  had  wept  many  tears  before  Thorn- 
ton had  gone  far  in  his  anger.  On  the  whole  the  evening 
had  been  a  sorrowful  one.  She  had  in  a  measure  got  accus- 
tomed to  the  old  grievous  things,  but  she  felt  now  as  if  more 
were  coming  upon  her, — a  sort  of  undefined  perception  that 
her  own  trials  were  getting  entwined  with  those  of  other 
people.  But  one  thing  seemed  clear,  and  that  was  her 
duty.  She  thought  long  and  earnestly  of  those  words 
of  Eutherford,  "  It  is  possible  your  success  answer  not  your 
desire  in  this  worthy  cause :  what  then  ?  Duties  are  ours, 
events  are  the  Lord's."  And  striving  to  let  her  will  as  her 
hope,  rest  there,  sleep  had  passed  its  quieting  hand  over  her 
face  long  before  her  brother  returned  and  came  softly  in  to 
look  at  her.  He  had  taken  a  great  habit  of  doing  this, 
of  late. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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S.  T.  COLERIDGE. 

Dr.  Watts  in  his  "Improvement  of  the  Mind,"  and 
after  him  Todd  and  other  guides  to  Parnassus,  have  advised 
the  student  to  procure  a  copy  for  himself  of  any  book  which 
lie  intends  to  majster,  and  then  he  may  freely  write  his  own 
remarks  on  the  blank  spaces  as  he  proceeds  with  its  perusal. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  plan  is  admirably 
calculated  to  keep  alive  the  attention,  and  by  making  the 
reader  more  vigilant  at  the  moment,  it  aids  his  remembrance 
afterwards.  Kobert  Southey,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
many  others,  have  acted  more  or  less  on  this  system,  and  the 
fortunate  possessors  of  their  annotated  copies  have  now  the 
advantage  of  studying  great  authors  in  the  most  gifted 
society.  But  perhaps  no  recent  scholar  has  carried  out  this 
practice  of  reading  pen  in  hand  more  systematically  than 
Coleridge,  and  several  volumes  have  already  been  filled  from 
his  manuscript  criticisms  on  divines  and  philosophers.  The 
following  specimens  have  not  hitherto  been  published. 
They  are  written  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Stillingfleet's 
"  Origines  Sacrae,"  (fourth  edition)  and  they  give  a  good 
notion  of  the  freedom  with  which  the  annotator  canvassed 
the  arguments  and  facts  of  his  author. 

Should  any  of  our  younger  readers  be  induced  to  try 
this  method,  our  advice  would  be  :  1.  Be  sure  that  the 
book  is  your  own.  2.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  becoming  a 
mere  carping  and  fault-finding  critic,  it  will  be  well  to  point 
out  the  beauties  which  you  detect,  as  well  as  the  blemishes. 
3.  According  to  the  subject  of  the  work  in  hand  you  will 
find  it  an  interesting  and  improving  exercise  to  make  tlie 
margin  a  repository  of  illustrative  materials.     For  example : 
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with  a  poet  or  essayist  you  may  mark  any  Kterary  parallels 
which  occur  to  ^our  memory  ;  or  with  a  historian  you  maj' 
supply  any  correction  or  completion  of  his  narrative  wliicli 
further  researches  hare  brought  to  light. 

The  reader  wiU  soon  see,  that  few  authors  afford  fairer 
scope  for  such  comments  than  Coleridge  himself. 


Stillingfleet,  after  quoting  a  passage  from  Tertullian's 
"  Apology,"  says,  "  In  these  very  daring  words,  we  see  hcwr 
the  Christians  appealed  to  their  senses  even  with  the  hazard 
of  their  own  lives,  that  they  would'  make  even  ^sculapius 
himself  confess  what  he  was  and  by  whose  power  All  the 
cures  were  wrought  upon  the  dreamers  in  his  temples.** 

I  ask  any  and  erery  modem  rational  divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  of  the  school  of  Tillotson  and  Paley,  does  he  belieye  that  every  statue 
of  Esculapius  had  an  inspiring  devil  ?  And  if  he  says,  **  No !''  what  does 
he  think  of  Tertollian  ?  And  yet,  if  such  a  passage  had  been  found  in 
St.  Paul !  "  Yes,**  he  would  reply — **  but  the  doctrines,  the  occasion," 
&c.  Well !  this  is  just  what  I  say,  with  Bishop  Hall,  that  to  us  the 
doctrine  must  prove  the  miracle,  not  the  miracle  the  doctrine. — S.  T.  C. 

"  Lactantius  excellently  manifests  that  philosophy  could 
never  do  so  much  good  in  the  world  as  Christianity  did, 
because  that  was  not  suited  at  all  to  common  capacities, 
and  did  require  so  much  skill  in  the  arts  to  prepare  men  for 
it,  which  it  is  impossible  all  should  be  well  skilled  in, 
which  yet  are  as  capable  of  being  happy,  as  any  others  are. 
And  how  inefficacious  the  precepts  of  philosophy  were, 
appears  by  the  philosophers  themselves,  who  were  far  from 
having  command  by  them  over  their  masterless  passions, 
and  were  fain  sometimes  to  confess  that  nature  was  too 
headstrong  to  be  kept  in  by  such  weak  reins  as  the  precepts 
of  philosophy  were." — SxiLLiNGrLEET,  p.  329. 

Cannot  the  philosophers  quote  as  many  instances  as  canj*ea8onably  be 
expected  from  men  who  did  not  make  plebeian  sects  ?  And  are  not  the 
lives  of  nominal  Christians  as  offensive  to  Christianity  as  those  of  nominal 
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pbUosopUera  .to  pbilosopby  ?  And  is  not  the  nnmber  in  each  pn^rtioiuite 
to  that  of  the  professors  ?  Nay !  are  there  not  mq|re  had  Christians  in 
proportion  ?  Why  ?  Because  the  very  habits  of  speculation  remove  men 
farther  fhim  temptation  or  disarm  it.  This  is  not  meant  as  an  aipunent 
in  fovoor  of  philosophy  against  Christianity ;  but  to  overthrcnr  its  dan- 
getoQS  eaevtjt  false  reasoning  in  its  fiivoor.  And  why  is  philosophy  for 
ever  to  be  set  up  as  the  rival,  rather  than  the  friend  and  natnial  oom- 
panlon  of  Christianity?  What  is  Christianity  bnt  a  divine  and  pre« 
eminent  philosophy  ? — a  stream  in  whose  depths  the  elephant  mnst  Mwim, 
and  in.  whose  practical  and  saving  tmths  the  lamb  may  ford  t  Besides, 
who  shaH  dare  say  of  yon  river,  Sach  and  such  a  wave  came  from  snch  a 
fountain  ?  What  scholar  (and  by  scholsis  the  vnlgar  are  taoght)  shall 
sayy-r-Such  a  conviction^  snch.  a  moral  fading,  I  received  from  St.  John ; 
snch  and  such  from  Seneca  or  Epictetns  ? — S.  T.  C. 

"  It  was  trell  and  truly  said  of  Plato,  in  his  *  Timaeus,' 
tbat  the  goodness  of  God  was  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
the  world ;  from  which  speech  the  more  modem  Flatonists 
gat"her  a  necessity  of  the  world's  eternity ;  for  from  hence 
they  infer,  that  since  God  was  always  good,  he  must  al- 
ways have  an  object  to  exercise  his  goodness  upon ;  as  the 
sun  disperseth  his  light  as  soon  as  he  is  himself.  True, 
w^e  God  of  the  nature  of  tlie  sun  it  would  be  so  with  him ; 
or  were  the  sun  of  the  nature  of  God,  it  would  not  be  so 
with  it«  But  there  is  this  vast  difference  between  them, 
that  though  God  be  essentially  and  necessarily  good,  yet  the 
communications  of  this  goodness  are  the  effect  of  his  will, 
and  not  merely  of  his  nature ;  for  were  not  the  act  of  bene- 
ficence aiad  goodness  in  G<)d  the  free  acts  of  his  will,  man 
must  be  made  as  happy  as  he  was  capable  of  being,  not  only 
upon  his  first  existence  in  the  world,  but  as  long  as  it  should 
continue,  by  mere  necessity  of  nature,  without  any  inter- 
vention of  the  wiU  or  the  actions  of  men." — P,  438. 

Well !  but  is  not  the  will  of  God  identical  with  his  nature  ?  Is  it  not 
naturally  good  or  beneficent  ?  Is  there  in  eternity  a  distinguishable 
moment,  that  one  moment  should  possibly  be  preferred  to  another?  Aud 
where  is  the  danger  to  religion,  if  we  make  preservation  a  perpetual 
creation  and  interpret  the  first  words  of  Genesis  as  we  must  do  (if  not 
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Socinian)  the  first  words  of  St.  John.  From  all  eternity  God  created  the 
unirerse,  and  the  earth  became  waste  and  yoid,  &c.  It  might  have  been 
a  comet — ^it  might  have  been,  as  to  its  whole  surface,  ruined  by  a  comet. 
It  is  a  rule  of  infinite  importance  that  the  Scriptures  always  speak  not  ad 
rem  in  aeipgS,  sed  quoad  hominem.  It  is  a  moral  and  religious,  not  a 
physical  rerelation,  and  in  order  to  render  us  good  moral  agents,  not 
accurate  natural  speculators,  to  make  us  know  ourselves  and  our  relations, 
both  present  and  future,  not  to  make  us  knowing  in  nature — ^without 
industry  or  intellectual  exercitation. — S.  T.  C. 

"  And  so  Claudian,  who  largely  reasons  the  case  on  both 

sides,  for  Frovideace  and  against  it,  at  last  tells  us  w^li 

it  was  which  was  the  main  cause  of  his  d^Hibts,  vi^.—^tl^ 

long  impunity  of  Bufinus : — 

Abstulit  hunc  tandem  Rufiai  poena  tumultum, 
Absolvitque  Deos. 

Rufinus'  death  doth  clear  the  gods  and  set 
My  mind  at  ease." — P.  521. 

More  than  all,  I  admire  the ybrcc  and  elegance  of  the  Bishop's  trans- 
lations.    He  would  have  been  a  dee^  hand  at  a  travesty ! — S.  1\  C. 

"  Many  causes  concurred  to  the  making  of  this  Deluge  ; 
first,  the  air  was  condensed  into  clouds." — ^P.  543. 

Excellent  chemist !  If  he  can  turn  air  into  water,  why  not  rather 
turn  earth  ?     It  is  nearer  at  hand. — S.  T.  C. 

"I  do  not  find,  saith  he  (Sir  W.  Raleigh),  that  tlws 

highest  (mountain)  exceeds  thirty  miles  in  height." — P.  544. 

Thirty  miles !  Was  the  man  mad  ?  The  highest  point  of  the  Andes 
is  not. four.  Sir  W.  R.  must  have  confounded  the  height  of  a  mountain 
with  the  length  of  a  main  road  up  to  its  summit.  Thus  Etna  is  about 
two  miles  high — the  road  from  its  basis  to  the  crater  about  thirty- five. — 
S.  T.  C. 

"  So  that  if  we  take  a  perch  to  contain  ten  Hebrew 

cubits — the  whole  capacity  of  the  Ark  will  be  450  cubical 

perches." — Stillingfleet,  552, 

I  have  seen  many  calculations  of  the  capacity  of  the  Ark,  but  none  as 
to  its  tonnage  and  burthen.  A  sh<p  may  contain  some  million  pounds  of 
quicksUver, — can  it  carry  as  much  ? — S.  T.  C. 

R. 
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THE  POLAR  BEAR. 

(  Thalcusarctos  maritimus.*) 

Notwithstanding  ice  and  snow,  and  the  darkless  of  a 
nine  months'  winter,  the  Arctic  regions  are  tenanted  by 
several  mammalia.  Some  of  these  are  constant  residents, 
the  rest  are  migratory  visitors.  Of  the  former  division,  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  formidable, 
is  the  Polar  Bear, — a  creature  between  eight  and  nine  feet 
in  length,  which,  shuffling  along  the  snow  at  a  very  quick 
pace,  and  being  an  excellent  swimmer  besides,  cannot  fail  to 
inspire  dread.  The  large  wide  head  and  fearfully  armed 
jaws  are  united  by  a  strong  neck  to  powerful  shoulders, 
from  which  spring  the  thick  and  muscular  fore-legs.  The 
paws,  both  of  the  fore  and  of  the  hind  feet,  are  broad  and 
admirably  adapted,  with  their  long  hairy  covering,  to  keep 
the  polar  bear  from  sinking  in  the  snow.  Although  the 
creature  has  an  appearance  of  clumsiness,  it  is  the  reverse  of 
inactive.  Every  one  who  knows  the  boundless  spaces  it  has 
to  traverse,  when  in  a  state  of  liberty  and  the  "monarch  of 
all  it  surveys,'*  cannot  but  pity  it  as  a  prisoner  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  where  a  tolerably  capacious  den,  supplied  with  a  bath 
of  water  of  very  limited  dimensions,  affords  the  restless 
creature  less  liberty  than  a  squirrel  has  in  its  round-about, 
or  a  poor  lark  in  its  cage. 

Voyagers  to  the  Arctic  regions  describe  it  as  wandering 
over  the  fields  of  ice,  mounting  the  hummocks  and  looking 
around  for  prey.  With  outstretched  head,  its  little,  but 
keen  eye  directed  to  the  various  points  of  a  wide  horizon, 
the 'polar  bear  looks  out  for  seals;  or  scents  with  its  quick 

*  eaX«9'^«,  sea ;  &^icr9ff  bear. 
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nostrils  the  luscious  smell  of  some  stinking  whale-blubber 
or  half-putrid  whale-flesh.  Dr.  Scoresby  relates  *  that  a 
piece  of  the  kreng  of  a  whale  thrown  into  the  fire  drew  a 
bear  to  a  ship  from  the  distance  of  miles.  Captain  Beechey 
mentions,  that  his  party  in  1818,  as  they  were  off  the  coast 
of  Spitzbergen,  by  setting  on  fire  some  fat  of  the  walrus,  soon 
attracted  a  bear  to  their  close  vicinity.  This  polar  Bruin 
was  evidentiy  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  masts,  and  when 
approaching,  occasionally  hesitated  and  seemed  half  inclined 
to  turn  round  and  be  off!  So  agreeable  a  smell  as  burning 
walrus-fat  dispelled  all  distrust^  and  brought  him  within 
musket-shot.  On  receiving  the  first  ball,  he  sprang  round, 
growled  terrifically,  and  half  raised  himself  on  his  hind-legs, 
as  if  expecting  to  seize  the  object  which  had  caused  so  much 
pain ;  woe  to  any  one  who  had  at  that  moment  been  withini 
reach  of  his  merciless  paws  I  Although  a  second  and  l^rd 
ball  laid  him  writhing  on  the  ice,  he  was  not  mastered;  and  on 
the  butt  end  of  a  musket  directed  at  his  head  breaking  short 
off,  the  bear  quickly  seized  the  thigh  of  his  assailant,  and» 
but  for  the  immediate  assistance  of  two  or  three  of  his  ship« 
mates,  the  man  would  have  been  seriously  iigured.  In  these 
very  seas-— nearly  fifty  years  before— -the  hero  of  Trafalgar 
encountered  this  Arctic  tyrant^  and,  when  missed  from  his 
ship,  was  discovered  with  two  comrades  attacking  a  large  spe- 
cimen, separated  from  them  by  a  chasm  in  the  ice.  On  being 
reprimanded  by  his  captain  for  his  foolhardiness,  **  Sir," 
said  the  young  middy,  pouting  his  lips,  as  he  used  to  do 
when  excited,  "  I  wished  to  kill  the  bear  that  I  might  carry 
the  skin  to  my  father." 

Barentz,  in  his  celebrated  voyage  in  1595,  had  two  of  his 
men  killed  by  "  a  great  leane  white  beare."  In  these  early 
days,  so  unused  were  polar  bears  to  man,  that  though  thirty 
of  their  comrades  attempted   a  rescue,  the  prey  was  not 

^  Account  of  Arctic  Regions,  I.  517. 
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Abandoned.  The  purser,  ^^  stepping  somewhat  farther  for- 
ward, and  seeing  the  beare  to  be  within  the  length  of  a 
flhot,  presently  levelled  his  peeoe,  and  discharging  it  at  the 
beare^  shot  her  into  the  head,  betweene  both  the  eyes,  and 
yet  shee  held  the  man  still  fast  by  the  necke,  and  lifted  up 
her  head  with  the  man  in  her  mouth,  but  shoe  beganne 
somewhat  to  stagger ;  wherewith  the  purser  and  a  Scotish- 
man  drew  ont  their  courtlaxes  (cutlasses),  and  stroke  at  her 
so  hard,  that  their  courllaxes  burst,  and  yet  shee  would  not 
leave  the  man.  At  last  Wm.  Geysen  went  to  them,  and 
with  ^1  his  might  stroke  the  beare  upon  the  snowt  with  his 
peece,  at  which  time  the  beare  fell  to  the  ground,  making  a 
great  noyse,  and  Wm.  Qeysen  leaping  upon  her  cut  her 
thr<Mit.  The  7th  of  September  wee  buried  the  dead  bodyes 
of  our  men  in  the  States  Island,  and  having  fleaed  the  beare, 
carryed  her  skinne  to  Amsterdam." 

This  is  about  the  earliest  record  of  an  encounter  with 
this  ^rmidable  creature ;  sailors  now  find  that  they  can  be 
attacked  with  most  advantage  in  the  water.  When  in  this 
element,  they  try  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  ice,  and 
when  the  ice  is  in  the  form  of  loose  and  detached  small  floes, 
Dr*  Suthwland  has  seen  them  dive  underneath,  and  appear 
on  the  opposite  side.  Scoresby  records,  that  when  shot  at 
a  distance,  and  able  to  escape,  the  bear  has  been  observed 
to  retire  to  the  shelter  of  a  hummock,  and,  as  if  aware  of 
the  styptical  effect  of  cold,  apply  snow  to  the  wound. 

In  common  with  nearly  every  animal,  this  huge  despot 
of  the  North  is  strongly  attached  to  its  young.  Captain 
Inglefield,  on  his  return  home  from  Baffin's  Bay  in  1852, 
pursued  three  bears,  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  a  supply  of 
fresh  meat  for  his  Esquimaux  dogs.  The  trio  were  bvu 
dently  a  mother  and  twins.  The  captain  was  anxious  to 
secure  the  cubs  alive  as  trophies,  and  was  cautious  in  shoot* 
ing  at  the  mother.    All  three  fell,  and  were  brought  on 
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board  the  "Isabel."  He  records  that  it  was  quite  heart- 
rending to  see  the  affection  that  existed  between  them. 
When  the  cubs  saw  their  mother  was  wounded,  they  com* 
menced  licking  her  wounds,  regardless  of  their  own  suffisr- 
ings.  At  length  the  mother  began  to  eat  the  snow,  a  sure 
sign  that  she  was  mortally  wounded.  "  Even  then  her  care 
for  the  qubs  did  not  cease,  as  she  kept  continuallj  turning 
her  head  from  one  to  the  other,  and,  though  roaring  with 
pain,  she  seemed  to  warn  them  to  escape  if  possible.  Their 
attachment  was  as  great  as  hers,  and  I  was  thus  obliged  to 
destroy  them  all.  It  went  much  against  my  feelings,  but  the 
memory  of  my  starving  dogs  reconciled  me  to  the  necessity." 

The  female  bear  when  pursued  carries  or  pushes  her  cubs 
forwards,  and  the  little  creatures  are  described  as  placing 
themselves  across  her  path  to  be  shoved  forwards.  Scoresby 
mentions  an  instance  where,  when  projected  some  yarda  in 
advance,  the  cubs  ran  on  until  she  overtook  them,  when 
they  alternately  adjusted  themselves  for  a  second  throw. 

It  is  chiefly  on  the  seal  that  this  bear  feeds,  and  it  displays 
great  cunning  in  catching  them  as  they  sleep  on  the  ice,  or 
come  to  the  holes  in  the  ice  to  breathe,  when  it  destroys 
them  with  one  blow  of  its  formidable  and  heavy  paw.  For 
its  mode  of  getting  the  walrus  we  refer  the  reader  to 
"Excelsior,''  vol.  i.  p.  37.  Notwithstanding  his  strength 
and  ferocity,  the  Esquimaux  frequently  kill  the  polar  bear« 
as  they  esteem  its  flesh  and  fat,  and  highly  prize  its  skin. 
The  flesh  is  not  so  prized  by  Saxons,  whether  they  be 
European  or  American.  Dr.  Kane's  opinion  would  difler  but 
little  from  that  of  Arctic  voyagers,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic^ 
The  surgeon  to  the  "Ghdnnell  Expedition"  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Pranklin  thus  charaoterifles  its  flesh:  "Bear  is  strc^ig, 
very  strong,  and  withal  most  capricious  meat ;  you  cannot 
tell  where  to  find  him.  One  day  he  is  quite  beefy  and 
bearable;  another,  hircine,  hippuric,  and  detestable." 
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It  is  but  fair  to  saj  that  Captain  Parry  *  regards  the 
flesh  of  the  polar  bear  to  be  as  wholesome  as  anj  other, 
though  not  quite  so  palatable.  His  men  suffered  from 
indigestion  after  eating  it;  but  this  he  attributes  to  the 
quantity,  and  not  to  the  quality,  of  the  meat  they  had  eaten. 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  liver  is  highly 
deleterious.  Some  of  the  sailors  of  Barentz  who  made  a 
meal  of  it  were  very  sick,  "  and  we  verily  thought  we 
should  have  lost  them,  for  all  their  skins  came  off  from  the 
foot  to  the  head." 

The  skin  of  the  bear  is  covered  with  long  yellowish  white 
hair,  which  is  very  close,  and  forms  a  wonderful  defence 
against  the  cold,  and  against  the  tusks  of  the  animals  on 
which  it  feeds.  We  heard  of  another  use  of  this  hair  from 
an  officer  on  one  of  the  late  Arctic  searching  expeditions. 
A  bear  was  seen  to  come  down  a  tolerably  high  and  steep 
declivity  by  sHding  down  on  its  hinder  quarters,  in  an 
attitude  known,  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  British  Islands, 
by  the  expressive  name  of  "  katy-hunkers  ;**  the  shaggy 
hair  with  which  it  was  covered  serving  like  a  thick  mat  to 
protect  the  creature  from  injury.  The  Esquimaux  prepare 
the  skin  sometimes  without  ripping  it  up,  and  turning  the 
hairy  side  inward,  a  warm  sack-like  bed  is  formed,  into 
which  they  creep,  and  lie  very  comfortably.  Otho  Fabricius, 
in  his  "Fauna  Groenlandica"  (p.  24),  informs  us  that  the 
tendons  are  converted  into  sewing  threads.  The  female 
bear  has  one  or  two,  and  sometimes  three,  cubs  at  a  time. 
They  are  bom  in  the  winter,  and  the  mother  generally  digs 
for  them  and  for  herself  a  snug  nestling -place  in  the  snow. 
The  males  in  the  winter  time  leave  the  coast,  and  go  out  on 
the  ic«-fields,  to  the  edge  of  the  open  water,  after  seals. 

A.  W, 

*  Attempt  to  Reach  the  North  Pole,  p.  115. 
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Mark  well  the  tiny  voice, — the  plump,  spread  amw,— 

The  artless  smile, — the  little  sprawling  feet, — ' 

And  the  fond  mother  gaadng  on  its  charms, 

Breathing  her  heart  in  music  low  and  sweet. 

Thej  make  a  picture.     See!  that  motion  £eet 

From  life's  exuberance,  which  now  alarms 

The  youthful  matron  ;-<-now  his  little  throat 

Croweth  like  chanticleer  for  very  glee. 

Tell  me,. thou  sweet  musician,  how  thy  note 

Moves  so  the  heart  ?    Is  it  that  there's  in  thee-^ 

As  nearer  Grod,  arrived  so  recently— 

A  spiritual  joy  more  bright,  and  pure,  and  tree 

From  taint  of  human  sorrow  than  the  lot 

Of  manhood  knows,  after  his  infancy  ?  M.  B.  ^ 


CHILDHOOD. 

Years  glide  away ;  the  tiny  form  expands. 

So  helpless  once,  into  a  blooming  child, 

Frisky,  robust,  who  rushing  from  the  hands 

Of  his  fond  mother,  meditates  a  wild 

Escape  to  freedom  from  these  loving  bands, 

And  screams  with  laughter  as  at  last  he  stands 

Caught  in  his  flight,  casting  his  eye  behind 

Half-breathless  on  the  cheated,  well-loved  foe.  ^ 

Ah !  to  her  heart  its  easy  way  doth  And 

That  laugh,  like  music,  beautiful  and  low. 

Now,  with  an  effort,  she  restrains  the  flow 

Of  her  too  yielding  love,  trusting  to  blind 

The  dear  rebellious  darling  with  a  show  | 

Of  terrors  that,  alas  I  he  knows  are  wind,  M.  B.  "] 


BRITISH  MINING. 
TiK  (continued). 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  county  of  Cornwall  is 
more  remarkable  than  any  other  part  of  the  world  for  the 
production  of  tin.  In  1711,  however,  this  metal  was  dis- 
covered at  Banca,  an  island  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Sumatra,  and  since  that  period  in  Malacca  and  Siam.  In 
Bohemia  tin  was  worked  in  the  year  1241.  It  was  found  in 
Grermany  by  a  certain  Comishman,  who,  having  committed  a 
murder,  sought  refuge  for  his  crime  amongst  the  hills  of  that 
country ;  and  recently  tin  has  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

The  production  of  tin  in  our  own  island  is  more  imme- 
diately the  subject  of  our  consideration.  This  metal  is  found 
in  nature  as  oxide  of  tin  and  sulphuret  of  tin.  It  is  some- 
times combined  with  other  metals,  as  with  copper, — in  a 
mineral  known  as  bell-metal  ore, — with  bismuth,  and  with 
wolfram,  or  the  tungstate  of  iron.  The  processes  by  which 
the  tin  is  purified  from  these  thetals  are  tedious  and  expen- 
sive, but  many  of  them  display,  in  a  marked  manner,  the 
value  of  chemical  science  in  our  metallurgical  operations. 
It  has  been  already  stated  that  tin  is  found  in  the  dibris  of 
the  primary  mountains  which  have  been  worn  down  by  dis- 
integrating forces,  extending  over  long  periods  of  geological 
time.  The  native  condition  of  tin,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  metals,  is  a  crystalline  formation  occurring  in  fissures, 
forming  mineral  veins  or  lodes.  The  term  vein  of  ore  leads 
those  who"  are  unacquainted  with  our  mining  districts  to  form 
an  idea,  derived  from  the  vein  in  the  body  of  an  aiiimal, 
that  it  is  a  pipe  extending  through  the  rocks:  this  is  an 
error  which  it  is  important  to  correct. 
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Let  the  reader  Bup- 
'  pose  that  by  aome  great 
convulsion  the  rocka 
have  been  raat  over 
large  tracts  of  eouiiliT'. 
We  have  sectiotiB  of  t^ 
^  rock  formatioDs  pre- 
sented  to  us  in  our 
ohffs ,  and  here  we  £n- 
qaeutly  see,  as  is  sbown 
la  the  figure  at  a  a',  a 
email  portion  of  the  fiasure  vrluch  has  been  produced  hj 
the  rending  action ,  this  great  crack  extending  inland  ovec 
many  mika  of  countrj,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  b. 
These  cracks  must  evidently  have  been  formed  while  yet 
the  rocks  were  under  water,  aince  we  find  them  filled  in 
with  cryetalhsed  flint  (quartz),  and  the  various  miuerob, 
in  a  state  which  proves  the  slow  formation  of  crystals 
Irom  wat«r  in  which  the  metals  were  held  in  Eolution. 
By  the  mechanical  force  of  crystaUisatum  itself  we  not 
nnfrequently  find,  that  the  ongmal  fissure,  being  filled  with 
crystallised  masses,  gives  rise  to  lateral  fissures,  which'  are 
subsequently  filled  with  mineral  matter,  somotimee  of  the 
3  kind  as  the  original  vein,  but  frequently  of  a  dit&rent 
descriptuHi  The  aceom- 
panyiug  sketch  shows  a 
piece  of  slate-rock  (the 
'  clay  slate  or  ktlhs  of 
Cornwall),  mterpene- 
trated  with  veins  of  tin. 
The  liae  a  d  repceBcnta 
the  primary  formaticHi, 
the  lines  b  b  h  the  se- 
condaiy  fissures  j    and  these,  by  the  force  they  exert,  so 
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far  disturb  the  origiaal  condition  as  to  produce  a  dislo* 
cfl-tioin,  &r  fault,  in  the  primary'  lode,  as  shown  at/.  Faults 
sknilar  in  eharaoter  to  this  occnr  on  the  large  scale  in  nature, 
and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  mineral  lode  is  sud- 
denly lost  hj  some  great  disturbance  having  rended  the 
rocks  and  shifted  their  positions.  These  faultt  are  pro- 
duced  either  ^yf  the  falling  down  of  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
CTDst,  or  bj  the  force  due  to  the  protrusion  of  porphyritio 
matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  through  the  superincumbent  mass. 
In  tlM  accompanying  woodcut  a  a'      j 

represents  the  mineral  lode,  which,      ^?^:;f'^-_.^ ^r 

as     originally     fomted,     continued     /|luwffiljm>[lj||j  \ 
through  the  rock  along  the  dotted       TTiilS^ffi'llll^n   f) 
line.     The  igneous  rock,  which  has      H ijf^^'^Jji'rn    I 
been  ftwced  upwards,  b  b,  has  so     )]^^|fl//,^^i1  f   ) 
far  disturbed  the  country,  that  the  f''j^\i!'"-*Wq  lirTNS  If 
lode  has  been  broken,  and  a  portion     !    ""i-yj'  I JJliil^* 
moved  from  its  first  position.    These         c 
morements  may  take  place  in  different  directions  ;  and  henee 
theiy  are  technically  called  tlidei  and  heaves,  according  to 
the  character  and  direction  of  the  disturbance. 

Tin  occurs  invariably  in  connexion  with  the  oldest 
rocks.  The  granite  and  clay-slate  being  peculiarly  the  for- 
nutifflis  in  which  this  metal  occurs. 

A  tin  lode  is  considered  worth  working  when  only  three 
indies  wide,  if  the  ore  is  good  ;  and  in  tho  district  of  St. 
Joat,  near  the  Land's  End,  even  smaller  veins  are  worked. 
From  41iis  small  size,  lodes  of  all  dimensions  are  found,  even 
to  the  width  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  It  has  been  generally 
sttpposed  that  tin  occurs  in  the  more  auperfieial  rocks  only  j 
and  this  belief  has  been  strengthened,  from  the  fact  that  at 
a  certain,  depth,  varying  from  50  to  ISO  fathoms  from  the 
Buefacer  tifrtin  disappeus,  and  copper  ore  not  unfrequently 
ti&es  its  place.  Several  curious  isetuioes  have  been  disco^ 
Tered  within  a  few  years  which  prove  the  extension  of  tin 
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to  a  very  considerable  depth  beneath  the  surface.     One 
curious  and  instructive  example  wiU  suffice.    Dolcoath  mine 
is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Cornish  mines  now  at  wort ;  at 
first,  more  than  a  century  since,  she  produced  tin  in  great 
quantity ;  this  was  eventually  exhausted ;  copper  ore  was 
discovered,  and  for  a  long  period  the  mine  yielded  an  abun- 
dance of  this  mineral.     At  length  the  lower   levels   of 
Dolcoath,  1500  feet  from  the  surface,  became  so  unproduc- 
tive, that  it  was  resolved  to  abandon  these  workings,  and  ' 
for  many  years  the  metalliferous  ores  have  been  obtained 
from  much  shallower  workings,  the  water  being  allowed  to 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine.  Recently  all  enterpris- 
ing manager, — or  mine-captain,  as  these  men  are  termed, — 
resolved  on  pumping  out  the  vast  accumulations  of  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  mine,  and  the  result  has  been,  the  dis- 
covery, beneath  the  copper  ore,  of  a  lode  of  tin  of  immense 
size  and  of  superior  quality.     This  reappearance  of  tin  in  a 
lode  beneath  the  copper  is  a  new  fact  which  militates  power- 
fully against  many  of  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  de- 
vised in  explanation  of  the  formation  of  mineral  veins. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  tin  ores  are  of  two 
kinds.  Tin  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of  tin,  which  has  the 
following  composition: — 

Tia 25-5 

Iron 13-0 

Copper 310 

Sulphur   30-5 

100-0 

and  oxide  of  tin,  which  is  usually  c(»nbined  with  one  or 
two  per  cent  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  and  about  the  same  quan- 
tity of  silioeous  matter. 

Tin,  in  its  dispersed  state,  is  either  met  with  in  a  pul- 
verised sandy  form,  or  in  separate  stones,  called  shades,  a 
continued  course  of  such  stones  being  called  a  stream,  and. 
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when  very  productive,  a  Uving  sir€am,  or  heukeyl^  which  is 
an  old  Cornish  term  having  that  signification.  This  peca* 
liar  figurative  language  pervades  the  vocabulary  of  the 
tinner  or  tin-miner :  a  stone  slightly  impregnated  with  tin 
is  said  to  hbjtut  aUve;  and  that  which  contains  no  metal  is 
said  to  be  deads  and  the  heaps  of  waste  accumulating  on  a 
mine  are  emphatically  called  deads.  The  process  of  washing 
the  soil  to  separate  the  tin  from  the  valueless  mass  is  of  a 
very  primitive  character.  Experience  taught  the  early 
Britons  that^  by  gentle  motion  in  water,  the  heavier  par- 
ticles of  a  mass  would  fall  to  the  bottom,  while  the  lighter 
ones  would  either  be  carried  away  with  the  flowing  water, 
or  accumulate  on  the  surface,  from  which  they  could  easily 
be  removed.  The  practice  of  the  modern  tin-streamer  is 
precisely  in  accordance  with  this  principle.  A  few  simple 
mechanical  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  easily 
producing  motion  and  saving  labour.  Beyond  this  nothing' 
has  been  done;  and  the  streamer  of  to-day  follows  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  ancient  British  miner,  who  sold  the 
products  of  his  labour  to  the  merchants  of  Tyre.  As  the 
more  improved  modes  of  dressing  tin  ore  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  copper  ores,  a  description  of  them  is  reserved  for 
the  sections  which  will  be  devoted  to  copper-mining. 

Notwithstanding  the  superior  intelligence  and  the  high 
moral  and  religious  character  of  the  Cornish  miners  as  a 
class,  numerous  superstitions  still  prevail  amongst  them,  the 
most  remarkable  being  the  belief  in  the  divining-rod  and  its 
powers  to  indicate  the  presence  of  ndneral  lodes  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  soil. 

The  Virfftda  di^inaioria,  or  divining -rod,  should  be, 
aooording  to  the  best  authorities,  a  hazel  rod  of  one  year's 
growth,  cut  so  as  to  form  a  fork;  but  upon  occasions  when 
th«  haael  cannot  be  obtained,  the  young  branches  of  other 
trees  are  substituted.  The  manner  of  holding  the  rod  is 
important.    Each  limb  of  the  fork  is  grasped  firmly  in  the 
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hands,  and  the  smaller  ends  are  kept  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  end  from  which  the  branches  spring  is  at  an 
elevation  to  it  of  from  fiftj  to  seventy  degrees.  With  the 
rod  thus  held,  the  diviner  moves  steadily  over  the  groand 
which  he  is  to  examine,  and  the  rod  is  expected  to  bend 
forcibly  downward  whenever  he  crosses  a  mineral  vein* 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been 
informed  by  some  very  intelligent  and  trustworthy  men,  that 
lodes  have,  to  their  certain  knowledge,  been  detected  isn.-^ 
mediately  below  the  sur&ce,  towards  which  the  rod  has 
been  seen  to  bend.  Believing  firmly — and  that,  too,  after 
having  many  times  witnessed  the  mysterious  phenomenon-*- 
that  the  result  with  the  divining-rod  is  invariably  due  to  the 
effort  of  the  will  upon  the  muscular  force,  and  that  it  and 
table-turning  belong  to  the  same  class,  it  is  merely  men- 
tioned here  as  showing  one  peculiar  phase  of  the  chfuracter 
of  the  Cornish  miners. 

Their  perseverance  and  heroic  defiance  of  danger  is  a 
higher  and  a  nobler  feature.  The  tin-mines-^ that  is,  such 
as  are  worked  upon  the  lodes  occurring  in  the  rocks — are 
frequently  prosecuted  under  circumstances  of  extreme  peril. 
Near  the  Land's  End,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  numerous 
tin-lodes  are  seen  cropping  out  in  the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the 
noble  headlands  which  front  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
These  the  miner  has  followed;  and  on  and  onward  under 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  he  pursues  his  prize.  The 
heavy  breakers  which  lash  this  "  dark  Bolerium"  shore  roll 
to  and  fro  the  huge  granite  boulders  at  the  base  of  the  cHffs ; 
and  the  miner,  in  his  dark  level  below,  works  on  by  the 
light  of  his  solitary  candle  stuck  in  a  lump  of  clay,  uncon- 
cerned amidst  a  thunder  rolling  above  him,  at  which  the 
stoutest  heart  would  tremble.  The  veins  in  this  district 
spread  through  the  rocks  in  all  directions ;  and  these  have 
been  followed  upward  through  the  rock  by  the  miner,  until 
his  sharp-pointed  pick  has  knocked  a  hole  in  the  very  bed  of 
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the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  oozing  through  of  salt  water  gives 
tiie  miner  warning  of  his  imprudence,  and  he  coolly  goes  to 
work  and  stops  the  hole  which  he  has  made  with  some  da  j 
and  oakum. 

In  some  rocks  which  are  left  bare  at  low  water  near 
Penzance  a  multitude  of  small  veins  of  tin  ore  had  been 
discovered.  Upon  these  a  few  persons  began  to  work,  but 
without  much  success.  .  About  half  a  century  since  a  man 
niuned  Thomas  Curtis,  a  miner  of  Breage  near  Helston, 
deteimined  on  renewing  the  attempt  to  work  on  these  lodes. 
"Hie  distance  of  the  shoal  of  rocks  from  the  neighbouring 
beach  at  high  water  is  about  700  feet ;  and  this,  in  conse- 
qaenoe  df  the  shallowness  of  the  beach,  is  not  materially 
lessened  at  low  water.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  covered 
about  ten  months  in  the  year,  and  at  spring-tides  the  depth 
of  water  on  it  is  nineteen  feet.  The  prevailing  winds  occa- 
sion a  great  surf  here  even  in  the  summer,  and  in  the  winter 
the  sea  bursts^  over  it  with  unrestrainable  violence. 

Such  were  the  difiiculties  which  a  working  miner  pro- 
posed to  overcome.  As  the  work  could  only  be  prosecuted 
during  the  time  that  the  rock  was  above  the  sea,  the  pro- 
gress was  naturally  slow.  He  had  to  form  an  excavation, 
and  after  each  tide  to  empty  it  of  water  before  he  could 
resume  his  work.  Eventually  a  frame-work  of  boards  was 
fixed  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  and  this  frame-work  being 
connected  with  pitch  and  oakum  until  it  was  water-tight, 
was  churned  up  to  a  sufficient  height  above  the  highest  spring- 
tides. To  support  this  boaxded  turret, — ^which  was  twenty 
feet  high  above  the  rook,  and  two  feet  one  inch  square, — 
agaiast  the  violence  of  the  surge,  eight  stout  bars  of  iron 
wca:^  applied  in  an  inclined  direction  to  its  sides,  four  of 
them  below  and  four  of  an  extraordinary  length  and  thick- 
ness above.  A  platform  was  formed  around  the  top  of  the 
timcet,  and  on  this  was  placed  a  windlass,  to  be  worked  by 
four  men.     Thus  in  very  midst  of  the  ocean  did  the  miners 
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descend  to  their  labours.  As  thej  sunk  the  shaft,  they 
encountered  a  new  difficulty.  The  waters  came  in  upon 
them  through  the  fissures  in  the  rocks  beneath  their  wooden 
protection,  and  the  rocks  themselves  were  so  broken,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  support  them  with  timber  bracings. 
Under  these  circumstances,  for  several  years  the  winter  was 
a  period  of  inaction.  At  length,  however,  the  projector  of 
this  bold  invasion  of  the  earth  hidden  beneath  the  mighty 
ocean  was  rewarded  for  his  energy  and  perseverance,  the 
mine  proving  a  very  productive  one.  As  the  prosperity  of 
^  the  mine  increased,  a  steam-engine  was  erected  on  the  main- 
land, and  a  wooden  bridge  constructed,  which  communicated 
with  the  shaft  on  the  rock,  along  which  the  miners  went  to 
their  labour,  and  the  ore  drawn  fh)m  the  mine  was  taken  to 
the  shore.  This  mine  was  called  thg  Wherryy  and  in  a  few 
years  ore  to  the  amount  of  70,000^  was  raised  from  it 

Eventually  an  American  vessel  broke  during  a  storm 
from  a  neighbouritig  anchorage,  and  striking  against  the 
stage,  demolished  the  machinery ;  thus  suddenly  putting  an 
end  to  an  enterprise  remarkable  in  even  the  annals  of 
Cornish  mining. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  quoted  of  the  powers  of 
endurance  by  which  the  miner  overcomes  the  great  obstacles 
of  nature,  and  in  the  course  of  the  descriptions  of  other 
divisions  of  mining  industry,  several  striking  instances  of 
indomitable  zeal  and  of  the  noblest  courage  will  be  adduced. 
The  Cornish  miner  is  essentially  a  religious  man,  and  it  is 
not  a  little  imposing  to  find  him  in  his  subterranean  labours 
insisting  on  a  solemnity  of  demeanour,  well  befitting  its 
dangers  and  its  terrors.  Profane  songs  are  unheard  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mine ;  whistling  is  not  allowed  below  ground; 
but  often  have  we  listened  to  a  pair  of  men  piercing  the  iron 
rock  to  the  tune  of  some  favourite  hymn  selected  from  the 
works  of  Charles  Wesley,  or  a  familiar  paraphrase  of  some 
psahn  of  David.  R.  H. 


HOMES:  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  HOW  TO 

IMPROVE  THEM. 

No.  I.    INTEODUCTOEY. 

What  is  a  home?  Some  would  say,  It  is  a  cottage, 
with  roses  at  the  casement  and  bee-hives  at  the  gable,  and 
with  plenty  of  fagots  stored  for  the  winter's  fuel.  And 
some  would  say,  My  notion  is  a  handsome  house, — ^a  spacious 
mansion  with  old  armour  in  the  hall,  and  stately  ancestors 
in  their  golden  frames  along  the  gallery ;  and,  to  crown  the 
whole,  a  grand  Gothic  library  with  books  that  might  fill  up 
the  leisure  of  Methuselah. 

Yet  when  you  think  of  it,  the  owner  of  this  mansion  may 
be  a  misanthrope.  The  door  may  never  open  to  friendly 
visitor ;  and,  as  he  stalks  through  the  resounding  chambers, 
it  seems  as  if  the  very  sunshine  fled  before  him.  And  the 
inmate  of  that  cottage  may  have  committed  some  crime  which 
lies  heavy  on  his  conscience,  or  he  may  be  the  victim  of  some 
bad  passion  or  dreaded  evil  which  daily  corrodes  his  spirit ; 
Hjad  to  his  broken  heart  and  gloomy  apprehensions  this 
nest-Uke  retreat  is  no  better  than  a  picturesque  prison  or  a 
tomb  embowered  in  a  garden. 

From  our  definition  of  a  home  we  may,  therefore,  dis- 
card in  great  measure  the  local  habitation ;  for  although  we 
many  times  miss  it  in  the  bright  villa  and  the  lordly  mansion, 
we  often  find  it  in  full  blossom  in  the  dingy  alley  or  the 
crowded  back  lane.  We  find  it  wherever — cultivated,  well- 
doing, God-fearing — a  family  dwells  together  in  unity.  And 
in  order  to  create  the  home  in  perfection,  the  first  requisites 
wr«  congeniality  and  mutual  adaptation  in  the  heads  of  the 
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household;  and  throughout  the  dwelling  and  the  domestic 
arrangements  a  consequent  ascendancy  of  good  sense,  refine* 
ment^  piety. 

Should  the  reader  be  a  joung  man  who  is  saving  money 
with  a  view  to  "setting  up**  a  home  of  his  own,  we  con- 
gratulate  his  wisdom,  and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  receive 
in  good  part  the  counsel  of  his  venerable  and  far-travelled 
friend  "  Excelsior.*' 

And  as  we  have  no  fear  but  that  the  lady  of  your  choice 
will  be  beautiful,  our  first  advice  is.  Be  sure  that  she  is 
good.  Not  only  is  there  no  other  union  on  which  you  can 
cpnfidently  ask  God's  blessing,  but  there  is  no  other  fitted  to 
weather  the  storms  and  outlive  the  stem  trials  of  actual 
existence.  Beauty  will  fail,  and  accomplishments  will  fail, 
and  even  natural  amiability  may  fail ;  but  a  mutual  attach- 
ment, intensified  and  ennobled  by  love  to  the  Saviour,  will 
never  fail.  And  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  you 
must  quit  this  earthly  scene  altogether,  you  would  wish  to 
know  that  the  survivor  is  one  who  will  administer  your 
affairs  in  the  fear  of  God, — one,  too,  by  whom  you  may  hope 
to  be  re-joined  in  the  realms  of  immortality. 

Next  to  piety  comes  good  sense.  For  this  there  is  i^o 
substitute,  and  for  the  want  of  this  no  remedy.  But  even 
where  there  is  conscientiousness,  or  a  certain  kind  of  clever- 
ness, there  is  often  a  deplorable  deficiency  of  sound  practical 
judgment ;  and  where  this  is  lacking,  married  life  is  a  chronic 
and  hopeless  misery.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  this  caoa- 
modity  that  many  people,  whose  means  are  ample,  are  in 
constant  straits  and  embarrassments ;  and,  from  the  same 
deficiency,  many  who  have  no  unusual  malignity  in  their 
nature,  contrive  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  embroilment  with 
some  neighbour  or  other;  whereas  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate how  much  modem  society  is  indebted  for  its  tranquil 
and  graceful  ongoing  to  the  tact  and  forbearance,  the  quiet 
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fiwedioagfat  flod  ime  magnaBimity,  of  those  ^*  virtuous  wo- 
osBii^  i^Kdpf^r.  isdepdndeneer  to  debt,  and- whose  frugality 
is  a  fortune  to  their  children ;  who  do  not  need  to  be  always 
aMSPtittg  their  dignity,  for  the  cordiality  of  friendship  con- 
oedes  to-  tbem  mora  than  they  desire ;  and  whose  quick 
peroi^tion  puts  out  the  casual  i^rk,  when  a  little  later 
the  fitHBi'»e&giaes  would  ha^e  been  wanted  to  quench  the 
conflagration. 

'  DoM  &ud  lady  of  your  We  shew  piety  at  home  ?  Is  she  a 
fal^ouHtein  her  father's  house,  and  a  pattern  in  all  her  pre- 
sent relatiMS  ?  Vfe  know  what  a  good  wife  was  Amelia  Opie, 
-^iid  ^Iferant  iii  all  h^  artist<»hu8band's  eccentric  ways,  so 
Inspiring  to  all  his  efforts,  so  sustaining  in  all  his  moods  of 
despondency  $  btit  b^ore  A<b  became  such  a  wife  she  had 
beif^  a  good  daughter,  ahd  when  die  was  left  a  widow  she 
became  tl^  same  deroted  daughter  again.  ^'Her  tender 
attadttnent  to  heif  ifather  was,  perhaps,  her  most  prominent 
dhUiracteHBtic.  .  .•  .  It  prompted  her  pen  in  its  most  suc- 
ceeiifal  eit6My  influenced  her  in  all  the  steps  she  took 
Ihroughout  ker  career,  and  rendered  her  indefatigable  in 
cheering  and  soothing  him  through  the  long  years  of  his 
declining  age.  Best  of  all,  she  was  enabled  to  direct  his 
mind  t()ward«  those  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  which  she 
hAd  learned  to  love,  and  in  which  she  found  her  support, 
wheii  ilie  arm  of  her  earthly  friend  was  about  to  relax  its 
hold,  and  leave  her  alone  to  pursue  in  solitude  the  remainder 
rf  her  pilgrimage.^  But  whatever  may  be  ascribed  to 
matrimonial  magic  by  romance^  you  will  hardly  find  in  all 
your  drcle  of  acquaintance  a  self-willed  daughter  or  a  self* 
indulgent  sister  who  has  been  transformed  into  a  loving  and 
self-denying  wife.  So  you  may  as  well,  in  the  meanwhile, 
look  aad  listen.  **  I  don*t  know  what  can  be  the  matter 
with  mamma :  she's  grown  so  cross  and  tiresome.**  "  Really 
I  feel  quite  provoked  witii  papa :  if  he  would  only  take  us 
2  K 
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to  an  opera,  instead  of  tbeae  eTerlastiag  meetings  and  piMf 
lectores.*'  It  may  be  all  rery  well  for  the  present  to  smite 
at  Hiese  little  petulant  outbreaks,  and  ytm  can  hardly  wonder 
that  a  young  creatore  should  snttc  a  little  when  left  at  home 
with  an  invalid  «8tN^*  But  all  these  sullen  looks  and  sauoy 
speedies  are  prophetic  ;  and  you  won't  think  them  nearly  so 
^mnaiig  or  SO  natural  when  their  objeet  is  a  certain  'im:^ 
portant  personage.  So  try  to  find  oot  which  oi  all  the 
finnily  is  the  oompaniim  and  confidante  of  her  mother,  and 
who  it  is  that  seeks  no  ploy  more  delightful  than  a  walk  or 
an  excoraon  in  her  father's  society.  Which  is  the  one 
ihaty  asked  to  do  this  or  go  thither,  oompUes  wi&  an 
expression  so  sweet  that  a  sunshine  is  left  tiU  once  she 
returns  ?  and  if  there  be  a  sick-room  in  the  honse^  wha  is 
the  ministering  spirit  there  ?  Which  is  the  young  mistress 
whose  considerate  mindfulness  and  kind  deportment  make 
her  the  favourite  of  the  servants ;  and,  whilst  her  boisteroaB 
brothers  acknowledge  her  calm  and  gentle  aseendancyv 
which  is  the  friend  to  whom  her  COTapanions  resort  in  their 
troubles,  as  the  comforter  who  wUl  be .  the  most-  sincere  m 
hev  syn^pathy  and  l^e  most  practical  in  her  efforts  to  fiid 
them? 

Piety  and  sweetness  of  temper,  good  sense  and  warm 
aflections,  are  durable  riches,  and  happy  is  the  man  who 
finds  gifled  with  such  a  dowry  the  partner  of  his  pilgrimage!' 
Yet  even  to  this  long  list  we  do  not  think  it  Utopian  to  add 
a  certain  amount  of  graceful  accomplishments.  Not  tiiat 
you  want  a  wife  painfully  erudite--*- posing  you  with  hard 
questions  about  the  binomial  theorem,  and  terrifying  yoa 
with  quotations  from  Pindar ;  but  you  would  be  glad  of  ta 
certain  sympathy  in  your  favourite  pursuits^- as  much  ss- 
Klopstock  found  in  his  Margaret,  and  Niebuhr  in  his 
Amelia.  When  you  visit  a  museum  or  a  picture-^gaUery,  it 
would  double  your  enjoyment  to  think  that  the  delectation 
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d£.-lbi6 '  one  is  no.  dmdgery  to-  the  other ;  and.  dbcmld  jous 
tirayels^  take  you  to  strange  regions  or  historic  scenes,  amidst 
ibb  more  persoaal  effusions  of  your  epistle,  jou  woidd  like 
torJbelieFeitliat.your  topograpbical  detaiki  were  addressed  to 
aa  int^nested  and  appreciating  coi*resp(Mident.  And  when 
cm  a;  winter's  night  jou  read  together  the  hit^raphy  or  the 
book. :of  Bible  illustrations,  it  would  eoliTen  the  exeffoise^ 
a»d  it  would  brighten  each  other's  &ces,  if  .the  text  gaive 
ijifle  to  aa  excursftve  conunentary,  or  to  one  of  those  argumento 
iib  whiehoeaeh  is  sore  to  be  the  winner. 
.  .  Whea  rtheir  hidden  life  is  revealed,  it  turns  out  that 
nearly  all  the  men  who  have  exerted  a  powerful  charm  on 
tiimr  contemporaries,,  or  who  have  persevered  in  a  course  of 
Mlustrioufr  action,  have  been  upheld  by  a  noble-minded  hMp- 
meet^  or  they  have  carried  from  within  a  happy  domestic 
eircle  a  peoaliar  and  gladsome  inspiration.  It  was  partly 
ibii.  desire  to  iHK>Yide  for  a  wife  whom  he  tenderly  loved, 
aBd:partly-  the  influence  which  her  character  •exerted  on  hiiir 
own,-  whicb  gave  to  tibe  desultory  tastes  and  vast  acquire- 
ments of  Madcintosh  concentration  sufBcient  to  secure  him 
a  permanent  -  place  among  the  patriots  and  philosophical 
jurists  of  his  country ;  and  we  believe  there  is  nothing  mcMre 
than/litecal  truth  in  what  he  writes  to  Dr.  Parr  soon  after 
kef  had  kiet  her  : — ^^  I  was  guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the 
blind  a£^don  of  my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  com* 
panion,  and  a  tender  friend,  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most 
Mdiful  of  wives,  and  a  mother  as  tender  as  children  ever 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  I  met  a  woman  who,  by  the 
t^der  management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected 
the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent  from 
affection ;  and  though  of  the  most  generous  nature,  she  was 
taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During- 
the  moit  critical  period  of  my  life,  she  preserved 'Iprder  in 
myaffairsy  from  tixe  care  of  which  she  relieved' me.     She 
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gently  reclaimed  me  from  diBsipation;  she  propped  my 
weak  and  irresolute  nature ;  she  urged  my  indolenoe  to  all 
the  exertions  that  hare  heen  useM  or  creditable  to  me,  and 
she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness 
and  improvidence.  To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am-;  to  her 
whatever  I  shall  be."  Still  more  distingaished  in  his 
professional  career  was  Sir  James's  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  Sir  Samuel  Bomilly, — with  an  extract,  little  known^ 
from  whose  journal  we  conclude  the  present  pi^r.  "  Sept. 
1817.  We  stayed  at  Bowood  ten  days.  The  amiable  dis- 
position of  Lord  and  Lady  Lansdown  always  renders  this 
place  delightful  to  their  guests.  To  me,  besides  the  enjoy-* 
ment  of  the  present  moment,  there  are  always  added  whea 
I  am  at  Bowood  a  thousand  pleasing  recollections  of  past 
times;  of  the  happy  days  I  have  spent,  of  the  various 
society  of  distinguished  persons  I  have  enjoyed^  of  the 
friendships  I  have  formed  here  ;  and,  above  all,  that  it  was 
here  I  first  saw  and  became  known  to  my  dearest  Anne,  If 
I  had  not  chanced  to  meet  with  her  here,  there  is  no  proba* 
bility  that  I  ever  should  have  seen  her.  To  what  accidenti^l 
causes  are  the  most  important  occurrences  of  our  lives 
sometimes  to  be  traced  !  Some  miles  from  Bowood  is  the 
form  of  a  white  horse,  grotesquely  cut  out  upon  the  downs^ 
and  forming  a  landmark  to  a  wide  extent  of  country.  To 
that  object  it  is  that  I  owe  all  the  real  happiness  of  my  life. 
In  the  year  1796  I  made  a  visit  to  Bowood.  My  dear  Anne, 
who  had  been  staying  there  some  weeks,  with  her  father 
and  her  sister,  was  about  to  leave  it.  The  day  fixed  for  her 
departure  was  the  eve  of  that  on  which  I  arrived  i  and  if 
nothing  had  occurred  to  disappoint  their  purpose,  I  never 
should  have  seen  her.  But  it  happened  on  the  preceding 
day,  she  was  one  of  an  equestrian  party  which  was  made  to 
visit  this  curious  object ;  she  over-heated  herself  by  her 
ride  $  a  violent  cold  and  pain  in  her  face  were  the  eoasQ- 
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quence.  Her  father  found  it  indispensably  necessary  to 
defer  Ws  journey  for  several  days,  and  in  the  meantime  I 
arrived.  I  saw  in  her  the  most  beautiful  and  accomplished 
creature  that  ever  blessed  the  sight  and  understanding  of 
man.  A  most  intelligent  mind,  an  uncommonly  correct 
judgment,  a  Hvely  imagination,  a  cheerful  disposition,  a 
noble  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  an  elevation  and 
heroism  of  character,  and  a  warmth  and  tenderness  of 
affection  such  as  is  rarely  found  even  in  her  sex,  were 
among  het  extraordinary  endowments.  ...  A  mutual 
attachment  was  formed  between  us,  which  at  the  end  of 
little  more  than  a  year  was  consummated  by  marriage.  All 
the  happiness  I  have  known  in  her  beloved  society,  all  the 
fiiany  and  exquisite  enjoyments  which  my  dear  children 
hiave  afforded  me,  even  my  extraordinary  success  in  my  pro- 
fession, the  labours  of  which,  if  my  life  had  not  been  so 
cheiered  and  exhilarated,  I  never  could  have  undergone, — 
ttll  are  to  be  traced  to  this  trivial  cause." 

'Kecollecting  the  professional  standing  of  the  writer,  and 
ihe  plirity  of  his  public  career,  we  confess  that  we  have 
always  felt  this  revelation  of  his  warm*heartedne8s  and  this 
review  of  his  own  domestic  felicity  peCttliarly  touching^  It 
acquires  a  solemn  interest  from  ^the]  fact  that  two  montiis 
after  it  was  penned  he  lost  this  admirable  wife.  80  over- 
Whelming  was  the  calamity,  that  his  fine  understanding 
gave  way,  and  the  same  November  saw  his  once  bright 
hearth  darkened  by  a  double  shadow.  But  should  the  wish 
fotce  itself  upon  us  that  this  great  and  interesting^  man  had 
In  his  sorest  of  trials  resorted  to  "the  strong  consolation," 
iielther'  cati  we  disguise  the  wish  that  whilst  the  light  is 
still  undimmed  in  their  dwelling,  all  who  ore  similarly 
favoured  were  equally  conscious  of  their  peculiar  happiness. 
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Amongst  our  fellow-men  there  is  a  boundless  diversity. 
Some  have  an  active  turn,  and  others  are  made  for  contem^ 
plation.  Some  love  to  reason;  others  abhor  an  argumefit, 
and  will  make  a  long  detour  to  avoid  a  syllogism.  So^6 
doat  on  works  of  imagination  ;  whilst  to  not  a  few  ti 
metaphor  is  a  monstrbus  lie,  and  a  poem  is  a  personal 
provocation.  Some  have  a  social  disposition,  atid  oi^e^s  ai-b 
self-absorbed  and  solitary ;  in  the  same  way  as  riotiie  hare's 
genial  temperament,  whilst  of  others  the  mood  is  solemn  arid 
severe. 

— A  variety  as  beautiful  as  it  is  boundless.  For,  although 
you  may  be  somewhat  impressed  by  a  field  of  clover  ol: 
lAvender  with  its  evenly  growth  and  uniform  colour,  you 
prefer  a  flower-garden  with  its  thousand  tints  and  fornix. 
Aiid  to  complain  that  all  our  fellows  have  no%  the  saitib 
natural  turn  and  mental  complexion,  is  to  complaih'thattihie 
lily  does  not  blush  like  the  rose,  and  that  vrhilst'the  heart's- 
ease  looks  up  the  snowdrop  looks  down.  '    ' 

Yet  few  of  us  are  sufficiently  tolerant  of  each  ortre!r's 
tastes  and  tendencies.  Instead  of  all  agreeing  to  hat^  sih^uk 
the  grand  deformity,  And  to  love  goodiiessi  a^  the  Ji^feritl^ 
Of  beauty,  we  are  apt  to  grow  sectarian,  and  ^e  S^Ht  M^ 
into  littlel  pusi'llaniinous  coteries ;:  th«  trader  sneering  latf Hhb 
scholar,  arid  thb  'scholar  despising  the  tfaddi';  the  t!<i;^h6ttf!M; 
finding  nb  place  in  his  model  republic  for  th^iiht^rodtiefive 
poet,  and  the  poet  singing  of  a  golden  age  when  gold' sh^ll 
be  unknown,  and  when  the  only  manufactures  shall  be  the 
fabrics  of  the  fancy.  And  thus  we  proceed  as  if  loyl^ty  to 
one  truth  were  treason  to  every  btber,  or  as 'if  that  bddjr 
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were  the  best  where  every  member  is  a  hand,  or  where  the 
entire  bone  and  fibre  are  absorbed  into  a  prodigious  head 
'yrithout  a  trunk  to  sustain  or  a  foot  to  transport  it. 

But  although  U  h  rar&to  Bpd  eatholicitj  and  appre- 
ciation of  each  other's  gifts  among  ipen,  there  has  been 
shown  by  the  Father  of  spirits  a  wonderful  consideration 
of  our  various  frame;  and  the  Book  which  He  has  given 
to  guide  us  through  life  to  immortality  is  some  portion  or 
other  of  it  adapted  to  every  intellectual  conformation,  and 
in  keeping  with  every  mental  complexion.  Employing  by 
"^rxis  the. pen  of  the  sage  and  the  sovereign,  the  artizan  and 
the  shepherd,  the  physician  and  the  fisherman,  the  inspiring 
Spirit  has  touched  the  chords  to  which  every  station  sounds 
in  sympathy ;  arid  by  leaving  it  in  the  solid  ingots  of  imme- 
diate oracles,  or  spreading  it  out  into  the  tablets  qf  exquisite 
but  excursive  epistles ;  by  converting  it  into  ornaments  as 
pleasing  a§,th€i.poem  and  the  parable,  or  minting  it  at  once 
into  th§  Q^rrent  coin  of  the  proverb,  the.  kind  Providence  of 
Go4,has<^otjQnly  given  us  the  pure  gold  of  Revelation,  but 
^e  .has  anticipated  all  the  tastes  of  mankind,  and  adapted 
ttie  bopin.  to  9MQ9^  every  possible  mental  construction. 
,  .  ^Jbat.is  true  regarding  the  written  revelation  is  equally 
true  regarding  that  glqrious  Person  who  has  come  forth 
feopL  .thie^,  Father,  th^  living  answer  to,  our  most  urgent 
qupric%  and  the  ^JlrsujQ&eient  couoiterpart  to  our  holiest 
.i^pir^tic^s. . ,  And  nothing  shows  ^ore  strikingly  the  com- 
^fehensiv.enessi.of  th^  seconds  Adam's  character  than  the 
f^finfber. pf  mipds.  wh^ch  .have  found  in  His .  mijid  a  model  at 
gp^,.(^j^^j?i^l  an4  tran^cen4fWit,--r a  ,model  adapted  to  their 
9^;\f^-^l  i^ip^jj^rs^j^  Y(h}iAt  in  its  divine,  completeness  and 
syipiixi^ry  it  l^ves  at  hopeless  distance  the  fondest  and  most 
adorijig;  iipitation. 

r^i3giffDg$i  those  who  were  admitted  to  the   Saviour's 
intim^py)  during,  hia  eaijthly  ,sojoui:n  ^^ere  p?.^  of  tmany 
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inteUectual  tjpeg  and  of  very  yarioas  t&mpmuomi ;  ftsd 
after  an  interval  of  jeani  it  is  iotefestbg  1K)  obMrve  ^e 
traces  of  ihat  intercourse  as  exhibited  bj  different  disciples. 
We  take  up  the  Epistle  of  James  9  and  its  abrtipt  and 
paradoxical  begiiming,  ''My  brethren,  count  it  all  joy  when 
ye  fall   into    divers  trials"— *  and  its   singular   beatitudi), 
'*  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for  when  he 
is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life  "*^  at  once  remind 
us  of  that  memorable  discourse  which  began  with  a  similar 
paradox,  and  of  whose  beatitudes  the  climax  was,  "  Blessed 
are  they  who  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sakei  fop 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven/'     The  whole  epistle  is  set 
to  the  cadence  of  that  great  sermon.     When  we  read,  **  Can 
the  fig-tree  bear  olive-berries?  either  a  vine,  figs?"  does  it 
not  recall,  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.    Jio  men 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?"    When  we 
read,  "  Go  to,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl !  your  riches  are 
corrupted,  and  your  garments  are  moth«^atens"  does  it  not 
suggest,  ''  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth, 
where  moth  and  rust  doth  corrupt^  and  where  thieves  break 
through  and  steal?"    And  to  the  exhortation,  "Above  all 
things,  my  brethren,  swear  not ;  neither  by  heaven^  neither 
by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other  oath  i  but  let  yotu*  yea 
be  yea,  and  your  nay,  nay,"  where  can  we  find  a  oloner 
parallel  than  in  that  earlier  admonition,  "But  I  say  unto 
you.  Swear  not  at  all:  neither  by  heaven  1  for  it  is  Gto&u 
throne:  nor  by  the  earth  1  for  it  is  his  footstools  but  let 
your  communication  be  Tea,  yea,  Kay,  nay :  foi^  whatsoever 
is  more  than  these  cometh  of  evil  ?"    Btit  still  closer  thali 
the  resemblance  of  style  is  the  identity  in  spirit  betwixt  that 
discourse  of  the  Great  Teacher  and  this  epiatle  of  Hin  lihe^ 
minded  disciple.     Of  that  discourse  the  purport  is,  "  Bte 
GSKiTiKB.    Tou  profess  the  ethics  of  the  Ten  Commands. 
Practise  what  you  profess."    And  so  of  this  qpistle,  "  You 
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profess  jcnnelrei  ihe  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  (ii.  1). 
Be  geimiiie«  Prore  yonrselyes  trae  Christians  by  jonr  trust 
in  God,  by  yoxxr  kindness  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  vrid&nr  and 
the  fatherless;  by  your  goremment  of  your  temper  and 
your  tongue,  by  your  patience  and  your  peacefulness/' 
Nor  can  the  most  casual  reader  fail  to  observe  the  affinity 
betwilt  the  exhortations,  so  precise  and  so  practical,  so  down- 
right and  unsparing,  of  this  apostle  and  the  ethical  teaching 
of  his  Lord ;  showing  that  of  the  multitude  who  were  asto- 
niiAed  at  the  doctrine  of  the  original  discourse,  there  was 
one,  at  least,  in  whose  ear  its  accents  never  died,  and  from 
whose  delighted  memory  never  passed  away  its  lesson  of 
uneftfthly  sanctity. 

Turning  now  to  the  epistles  next  following-— those  of 
Ferter^^ whilst  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  the  living  Christ, 
is  introduced  with  singular  frequency,  it  is  always  in  terms 
of  most  ardent  and  adoring  affection ;  with  not  a  few  remi* 
nisoenees  of  former  intercourse,  and  with  touching  allusions 
to  a  time  of  expected  re-union.  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  hath 
begott^  us  f^ain  unto  a  lively  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Jestts  Christ  fh>m  the  dead  ...  to  an  inheritance  reserved 
inhestteA  .  .  .  that  the  trial  of  your  faith  might  be  found 
usto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus 
Christ,  whom  having  not  seen,  ye  love.**  "Christ  also  suf- 
fered for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  foUow 
BDs  steps."  "Jesus  Christ  is  gone  into  heAren."  "Hejoice 
intotniich  as  ye  are  partakers  of  Christ's  sufferings ;  that, 
whea  His  glory  shall  be  revealed,  ye  may  be  glad  Idso  with 
ex'deeding  joy."  "As  long  as  I  tim  in  this  tabernacle,  I 
think  it  meet  to  stir  you  up ;  knowing  that  I  must  shortly 
put  off  this  tabernacle,  eten  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
showed  me."  "  We  wete  eye-witnesses  of  His  niajesty ;  for 
He  received  flpom  God  the  Father  honour  and  glory  when 
tbere  oiine  sueh  a  yoice  to  Him  from  the  excellent  glory. 
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This  18  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleaeecL  ' 
Toice,  which  came  from  heaven,  we  heard  when  we  were 
with  Him  in  the  holj  moanf  '^  Be  diligent,  that  je  may 
be  found  of  Him  in  peace,  without  spot  and  blameless." 
Who  does  not  in  these  passages  recognise  a  pervasive  at* 
tachment  to  the  person  of  his  Lord? — a  fond  and  loving 
memorj  of  the  days  brightened  and  solemnised  hj  His 
society,  and  an  eager  anticipation  of  that  best  day  which 
would  finally  and  for  ever  restore  the  disciple  to  his  Master  ? 
Who  can  read  these  epistles  without  reverting  to  the  hills 
of  Galilee  and  the  shores  of  Gennesareth ;  and  the  intimacy 
so  condescending  on  the  one  side,  and  so  ennobling  on  the 
other,  to  which  the  son  of  Jonas  was  in  those  days  admitted? 
Who  can  read  about  the  voice  from  glory  without  remem- 
bering Tabor  ;  or  the  simple  expression^  <^  Jesus  Christ,  yfho 
is  gone  into  heaven,"  without  thinking  of  Olivet  ?  Or  who 
can  peruse  its  successive  pages,  so  pastoral  and  so  apostolio, — 
breathing  such  tender  solicitade,  and  stirring  up  the  minds 
of  the  flock  to  follow  the  Saviour,  without  feeling,  This 
dates  from  the  Lake  of  Tiberias?  This  is  ^e  answer  to 
the  challenge,  ^^  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Feied 
my  sheep.  Feed  my  lambs."  And  all  this  about  Jesus 
leaving  an  example  that  we  should  follow  his  stepS)  is  it  m>t 
set  on  the  key-^note,  ^'  What  is  that  to  thee  ?  Follow  thou 
me*" 

Fasang  to  a  set  of  compositions  still  dilTerent — k^e  are 
three  epistlies,'  of  which  the  essence  is  contained  in../the.  thi^ 
Saxon  syllables,  Light,  Life,  Love.  <<TU9rt  which  was 
from  the  beginning,  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  havj^ 
seen  with  our  eyes,  of  the  Word  of  Lifo^  for  the  Life  v^ 
manifested,  and  we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witfi^s^,  ai;^ 
show  unto  you  that  eternal  Life  whjicb.  was  with  i^ 
Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us."  '^This  the^i  ift  ff^ 
message  which  wefaavo  heard  of  Him>  and  d(e<Qlare  uiito/yoti, 
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^f  Goid'^  £igH  »fiil  iii  Hun  is  no  darkness  at  ail.  J£ 
W^  ^aik  ifif  1^6  light,  as  H^  is  in  the  light,  we  have  feliaw- 
UMp  one  with  'another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  His 
Son  feleaasetfc  us  from  all  sin/'  **We  kno^  that  we  have 
passed  frbin  d<^th  unto*  life,  beca/use  we  love  the  brethren." 
^*  'Wfelove  Him  because  He  first  lored  us^."  "  God  is  Love,  and 
he  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 
And  if  we  want  to  find  the  origin  of  a  theology  so  lofty,  yet 
so  ^diaritfg-^so  ethereal,  yet  So  benign  and  heart-soothing, 
it  "^ill  not  ^v'iil  to  read  over  ^e  parables  recorded  by 
Matthew  and  Lbke;  it  will  not  serve  our  purpose  to  recall 
^ce  miraclfei  arid  more  exciting  incidents  in  the  Saviour's 
pitbli6  iftfeistry ;  it  will  not  suffi<^  to  go  back  to  the  Mount 
of  B^>4titi!ide9  5  but  with  John  himself  We  must  get  into  the 
ct&in.  'retrte^t'  and  the  solitary  chamber ;  we  must  visit 
Ja<it)bV  well  and  iascend  the<  tipper  room ;  and  we  must  hear, 
aside-  ft'Otii'  the*  noisy  world,  and  forgetful  of  its  hard  and 
hbistile  PhaHbOeSj^^we  must  hear  Immanuel's  own  voice, 
8a;^iigV-**I'ata^he' Eight  of  th^  world.  I  am  the  Way,  the 
Trutif J  a*ki  the  Life.  Greater  lovehath  no  man  than  this, 
ihSrt-a  B^a/fi  lay'doWn  his  life  for  his  friends.*" 

'llfoT^;  'here''*rii  tlu*ee  men 'all  Christians  —  all  alike 
^ifln^,  yeitMallrof  them  reuffarkably  difertnt.  All  o£  them, 
*S^^|)e<iidd€?ri8  of  th^  new  C!*dation,  "terj  gsood  f  yet^  like  the 
productions  of  the  first  creation,  all  of  them  delightfully 
didBkMlkr;-^^%>  fliSsiinilar,  that  had  they  been  Greek  philo- 
&dj^^i^^  ^W&  Should  have  said^  These  three  are-the  disciples 
of 'th*fe€ffib^ei-tt4*  iiastewt  <ihey  hiive  kariied  their  system  dn 
tto^  *^Kfi^tieiit'  sdhoote.  Nbt  that  they- in  the  least  contm-i 
Mcft  ^i^&mihitH  btit  Jtbat  it  i^^so  tmttaual  to  find  any  mind 
itt^elyhiihian 'Stab[i{>'  itsdf  so  variously  on  o<^r  minda,as 
th^  liiafetfer^lnfeid  h*«'  stAttipeid  itsfelf  on' James,  and  Peter, 

'  *  Aind'^yei^-iw^ti  We-'igOi  bftdk  to'  the>  b^nning^  we  find 
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that  the  Master  was  but  One,  and  that  He  siirpadsed  all 
founders  of  schools  and  framers.of  systems  in  possessing  a 
mind  so  various  and  so  mighty,  that  on  every  possible  variety 
of  other  mind  it  oould  stamp  an  image  of  itself, — an  image 
which  in  no  one  case  could  be  exhaustive  and  complete, 
but  which  in  every  case  was  true,  and  in  every  case  unique, 
— in  every  case  such  as  could  only  come  from  the  die  of  the 
second  Adam,  and  in  every  case  justified  the  spectator  in 
saying.  This  man  has  been  vnth  Jesus.  The  Christianity 
of  James,  Peter,  and  John,  was  alike  Christ-derived ;  and 
hence  all  the  rather  its  variety, — the  spontaneousness  of 
truth,  and  the  diversity  of  a  free  and  natural  development. 
In  other  words,  there  was  in  Christ  all  that  James  found  in 
Him ;  and  there  was  all  that  Peter  found ;  and  there  was 
all  that  was  found  by  John.  None  of  them  misunderstood 
the  Master;  none  of  them  misrepresented  Him;  but  His 
mind  was  many-sided;  of  theirs,  so  to  speak,  the  f^urface 
was  but  single,  and  in  its  completeness  it  could  retain  and 
perpetuate  only  one  of  many  possible  impressions.  His 
meaning  was  boundless  as  His  own  nature  was  Divine  ;  but 
each  of  them  was  only  an  earthen  vessel  of  very  limited 
dimensions,  and  of  the  fulness  of  which  they  all  received, 
none  could  carry  away  a  sample  representing  its  infinity. 
And  though  each  of  them  was  like  a  book, — ^a  flesh-and- 
blood  gospel,  a  living  epistle  of  Jesus  Christ,  a  speaking 
memorial  of  His  Master — so  extensive  was  the  miracle  of 
Christ's  most  peculiar  personality,  and  so  many  divers  im- 
pressions and  influences  was  it  constantly  casting  off,  that 
had  the  whole  been  fixed  and  reproduced  iri  difierent  dis- 
ciples, the  world  could  not  have  contained  the  books  that 
thus  should  have  been  written. 

The  truest  originality  is  the  closest  imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  from  the  foregoing  examples  we  learn  what  a 
multitude  of  versions  there  may  be,  varying  according  to 
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individual  laete  and  temperament^  and  all  pervaded  by  the 
self*same  Christianity.  Without  the  contemplative  abstrac- 
tion of  John,  or  the  fervid  affection  of  Peter,  the  son  of 
Alpheus  comes  in  contact  with  Jesus ;  and  the  thing  with 
which  his  mind  is  so  impressed  is  the  sanctity  of  Jesus; 
and  had  we  known  him,  we  should  probably  have  known  a 
man  of  no  pretensions  and  of  few  fascination^ — plain, 
direct,  straight-forward;  a  man  of  prayer,  who  asked  in 
£gdth,  nothing  doubting ;  a  man  of  humanity,  with  whom 
visiting  the  sick  and  the  fatherless  in  their  affliction  was 
quite  US  much  a  duty  as  a  passion ;  and  a  man  of  rare  con- 
scientiousness, whose  uprightness^  and  outspoken  Yea,  yea^ 
Nay,  nay,  had  earned  for  him  the  well-merited  epithet, 
James  the  Just ;  and  in  the  practical  morality  of  this  good 
man  ^e  see  how  well  his  congenial  mind  had  imbibed  the 
Great  Teacher's  exalted  ethics.  Exuberant  in  warmth  and 
ei^^mess  we  have  Peter,  expanding  to  all  the  grace  and  truth 
which  came  in  his  heavenly  Friend,  and  through  alternate 
agcmies  of  repentance  and  rapturous  forgiveness  growing  up 
into  the  most  devoied  disciple ;  and  in  the  pastoral  affection 
and  mellow  tenderness  of  the  aged  apostle,«-*in  the  moist 
lids  and  expansive  smiles  which  lingered  over  the  pages  of 
these  Epistles,  we  see  what  a  hold  had  been  taken  on  his 
heart  by  his  Master's  friendliness.  Perhaps  more  eclectic 
in  hjii  intimacies,*«^a8suredly  more  tranquil  in  his  mien  and 
nu»8  sparing  in  his  words,  if  there  is  in  John  less  that 
touches  our  everyday  feelings^ — it  is  as  we  might  suppose 
an  angel's  foot  would  touch  the  turf  but  lightly  and  mark 
the  groufid  but  feebly ;  and  John  is  so  £&r  angelic  that  he 
is  drawn  out  of  every-day  humanity  by  being  drawn  very 
near  to  God :  but  there  were  traits  in  the  Word  Incarnate 
— ^there  were  forthshinings  of  the  indwelHng  Deity,  which, 
in  order  to  be  rightly  apprehended  and  appropriately  trans* 
mitted,  jequir^d  a  spectator  like  John  the  Divine.    And 
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just  M  ft  thousand  atiists  «an  m«p  cKBt  the  feataresi  but 
there  must  be  a  soul  in  the  pencil  if  the  canvas  ifi  to  flame 
with  the  emitted  immortality :  as  a  thousand  artists  caa 
daguerreotype  cattle  and  trees,  but  scarce' one  in  a  thonsaad 
can  dip  his  canvas  into  the  summer  noon  and  drawitoui 
filled  for  ever  with  the  sunshine  and  the  «hadeH^s<^  to 
obseirve  and  imbibe  luid  re«-exhibit  the^  suni^ne  of  that 
Shekinahy  the  soft  light  or  brighter  glories  of  those  won^ 
drous  days  when  God  in  very  deed  dwelt  iwith  man^ 
required  a  spirit  as  exquisite,  as  sublime^  cand  as  susceptiblOj 
as  his  whose  pages  radiate  with  the  Ligbt^  ahd  throb  with 
the  Life,  and  tremble  witii  the  Love,  of  the :  Incaarnate 
Mystery. 

And  so,  w^e  we  selecting  any  haif  «^02eii  men  of  matted 
Christian  devotedness,  in  all  their  substantial  identity  we 
should  still  find  a  similar  variety.  -     • . 

Here  is  a  man  of  high  talent,— ^burning  with  literary 
ambition, — prizing  the  refinements  of  cfultivatcd  life  moiidT 
than  most  scholars,  and -singularly  intense  in  his  |>ati4btic 
and  personal  attachments.    But  he  has  heard  the  coolmand,' 
*'6o  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  t(^  every - 
creature ;"  and  that  command  of  an  unchanging  Saviour  has. 
sounded  to  his  inmost  ear  as  emphatic  as  a  voice  direct  from* 
heaven.     And  here  he  is  in  Burmah,  k  forty  years'  exile 
from  his  native  land,  abjuring  English  bobks  and  English 
society,  teaching,  preaching,  conversing  in  a  language  that 
touched  no  chord  of  memory  and  opened  no  fountains  ef 
knowledge ;  oft  in  danger  of  his  life,  and  for  twenty  months 
together  shut  up  amidst  the  horrors  of  the  death-priscMi  at 
Ava;  so  fastidious,  yet  overcoming  all  his  sensitive  av^- 
sions  in  order  to  minister  to  the  filthy  Karens  and  tend  the 
most  revolting  diseases ;  so  ambitious,  yet  ccmunitting  to  the- 
fiames  the  records  which  would  tell  his  exploits   to  pos- 
terity ;  Bo  bound  up  in  the  society  of  his  inv4SJid  partner^ 
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jeti  aUowing  her  to  pursue  her  voja^  alone,  that  the 
Master's  work  might  not  be  hindered: — ^Perhaps  had  you 
knowa-him  personaUy^  70U  might  not  have  been  much 
attracted  bjt  a .  eharacter  so  little  linked  to  dailj  life»  a6 
absorbed  in  ooie  great  purpose,  and  bj  its  manifold  self* 
conqtiests  so -aloof ■  from  ordinary  humanity;  but  in  his 
cutting  off  the  right  hand,  in  his  selling  all  his  possessions, 
in  his  aspirati(Hi8'  after  perfect  holiness,  in.  the  simple  conr 
fidence  'wi/lh  whidi  he  asked  good  gifts  from  God,  assured 
of  ^tdjig  them,  and  in  the  strictness  with  which  he  under- 
sAood  all'th^'  Master's  commands  and  promises,  you  would 
haTC  been  foroed  to  recognise  a  life  moulded  on  the  Sayiour's 
maxims,  and  striving  to  retrace  the  Saviour's  ministry — a 
life  tnmslatuig  into  actual  alms  and  prayers  and  unworldly 
purity  the  Epis^  of  James,-*-a  life  which  caught  its  key- 
note from  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,"  and  which  for 
its,  daily  march  &>und  music  sufficient  in  the  rising  scale  of 
thoaei  eight  Beatitudes* 

iJ^there,  again,  is  a  maa  not  less  Christian;  but  instead 
of  iSMBnding  hdm  into  the  isolation  oi  a  goodness  awful  be- 
c^ifise  almost,  superhuman,  you  would  say  that  his  piety  had 
naade  him.  mo^re  genial  than  ever.  Happy  in  the  sense  of 
Gcod's  favour,  and  infected  with  the  Saviour's  kindness,  the 
oil.  of  gladness  irradiates  his  countenance,  and  wherever  he 
turns  his  steps  burd^aed  hearts  leap  up  and  contracted, 
visages  expand.  An  itinerant  summer,  the  temperature 
rises  at  his  coming,  and,  for  the  moment  charmed  into  Hesr 
perian- softness,  it  is  only  when  he  is  gone  that  the  frozen 
region  is.  reminded  that  it  still  is  wintry  weather.  As  he 
passes  through  our  "  beautiful"  gates,  so  melting  is  the  gaze 
which  he  fastens  on  the  misery  there  crouching,  that  it 
instantly  expects  to  receive  an  alms,  and  it  is  not  mistaken ; 
for,^  though  it  were  to  receive  nothing  but  that  rare  glance 
pf  sympathy,  it  would  thenceforth  be  richer.     And  when  he* 
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preaches,  and  thousands  ask.  What  must  we  do  ?  they  quickly 
learn  the  answer,  for  the  Gospel  in  his  happy  eye  is  as 
plain  and  as  true  as  the  Gospel  in  his  earnest,  eager  words. 
And  as  he  moves  from  place  to  place,  and  the  multitude 
who  made  a  lane  to  let  a  statelier  personage  pass  through 
closes  in  and  crowds  after  his  popular  and  endearing  pre^ 
sence,  you  feel  how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  most  of  men  to 
follow  this  cordial  follower  of  Jesus,  and  you  enyy  the 
modem  Peter  whose  heart  is  so  wann  to  the  world  because 
so  leal  to  the  Master. 

But  here  is  a  form  less  frequent.  Here  is  a  nature 
sequestered  by  no  misanthropy  nor  studied  Angularity,  but 
still  very  much  a  stranger  in  the  earth.  Too  widely  read 
in  human  history  to  be  sanguine,  and  too  far  trav«lM  in 
the  several  regions  of  the  Church  universal  to  be  sectarian ; 
with  thoughts  for  which  the  vernacular  has  poor  expression, 
and  to  which  society  lends  no  audience;  he  holds  on  his 
way,  often  pensive,  abstracted,  alone:  or  if,  fired  by  his  awn 
musings,  or  forced  outward  by  a  conscientious  philanthropy, 
he  seeks  to  communicate  a  measure  of  that  light  with  which 
his  own  spirit  has  been  cheered,  or  to  make  known  that  life 
which  he  has  enjoyed  in  communion  with  God,  there  is  still 
so  much  that  is  transc^idant  in  his  character,  that,  like 
people  who  at  a  distance  see  a  church  lit  up  for  evening 
prayer,  or  a  sun-blink  gleam  forth  on  an  Alpine  summit, 
men  are  rather  spectators  than  associates;  and  with  full 
consciousness  of  his  benevolence  and  with  palpable  demon- 
stration of  his  believing  blessedness,  they  find  it  difficult  to 
enter  into  his  fulness  of  joy — unable  to  cross  the  intellectual 
interval  or  the  mysterious  cordon  which  severs  him  and 
them. 

But  amidst  all  these  ^versities  there  is  an  obvious 
identity;  and  whether  they  be  the  men  like  Judeon  and 
Payson  and  Brainerd,  whose  single-eyed  devotion  and  un- 
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flinching  self-sacrifice  rebuke  our  supineness  and  rouse  us  to 
temporarj  exertion, — ^the  men  who,  like  clear  weather  coming 
&om  the  north  country,  dispel  the  fogs  and  brace  the 
nerves,  and  tell  as  tonics  at  the  heart  of  Christendom  ;~-or 
whether  thej  be  the  men  who,  like  Newton  and  Wilber- 
force,  and  Simeon  and  Bickersteth,  spread  a  resistless  sun- 
Bhine  through  all  their  sphere,  and  show  the  world  what 
warmth  is  in  the  Gospel ; — or  whether  thej  be  the  men  like 
Pascal  and  Yinet,  like  Klopstock  and  Cowper,  like  Chalmers 
and  Neander,  who,  hj  reason  of  exalted  intellect,  or  sur- 
pasaing  knowledge,  or  exquisite  susceptibility,  are  some- 
what severed  from  thdr  fellows,  and  who,  like  tinted  clouds 
on  l^e  morning's  horizon,  hover  in  the  firmament  the  store- 
hoQjse  of  blessings  to  a  thirsty  land,  and  in  their  prismatic 
gl(»ies  the  promise  of  a  sun  not  yet  risen — all  have  their 
function  and  all  have  their  beauty ;  and  amidst  their  mani- 
fold diversities  all  these  types  of  character  have  their  sub- 
stantial identity,  their  deep  and  significant  agreement.  As 
we  may,  perhaps,  hereafter  be  allowed  to  show,  they  rest 
on  the  same  atonement  and  are  attached  to  the  same  Sa- 
viour; and  it  is  from  the  contemplation  of  Christ's  cha- 
racter, or  from  adoring  communion  with  Him,  that  the  finest 
traits  of  their  own  excellence  originate. 

J.  H. 


SCRIVER'S  PARABLES. 

ScRivER  was  bom  at  Rendsburg  in  the  year  1629 ;  and 
after  having  been  preacher  in  several  places,  died  at  last  in 
1693,  as  Hofprediger  and  Oberconsistorialrath  at  Quedlin- 
burg.  A  "  quiet  and  peaceable  life ; "  and  there  remain 
as  the  fruits  thereof  some  six  dozen  volumes  of  the  delight- 
fullest  reading,  if  our  faith  be  of  that  simple  kind  which 
can  nourish  itself  thereby.  He  is  never  at  a  loss  for  a  text : 
all  God's  creatures  point  him  God-ward:  he  hath  ever  a 
ready  eye  to  detect  the  lurking  lesson,  and  the  rendering  he 
gives  of  what  he  reads  is  usually,  in  its  quaintness  and  sim- 
plicity, very  beautiful. 

THE  VIOLET. 

As  a  nosegay  of  blue  violets  was  presented  to  Gotthold  * 
one  March,  he  was  charmed  by  their  lovely  perfume,  thanked 
his  God  who  had  bestowed  so  manifold  means  of  refreshing 
on  man,  and  took  occasion  therefrom  for  such  thoughts  as 
these : — '  This  fair  and  fragrant  flower  doth  very  agreeably 
represent  to  me  a  humble  and  God-loving  heart.  It  grows  and 
creeps,  a  lowly  plant,  upon  the  earth ;  but  is  prankt  in  most 
heavenly  blue,  and  far  excels,  because  of  its  noble  odour, 
many  higher  and  gaudier  flowers, — such  as  the  tulip,  the 
crown  imperial,  and  others  more.  And  so,  too,  there  are 
hearts  which,  in  their  own  and  others'  eyes,  seem  worthless 

*  Gotthold  is  Scriver's  nom  de  guerre  in  these  parables.     It  is  this 
imaginary  Gotthold  that  sees  all  the  sights,  and  reads  us  all  the  lessons. 
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and  mean,  but  it  is  the  image  of  the  lowly-hearted  Jesus 
they  bear ;  it  is  the  right  heaven's-colour  they  are  adorned 
withal,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  they  are  of  much  higher 
esteem  than  others  who,  on  account  of  their  endowments,  do 
highly  exalt  themselves.  And  even  as  the  apothecary  mixes 
the  juice  of  this  plant  with  melted  sugar,  and  therefrom 
prepares  a  cooling  and  strengthening  refreshment  for  the 
heart  of  man,  so  does  the  Highest  let  the  sweetness  of  His 
grace  flow  into  the  hearts  of  the  lowly  to  the  comfort  and 
upbuilding  of  many  more.  My  God,  let  it  ever  be  my 
desire,  not  to  seek  mine  own  honour,  but  Thine.  I  have 
no  wish  to  be  any  gaudy  flower,  if  I  may  only  please  Thee, 
and  be  of  profit  to  my  neighbour.' 

THE  CHILD  AT  PLAY. 

A  little  child  was  running  about  in  the  room,  making 
for  itself  many  a  childish  sport  and  pleasure.  It  coined  for 
itself  money  out  of  fragments  of  earthenware  ;  of  some  wood- 
chips  it  built  a  house ;  it  made  a  horse  of  a  broom,  and  a 
child  of  a  painted  doll.  The  father  sat  at  the  table,  and  had 
many  a  weighty  affair  to  think  of,  which  he  was  examining 
and  bringing  into  order,— affairs  which  should  one  day  be  of 
great  importance  just  to  that  sportive  child.  The  child  often 
ran  to  him,  put  many  a  childish  question  to  him,  or  asked 
him  for  this  or  that  object,  which  it  needed  for  its  play. 
The  father  answered  but  little,  but  proceeded  meanwhile  in 
his  work,  keeping  alway  a  watchful  eye  on  his  boy,  lest  he 
should  fall  and  get  some  serious  hurt.  And  Gotthold  saw 
all  this  and  thought,  '  Here  is  a  very  pretty  emblem  of  the 
Fatherly  providence  of  God.  We  old  children  run  about  in 
the  Wbrld,  and  play  ofttimes  more  foolishly  than  the  little 
ones :  we  plant  and  pluck  up,  we  ride  and  drive,  we  eat  and 
drink,  we  sing  and  play,  and  do  great  things  over  which  God 
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must  keep  special  watch.  Meanwhile  He,  the  All-knowing, 
sits  and  writes  our  days  in  His  book,  and  orders  everything 
that  is  to  befall  us.  He  arranges  all  for  our  good,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  keeps  alway  a  vigilant  eye  on  us  and  on  our 
child's  play,  that  we  may  receive  no  fatal  injury.  My  God, 
such  knowledge  is  too  wonderful  for  me  and  too  high:  I 
cannot  attain  to  it,  but  I  will  still  praise  and  thank  Thee  for 
it.  Leave  me  never,  O  my  Father,  out  of  Thy  care  and 
oversight,  more  especially  then,  when,  Hke  such  a  thoughtless 
child,  I  am  ready  to  behave  foolishly.' 

THE  BIRD  IN  THE  CAGE. 

Grotthold  had  a  singing-bird,  which  he  had  kept  in  a 
cage  for  some  time.  It  had  become  so  accustomed  to  its 
prison,  that  it  not  only  sang  gaily  and  pleasantly,  but  even 
when  the  door  was  set  open,  showed  no  desire  to  get  out, 
*  Ah,'  he  thought  in  his  heart,  as  he  saw  it,  *  if  I  could  but 
perfectly  learn  from  this  little  bird  to  be  content  with  mine 
estate,  and  resigned  to  the  will  of  God  !  Oh,  that  I  could 
but  once  become  rightly  accustomed  to  the  manner  and  the 
ways  of  my  God,  and  could  from  the  heart  believe  that  He 
cannot  mean  any  evil  with  me.  This  Httle  bird  is  in  cap- 
tivity, but  because  it  has  food  alway  enough,  it  is  content, 
and  hops  and  sings,  and  has  no  wish  to  alter  its  condition, 
God  surrounds  me  oft  with  all  manner  of  cross  and  affliction, 
but  He  has  never  let  me  be  lacking  in  comfort  and  aid,  and 
why  then  am  I  not  happy  ?  Why,  even  in  tribulation,  do  I 
not  sing  and  thank  my  God  with  joyful  heart  ?  One  might, 
indeed,  as  Luther  expresses  himself,  take  off  the  hat  before 
such  a  little  bird  and  speak  to  it.  My  dear  Sir  Bird,  I 
must  acknowledge  that  I  understand  not  this  art  in  which 
thou  excellest.  Thou  sleepest  the  night  over  in  thy  little 
nest,  without  all  care,  arisest  again  in  the  morning,  art  cheer- 
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ful  and  well  at  ease,  and  dost  sit  and  sing,  and  praise  and 
ihank  the  Lord,  and  thereaf^r  thou  goest  to  seek  thj  food 
and  findest  it :  Now,  my  Gk)d,  I  will  also  be  contented  and 
glad :  I  will  desire  nought  save  what  Thou  wilt.  I  would 
toot  be  firee  from  my  cross,  from  my  calamities  and  contra- 
dictions, so  long  as  Thou  wilt  not.  Yes,  I  desire  not  to  be 
in  Thy  heaven,  so  long  as  Thou  wilt  that  in  this  troubled 
world,  in  this  weary  life,  I  should  still  serve  Thee  and  Thy 
Church.  Let  Thy  will  be  my  heaven,  Thy  counsel  my 
wisdom,  Thy  pleasure  my  delight.  My  desire  is  that  it  go 
well  with  me  in  time  and  everlasting :  such  is  Thy  will 
too :  our  purpose  is  one,  only  about  the  means  and  ways  we 
are  not  agreed.  And  what  matters  it  that  Thou  leadest  me 
otherwise  than  I  in  my  folly  deem  good,  if  Thou  yet  leadest 
me  well,  and  I  attain  at  last  to  that  which  I  long  after  ?' 

THE  ROWERS. 

Gotthold  saw  some  sailors  going  into  a  boat  in  order  to 
pass  over  a  river :  two  of  them  sate  down  to  the  oars  and 
turned  their  backs  to  the  shore  which  they  thought  to  go 
to ;  but  one  remained  with  his  face  set  towards  the  place 
where  they  wished  to  land,  and  so  they  rowed  quickly 
thither.  "  See  here,"  he  said  to  those  about  him,  "  a  good 
memento  of  something  higher.  This  life  is  a  quick  and 
powerful  river,  flowing  on  to  the  sea  of  eternity,  flowiig 
and  returning  never  again.  On  this  river  every  one  has  th(5 
little  boat  of  his  own  calling,  which  is  to  be  carried  forward 
by  the  arms  of  diligent  labour.  And  like  these  people,  we, 
too,  must  turn  our  backs  on  that  future  that  lies  ahead, 
and  labour  on  in  diligence  and  in  good  trust  upon  God,  who 
is  at  the  helm,  and  who  powerfully  guides  the  boat  thither- 
wards, and  fcr  the  rest  remain  unconcerned.  We  should 
laugh  to  see  these  people  turning   themselves  around,  on 
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pretext  that  it  would  not  do  to  be  driving  thus  blindly  for- 
ward— they  must  see  also  where  it  is  they  are  coming  to. 
And  what  a  folly  in  us  it  is  always,  with  our  cares  and 
thought  fulness,  to  be  reaching  forth  into  the  future,  and  that 
which  is  before  us  !  Let  us  row,  and  toil,  and  pray  :  and 
let  God  steer,  and  bless,  and  reign.  My  God  !  abide  with 
me  ever  in  my  little  boat  and  direct  it  as  Thy  pleasure  is, 
and  I  will  but  turn  my  face  towards  Thee,  and  labour  faith- 
fully and  in  earnest  according  to  the  ability  Thou  provides! 
me  withal :  the  rest  Thyself  will  provide." 

THE  PLANT  IN  THE  CELLAR. 

Gotthold  went  one  day  into  the  cellar,  and  found  lying 
in  a  corner  a  turnip  which,  by  some  chance,  had  been  left 
there  :  and  it  had  begun  to  grow,  and  cast  forth  long, 
but  very  weak  and  sickly,  shoots  of  a  pale  wan  colour;  and 
the  whole  plant  was  entirely  useless.  *  Here,'  he  thought, 
*  we  have  very  aptly  symbolised  an  inexperienced  and  unex- 
ercised man,  who  has  been  living  all  his  days  in  a  comer, 
and  has  given  himself  trouble  enough  to  learn  things  mani- 
fold, and  sets  a  high  price  on  his  own  knowledge,  deeming 
that,  with  his  self-grown  wisdom,  he  is  abundantly  fit  to 
rule  and  bring  to  vast  prosperity,  not  a  single  city  or 
church  alone,  but  the  half  even  of  all  the  world.  But  when 
once  he  puts  his  hand  to  the  work,  he  finds,  in  aU  his 
school-bag  not  art  enough  to  carry  out  this  or  the  other 
little  afiair,  and  discovers  that  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
scantling  of  knowledge,  and  another  thing  quite  to  bring 
into  use  what  one  does  know  among  other  people,  who  also 
know  a  few  things.  And  in  matters  of  the  faith  it  is  even 
so.  We  often  fancy  our  belief,  our  love,  our  patience,  all  in 
noble  growth,  while  the  whole  is  standing  on  very  feeble  feet. 
Experience  makes  the  man — the  cross  makes  the  Christian. 
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The  sun  hath  never  shined  npon  this  cellar-plant,  the  dew 
has  not  moistened  it,  neither  hath  the  rain  fallen  upon  it, 
nor  the  wind  stormed  over  it,  nor  the  cold  hardened  it — 
therefore  it  is  worthless.  So,  too,  a  Christian,  who  has  not, 
by  love  and  patience,  been  kept  through  good  and  ill,  can 
hardly  be  counted  of  the  valiantest.  Beautifully  speaketh 
the  dear,  much-tried  apostle :  "  Tribulation  worketh  pa- 
tience, and  patience  experience,  and  experience  hope,  and 
hope  maketh  not  ashamed/"   (Rom.  v.  3-5.) 

BEANS  IN  BLOSSOM. 

When  the  beans  are  in  blossom  they  give  forth  a  very 
sweet  and  lovely  odour,  which  the  wind  wafts  to  us  often 
from  afar.  And  as  Gotthold  once  smelt  this  sweet  perfume, 
he  recollected  how  he  had  read  somewhere,  that  the  islands, 
Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and  others,  on  which  costly  spices 
grow  in  abundance,  send  forth  such  a  powerful  fragrance 
that  people  can  frequently  sooner  smell  these  islands  than 
see  them.  Thereupon,  with  a  hearty  cheerfulness,  he  said, 
"  My  God,  if  these  earthly  fruits  can  yield  me  such  a  charm, 
what  may  I  expect  from  the  heavenly?  Ah,  how  many 
fragrant  airs  do  Thy  faithful  ones  enjoy,  brought  there  out 
of  the  land  of  life  by  the  heavenly  Pentecost  wind.  Thy 
gracious  Spirit!  Therein  they  have  a  sample  and  a  fore- 
taste of  blessedness.  And  were  it  not  for  that,  how  might 
they  endure  so  great  tribulation  ?" 

W.  H. 
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If  over  that  little  heap  of  dust  jou  hold  a  good  magnet, 
should  there  be  present  a  nail  or  a  needle,  or  a  few  iron 
filings,  thej  will  at  once  leap  up  and  cling  to  the  attracting 
bar.  And  were  there  onlj  a  magnet  strong  enough,  it 
might  soon  become  the  monopolist  of  that  metal,  which, 
after  all,  is  more  precious  than  silver  or  gold. 

If,  now,  on  your  coat-sleeve,  or  on  the  woollen  table- 
cover,  you  rub  a  stick  of  wax  or  amber,  you  impart  to 
this  substance  also  an  attracting  power.  But  it  is  a  magnet 
of  a  very  different  sort.  Hold  it  ever  so  near  that  knife 
or  needle,  and  there  is  no  movement.  Hold  it  near  the 
carpet,  or,  better  still,  insinuate  it  into  some  unswept  comer, 
and  every  loose  particle,  the  thread-clippings  and  paper- 
shavings, — the  stray  feathers  and  silky  fibres,  will  instantly 
leap  up  to  it,  and  convert  its  bald  apex  into  a  little  mop  of 
rubbish. 

Some  minds  have  a  powerful  affinity  for  what  is  sterling 
and  useful.  Themselves  strong  like  the  loadstone,  they  are 
constantly  acquiring  facts,  and  principles,  and  maxims  of 
wisdom.  They  gain  the  respect  of  others.  They  become 
master-spirits,  moving  and  controlling  their  fellows.  If  in 
business,  they  turn  out  successful  merchants.  If  students, 
they  step  forth  the  chiefs  of  their  profession.  If  thrown 
into  public  life,  they  graduate  up  into  the  highest  ranks  of 
statesmanship,  and  become  the  moulders  of  an  age,  the  dis- 
posers of  an  empire,  the  movers  of  mankind. 

But  some  minds  have  an  attraction  quite  as  intense  for 
what  is  frivolous.  In  early  life  they  do  not  "  take  to" 
tasks  and  lessons ;  and  all  throughout  they  retain  the  Intel- 
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lectual  languor  which  deprecates  instruction  and  refuses  to 
apply.  Their  theory  of  life  is  perpetual  recreation,  and 
ignoring  the  commandment  which  says,  "  Six  days  shalt 
thou  labour,  and  do  all  thy  work,"  they  never  know  the 
sweetness  of  a  true  Sabbatic  repose.  Unused  to  self-denial, 
and  seldom  roused  to  exertion  except  by  the  prospect  of  a 
ploy,  if  they  enter  business  you  soon  hear  that  they  have 
"  stopped  ;"  and  in  a  learned  profession  if  they  do  not  "  stop," 
it  is  only  because  they  never  could  get  on.  And  although 
in  youth  their  social  gaiety  may  earn  for  them  a  doubtful 
popularity,  in  later  life  everybody  eschews  a  companionship 
so  flat  and  unprofitable.  The  announcement  of  their  names 
as  visitors  spreads  Consternation  through  the  devoted  house- 
hold ;  and,  like  Curtius,  when  he  jumped  into  the  "  yawning 
cavern,"  the  heroic  brother  who  volunteers  to  go  and  talk  to 
them  is  admired  and  pitied  for  his  sacrifice. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  know  whether  his  own  mind  is 
a  magnet,  or  merely  a  piece  of  rubbed  resin  ?  We  may  men- 
tion a  few  tests  which  we  have  occasionally  tried,  and  which 
have  usually  been  quite  decisive. 

The  first  may  be  called  the  book-test.  It  is  a  rainy 
afternoon  at  the  sea-side,  and  the  brothers  sit  for  near  an 
hour,  gazing  through  the  wet  panes  at  the  misty  boats  and 
the  drift  on  the  Channel.  The  disconsolate  Italian  with  his 
hurdy-gurdy  has  passed  round  the  corner,  and  he  has  since 
been  followed  by  the  muffin-man  and  his  bell  with  its 
musical  suggestion  of  tea ;  and  now  the  animated  landscape 
is  reduced  to  the  coast-guardsman  with  his  telescope  and 
glistening  tarpaulin.  "  Come,  Frank,  it  is  clear  we  shall  not 
get  out  this  evening.  Let  us  try  what  we  can  find  at  the 
circulating  library."  Layard's  Nineveh,  "  The  Church  in 
the  Catacombs,"  Macaulay's  England,  Stephen's  France, 
"Proverbial  Philosophy,"  Rogers's  Essays,  the  Lives  of 
Chalmers,  Foster,  Buxton,  and  many  more,  divide  the  sober 
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student,  till  at  last  he  fixes  on  a  goodly  toine  which  he  has 
long  intended  to  peruse.  "And  for  you,  Mr.  Francis  ? 
Macaulay  or  Mahon  ? "  "  No,  no.  None  of  your  dry  stuff. 
Had  enough  of  that  before  leaving  school.  Something  fast  or 
funny,  if  you  please."  And,  from  a  long  armful  of  verdurous 
volumes,  which  the  librarian  places  on  the  counter,  our 
aspirant  selects  "  The  Green  Man  at  Dulwich." 

The  next  is  the  friend-test.  One  evening,  not  long  ago, 
in  a  large  company,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  of  trying  it. 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  mourning,  to  whom  we  could  not 
help  observing  several  of  the  older  people  one  after  another 

attracted ;   first,  our  kind  and  sensible  friend.  Lady , 

and  then  a  German  professor,  and  by-and-by  a  distinguished 
missionary ;  and  from  the  length  of  time  that  each  lingered 
beside  her,  and  from  the  animation  and  earnestness  with 
which  they  were  conversing,  we  had  no  doubt  that  here 
was  one  who  enjoyed  the  society  of  superior  minds.  And 
we  had  as  little  doubt  that  her  cousin  on  the  ottoman  pos- 
sessed no  such  affinities.  Various  attempts  to  relieve  her 
isolation  were  effectually  defeated  by  an  ignorance  in  which 
there  was  no  affectation,  and  an  indifference  which  there 
was  no  effort  to  disguise  ;  and  it  was  not  without  a  certain 
measure  of  amusement  as  well  as  admiration  that  we 
watched  the  perseverance  of  the  good-natured  Grerman. 
But  although,  "  as  fishers  try  the  lake  with  different  flies," 
he  tried  the  mind  of  the  fair  one  with  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  the  Chiswick  Fete,  with  Meyerbeer  and  Lamartihe, 
with  everything  in  water,  earth,  and  air,  no  "rise"  re- 
warded the  assiduous  angler ;  and  it  was  a  great  relief  to 
his  benevolent  mind  when  later  in  the  evening  he  saw  her 
and  the  daughter  of  his  hostess  exceedingly  merry,  though 
he  surmised,  too  shrewdly,  that  it  was  at  the  expense  of 
himself  and  others  of  the  party. 

Since  then  the  cousins  have  accompanied  some  friends 
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on  a  Continental  tour,  and  a  perusal  of  their  first  letters 
suggests  another  criterion,  which  we  may  call  the  travel-test. 
For  reasons  of  our  own  we  do  not  publish  the  journal  of  the 
more  thoughtful  tourist ;  though  we  are  sorry  for  the 
reader,  as  he  loses  an  admirable  account  of  Belgium,  with 
its  cathedrals  and  belfries,  its  pictures  and  people.  Crossing 
excepted,  the  other  is  to  the  following  purport : — 

"  Hotel  Dischf  Cologne,  Friday,  '54. 

**  My  pet  of  pets,  my  own  sweet  Sally, — What  an  age  it 
is  since  last  week,  when  we  parted  at  the  London-Bridge 
Station  !  Since  then  I  don't  know  where  all  I  have  been ; 
but  we  have  been  to  Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  and  Bruges. 
We  have  been  to  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  but  I  forget 
Tvhere  it  was ;  and  we  have  seen  Reuben's  famous  pictures 
at  Antwerp.  There  is  a  very  nice  picture  here  by  Benjamin, 
*  The  Jewish  Exiles  at  Babylon.'  He  and  Reuben  are  the 
only  two  patriarchs  whose  works  I  have  yet  seen.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  old  masters  so  clever  as  our  own  drawing- 
master,  M.  .     We   have   also  been  to   the  Battle  of 

Waterloo.  I  saw  a  lady  there  with  a  pink  parasol  and  black 
net  over  it,  the  same  as  yours.  At  Waterloo  we  had  a  nice 
pic-nic  in  an  orchard  just  made  for  the  purpose. 

"  And  now  I  think  I  have  told  you  all  our  news.  Write 
a  long  letter  to  the  *Poste  Restante,  Geneve,  Suisse,'  and 
tell  me  how  you  are  getting  on  with  the  fire-screen.  Give 
my  love  to  dear  little  Dash.  Tell  him  to  be  a  good  dog, 
and  to  take  care  of  damp  feet  in  this  frightful  weather.  I 
hope  your  mamma  is  better.     Believe  me,"  &c. 

Another  test  on  which  we  have  great  reliance  is  the 
church-test.  Last  Sunday  we  were  staying  with  a  friend 
in  the  country,  and  we  heard  from  a  stranger  clergyman  a 
very  good  sermon  on  Sabbath-observance.  Li  the  evening 
the  discourse  and  the  preacher  were  under  discussion.   Some 
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remarked  the  peculiarities  of  the  minister's  accent,  and  it  was 
debated  whether  he  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire  or  Cumberland ; 
and  the  Cambridge  student  doubted  whether  he  had  ever 
been  to  College,  as  he  pronounced  the  o  in  "  Cleopas"  long  and 
the  e  in  "  Thaddeus"  short.  But  Mr.  C.  asked  if  none  of 
them  had  remarked  the  way  in  which  he  read  the  lessons : — 
so  expressive  and  emphatic  had  it  been,  that  to  him  (Mr.  C.) 
it  had  answered  all  the  purpose  of  a  commentary.  The 
party  next  began  to  analyse  the  audience ;  what  could  have 
become  of  the  B.s,  and  who  those  foreign-looking  people 
were  who  are  staying  with  the  D.s,  and  how  young  E.  seems 
always  to  walk  home  with  Miss  F. ;  till,  we  must  confess, 
the  conversation  became  very  unlike  a  Sabbath  evening. 
Here  Mr.  C.  interposed  and  recalled  some  passages  of  the 
sermon,  which  it  was  too  evident  that  we  had  all  forgotten ; 
and  although  most  felt  a  little  awkward,  it  was  evident 
that  the  word  in  season  had  a  good  effect.  To  this  propensity 
of  Mr.  C. — this  seriousness  and  good  sense — we  ascribe  his 
wonderful  progress.  In  early  life  he  was  not  so  bright  as 
some  of  his  companions ;  but  owing  to  his  turn  for  the  sub- 
stantial and  solid,  there  is  now  not  one  who  comes  near 
him  in  extent  of  information  or  soundness  of  judgment. 
And,  what  is  still  more  important,  his  "  faith  and  love  grow 
exceedingly."  In  all  our  circle  there  is  no  one  who  within 
the  same  time  has  discarded  so  many  failings  and  acquired 
so  many  excellences,  nor  one  who  has  gained  more  of  that 
ascendancy  which  is  awarded  to  singleness  of  eye  and 
purity  of  purpose. 
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A  VERY  interesting  exhibition  is  at  present  open  in  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  London.  It  contains  specimens  of  the  school 
apparatus  of  our  own  and  other  countries, — the  globes,  maps, 
books,  drawing-models,  magic-lanterns,  &c.,  set  forth  by 
private  enterprise  or  by  different  School  Societies ;  with 
plans  of  school-buildings  and  play-grounds,  so  as  to  give  an 
idea  tolerably  exact  of  the  teaching  appliances  of  modem 
Europe.  To  those  who  are  commencing  new  schools  or 
improving  old  ones,  the  information  here  collected  is  of 
priceless  value,  and  many  a  costly  blunder  will  be  saved  by 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  results  at  which  others  have 
arrived.  Even  in  the  purchase  of  a  pair  of  globes  or  a  map 
of  England,  it  is  of  some  importance  to  be  able  to  decide 
from  actual  inspection  which  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best. 
In  surveying  the  admirable  suite  of  specimens  from  Norway, 
we  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  "real"  or  objective 
system  was  more  cultivated  in  the  schools  of  Britain.  To 
every  schoolroom  there  might  be  attached  a  little  museum, 
in  which  stuffed  animals  and  curiosities  of  all  kinds  would 
soon  accumulate,  and  to  which  the  scholars  themselves 
would  find  it  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  to  contribute ;  and,  as 
it  is,  we  are  sure  that  many  a  Norwegian  peasant  must  have 
a  better  knowledge  of  natural  history  than  most  of  our 
Oxford  first-class  men. 

For  our  scientific  readers  there  is  good  provision  in  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison's  "  Siluria,"  and  in  Mr.  Gosse's  "Aqua- 
rium." Without  the  vivacity  of  Buckland,  the  literary  tact 
of  Lyell,  or  the  poetry  which  Hugh  Miller  has  expended 
on  his  romantic  restorations  of  old  worlds,  Sir  Roderick  is 
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a  pleasing  writer ;  and  to  those  who  like  to  begin  at  the 
beginning,  this  volume  describing  the  dawn  of  organic  life 
will  be  a  valuable  possession.  Nor  to  readers  repairing  to 
the  coast  can  we  suggest  a  companion  more  charming  and 
instructive  than  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Gosse  records  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  To  many  the  world  here  described 
will  be  a  new  discovery,  and,  as  the  admirable  coloured 
illustrations  amply  prove,  a  world  of  exquisite  beauty.  In 
a  thousand  drawing-rooms  we  now  see  flourishing  in  the 
secure  asylum  of  Wardian  cases  collections  of  ferns  and 
other  graceful  forms  of  vegetative  life  which  it  is  a  refresh- 
ment to  the  eye  to  rest  upon ;  and  now,  following  out  the 
simple  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving  marine 
curiosities  which  our  accomplished  friend  has  given,  we 
doubt  not  but  that  the  crystal  tank  will  become  the  com- 
panion of  the  portable  conservatory,  and  introduce  the  finny 
tribes  to  stranger  scenes  than  those  which  they  visited  in 
the  days  of  Deucalion.  To  those  whose  town -pent  life  or 
delicate  health  gives  them  little  opportunity  to  range 
amongst  the  rocks  and  pools  when  the  tide  is  low,  we  can 
imagine  few  enjoyments  equal  to  that  which  they  will  find 
in  a  contrivance  which  is  at  once  a  botanic  garden  and  a 
menagerie,  without  the  expense  of  either. 

Chevalier  Van  de  Velde,  late  of  the  Dutch  Xavy,  has 
published  two  copious  volumes  of  "Travels  in  Syria  and 
Palestine."  As  yet  we  have  only  had  time  to  look  into  them, 
and  breathe  for  a  few  moments  the  spirit  of  elevated  devo- 
tion with  which  they  are  pervaded.  The  Chevalier's  main 
errand  was  to  execute  a  topographical  survey  of  the  Holy- 
Land,  and  we  presume  the  result  of  his  researches  will  be 
given  in  a  chart  more  minute  and  elaborate  than  the  maps 
now  existing.  For  such  a  work,  the  learned  officer  possesses 
high  qualifications,  and  we  venture  to  predict  that  the  re- 
searches of  the  Hollander  will  be  found  of  a  very  different 
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style  from  the  so-called  "discoveries"  of  De  Saulcy.  Not- 
withstanding the  scores  of  books  which  have  been  lately 
devoted  to  Palestine,  no  region  would  better  repay  certain 
kinds  of  exploration,  and  up  to  the  present  hour  there  are 
many  points  in  the  meteorology,  the  climate,  and  the  natural 
history  of  the  Bible  lands  on  which  we  know  not  where  to 
look  for  information.  A  resident  in  the  country,  well 
versed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  of  good  habits  of  observation, 
might  still  throw  new  and  interesting  light  on  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Jerusalem  Literary 
Society  will  solve  many  problems  and  supply  important 
desiderata. 

Mrs.  Beecher  Stowehas  published  her  "  Sunny  Memories" 
of  our  own  and  other  lands.  With  its  friendly  tone,  its 
gossiping  details,  and  its  acuteness  of  observation,  and  still 
more  with  the  fame  of  the  writer,  the  work  is  sure  of  many 
readers.  But  all  the  more  on  this  account  do  we  regret  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  expressions  which  we  scarcely  ex- 
pected in  the  work  of  a  Christian  lady.  "  Before  the  ship 
weighs  anchor,  set  your  housCy  that  is  to  say,  your  state- 
room, as  much  in  order  as  if  you  were  going  to  he  hanged; 
for  be  sure,  that  in  half-an-hour  after  sailing,  an  infinite 
desperation  will  seize  you,  in  which  the  grasshopper  will  be 
a  burden^  "  Then  the  steward  comes  along  and  puts  out 
your  light,  and  there  you  are.  Jonah  in  the  whale  was  not 
darker  or  more  dismal."  "  I  expounded  to  him  [her  hus- 
band] what  an  ignorant  sinner  he  was,  and  that  the  dirt  of 
ages  was  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  value."  "  This 
week  *  The  Times '  has  informed  the  United  Kingdom  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  getting  a  new  dress  made  I  What  am  /, 
and  what  is  my  father^ s  house^  that  such  distinction  should 
come  upon  me?"  We  are  sorry  that  such  expressions  have 
fallen  from  the  pen  which  wrote  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Darling  has  been  enabled 
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to  complete  the  first  volame  of  his  great  undertaking,  the 
"  Cyclopaedia  Bibliographica," — containing  an  alphabetical 
enumeration  of  the  chief  authors  in  British  and  Foreign 
Theology.  The  next  division,  devoted  to  subjects,  will  be 
still  more  valuable  to  students  and  divines. 

From  "  A  Manual  of  Missions,"  just  published  by  Mr. 
Lowrie  of  New  York,  we  gather  the  following  statistics  of 
Protestant  Missions,  British  as  well  as  American.  The 
number  of  missionaries  is  : — 

Congregational,  including  139  Biqptista  . .  366 

Presbyterian   365 

Episcopal    294 

Methodist   159 

Moravian    158 

Unknown    27 

1369 

To  these  may  be  added  934  assistants,  and  2737  native 
helpers.  The  communicants  belonging  to  mission  churches 
number  180,653;  the  scholars,  181,792. 

From  an  elaborate  paper  read  to  the  Statistical  Society 
by  Mr.  Angus  of  the  Register  Office,  we  gather  some  curious 
particulars  as  to  the  health  of  the  capital.  In  London  the  in- 
habitants die  at  the  rate  of  25  out  of  1000  living  per  annum. 
In  Manchester  the  rate  is  34,  and  in  Liverpool  33  out  of 
1000  yearly ;  whilst  in  Westmoreland  and  North  Wales  the 
numbers  are  as  low  as  19  and  18,  or  less  than  two  per  cent. 
Out  of  the  60,000  deaths,  to  which  the  mortality  approaches, 
there  is  a  remarkably  uniform  number  of  consumptive  cases, 
averaging  from  6000  to  7000  every  year.  The  mortality 
from  typhus  has  of  late  nearly  doubled,  and  there  is  a  great 
increase  occasioned  by  intemperance. 


i 
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NOTES  ON  GREAT  PICTURES. 

THE  TRANSFIGURATION,"  BY  RAPHAEL. 


In  the  small  but  choice  collection  of  paintings  in  the 
Vatican  Palace  at  Rome  is  a  very  celebrated  picture,  the 
last  and  unfinished  work  of  Raphael,  the  prince  of  Roman 
painters.  A  particular  interest  is  attached  to  this  picture 
beyond  what  it  may  claim  by  this  circumstance  and  its  own 
individual  merits;  it  was  placed  immediately  above  the  head 
of  Raphael,  when  his  body  lay  in  state  in  his  own  house,  to 
enable  the  Roman  people  to  take  a  last  sorrowful  look  of 
the  remains  of  the  great  painter  who  had  been  so  suddenly 
taken  away  from  them. 

** And  at  his  head 

His  last  great  work  ;  when  entering  in,  they  looked 

Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 

Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless. 

Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed, 

And  would  live  on  for  ages.'' 

Rogers'  Italy, 

Raphael  died  of  a  cold  from  exposure  while  heated,  at 
the  very  zenith  of  his  fame  and  in  the  vigour  of  manhood. 
The  names  of  many  great  men  have  been  almost  unknown 
at  the  age  at  which  Raphael  died — thirty-seven. 

The  career  of  Raphael  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  Italian  painting  :  he  not  only  represents 
the  Roman  school  in  its  completeness,  but  is  the  truest 
exponent  of  the  capabilities  of  painting  itself,  and,  as  illus- 
trating the  most  perfect  combination  of  the  intellect  and  the 
2  '  M 
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affections,   is  indisputably  the  greatest  master  of  modem 

times. 

Painting  had  been  progressing  but  slowly  in  Italy  ;  the 
great  masters  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries — 
Giunta  of  Pisa,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Taddeo  Gaddi — by 
all  their  joint  labours  barely  succeeded  in  substituting 
nature  for  tradition,  as  the  object  of  study  with  painters, 
so  slow  is  the  human  mind  to  change.  Masaccio  added 
decided  individuality  of  form  as  a  recognised  object  of 
attainment ;  Benozzo  Gozzoli  carried  this  individuality  into 
lower  spheres,  and  represented  natural  scenery  and  ordinary 
objects  hitherto  comparatively  neglected  by  painters ;  Fra 
Angelieo  contributed  refinement  of  sentiment ;  Fra  Filippo 
and  Filippino  Lippi,  Luca  Signorelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  added  refinements  of  execution  and 
style,  and  technical  excellence ;  Pietro  Perugino  and  Franoia 
had,  to  a  certain  extent,  idealised  colour;  and  Michel- 
angelo completely  idealised  form  and  embodied  intellect. 
All,  however,  were  partial;  each  had  mastered  some  one 
characteristic  in  particular  ^  but  to  combine  all  these  qua- 
lities in  accordajice  with  that  perfect  balance  which  cha- 
racterises univercal  nature  was  reserved  to  be  tha  peculiar 
glory  of  Raphael^  while  in  some  respects,  in  the  more  com- 
manding human  emotions,  he  went  beyond  all  his  rivals, 
contemporaries  or  predecessors. 

This  extraordinary  painter — Bafiaello  Santi — was  bom 
in  the  little  town  of  Urbino,  in  the  Contrada  del  Monte, 
April  6,  1483.  His  father,  Giovanni  Santi,  was  f^  good 
painter,  of  the  Umbrian  school,  and  one  of  the  fiblest  masters 
of  his  time.  He  was^  doubtless,  his  son's  first  instructor, 
though  he  died  when  Raphael  was  but  a  boy  of  ten  years 
of  age.  Raphael  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  only  seven; 
and  now  (in  orphan,  he  found  an  afiectionate  guardian  in  his 
uncle^  Simone  Ciarla,  his  mother's  brother,  who,  we  learn 
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from  Baphftel's  own  letters,  was  ever  dear  to  him  as  a 
father — "  Carissimo  quanto  padre." 

It  was  through  the  good  offices  of  his  undoy  Ciarla,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  was 
placed  in  the  advantageous  circumstances  of  being  one  of 
the  scholars  of  Pietro  Ferugino,  the  chief  of  the  Umbrian 
painters,  and  already  employed,  about  1495-^,  when  Bapha^ 
was  first  placed  with  him,  in  the  preparation  of  the  frescoes 
of  the  Sala  del  Cambio,  or  Exchange,  at  Ferugia.  It  was 
in  this  and  the  following  year,  also,  that  Fietro  painted  his 
very  celebrated  oil-pictures  of  the  "  Deposition  f]*om  the 
Cross,''  now  in  the  Fitti  Falace  at  Florence }  and  the 
**  Ascension  of  Christ,''  now  at  Lyons  :  and  Raphael  could 
not  have  had  his  abilities  stimulated  by  finer  models. 

After  residing  with  Fietro  about  four  years,  he  returned, 
in  1499,  to  IJrbino  about  family  matters.  He,  however, 
returned  to  Ferugino  i  and  in  the  following  year  jreceived^ 
probably,  his  first  public  commission — an  order  to  execute 
gome  works  for  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  in  Citt^  di 
Castello.  Here  he  was  occupied  with  several  works ;  and 
in  1502-3  his  fellow-pupil  or  friend,  Finturicchio— much 
Raphael's  senior  in  years — invited  him  to  Siena  to  assist 
him  in  preparing  the  drawings  and  cartoons  for  his  frescoes 
in  the  library  of  the  Cathedral.  From  Siena  he  returned 
to  Cittk  di  Castello,  and  there  painted,  in  1504,  for  the 
church  of  San  Francesco,  his  celebrated  "  Sposalizio,"  or 
"  Marriage  of  the  Virgin,"  now  in  the  Brera  in  Milan,  and 
considered  the  best  of  his  early  pictures,  or  those  in  his 
Ferugino  manner.  The  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the 
Vatican,  is  another  celebrated  work  of  this  period.  Our 
own  little  picture  of  a  "  Vision  of  a  Knight,"  in  the  Nar 
tional  Gallery,  is  an  earlier  example  of  the  same  style. 

In  1504  Raphael  entered  upon  the  second  period  of  his 
career:  he  then  paid  his  first  visit  to  Florence,  canying 
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with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Gronfalonier* 
Soderini  from  Joanna  della  Rorere,  Duchess  of  Sora,  and 
sister  to  the  reigning  Duke  Guidobaldo  I.  of  Urbino.  This 
sojourn  at  Florence  was  the  period  of  Raphael's  first  re- 
markable performances  :  he  was  there  at  an  eventful  time  ; 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michelangelo,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo,  were 
then  attracting  universal  attention  to  their  remarkable 
works.  The  rival  cartoons  were  exhibited  in  1506 — the 
"  Battle  of  Anghiari,"  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  and  the 
"  Surprise  of  the  Pisans,"  by  Michelangelo,  known  as  the 
celebrated  "  Cartoon  of  Pisa."  Fra  Bartolomeo,  with  whom 
Raphael  contracted  an  intimate  friendship,  was  of  great 
service  to  him  in  developing  his  appreciation  of  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  and  colour.  Raphael's  residence  at 
Florence  extended  to  1508,  a  period  of  about  four  years. 
During  this  interval,  when  he  developed  what  is  called  his 
second  or  Florentine  style,  he  painted  the  "  St.  Catherine," 
now  in  the  National  Gallery  ;  the  Ansidei  altarpiece,  of  the 
**  Madonna  Enthroned,"  at  Blenheim ;  the  '^  Entombment 
of  Christ,"  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome;  and  the 
"  Madonna  del  Baldachino,"  in  the  Pitti  Palace  at  Florence. 
The  "  Entombment"  is  remarkable  for  its  dramatic  com- 
position and  fine  taste  in  form,  exhibiting  a  refinement, 
simplicity,  and  energy  combined,  quite  unusual  up  to  that 
time. 

In  1508,  Raphael,  through  the  representations  of  his 
countryman,  Bramante,  the  Pope's  architect,  was  invited  by 
Julius  n.  to  Rome ;  and  he  then  commenced  that  great 
series  of  frescoes  in  the  apartments  of  the  Vatican  Palace, 
which  now  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  attractions  of  modern 
Rome.  The  so-called  Vatican  Stanze  consist  of  four  spa- 
cious, but  badly-lighted  rooms,  entirely  decorated  with  fres- 
coes by  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  The  first  in  order  was 
the  last  to  be  completed,— this  is  called  the  '<  Hall  of  Con- 
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stantine;"  the  next  room  is  known  as  the  '^  Chamber  of  the 
Signature,"  from  its  use ;  the  third,  the  "  Chamber  of  the 
Heliodorus,"  from  one  of  the  great  frescoes  contained  in  it ; 
and  the  fourth  is  known,  from  the  same  reason,  as  the 
"Chamber  of  the  Fire/'  The  two  extremes  of  Italian 
painting  meet  in  these  great  works  ;  extending  from  the 
high  sentiment  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  Stanza  della 
Segnatura,  to  the  mere  anatomical  mannerism  of  the  six- 
teenth in  the  Stanza  dell'  Incendio.  The  single  subject  of 
the  pictures  is  the  glorification  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Popes  Julius  and  Leo,  under  whom  they  were  executed : 
Leo  continued  the  work  commenced  by  Julius.  The  Sala 
di  Costantino  contains  the  "Battle  of  Constantino  and 
Maxentius ;"  the  "  Appearance  of  the  Cross  ;"  the  "  Bap« 
tism  of  Constantino  ;"  and  the  "  Presentation  of  Rome  to 
the  Pope:"  these  works  were  executed  after  Raphael's  death 
by  Giulio  Romano  and  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  in  1523.  Li 
the  next  chamber,  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura,  are — the 
"  Theology,  or  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament,"  Raphael's  first 
fresco  in  the  Vatican,  finished  in  1609  ;  this  is  a  noble 
work,  in  his  second  or  Florentine  manner :  opposite 
to  this  is  the  "  Philosophy,  or  School  of  Athens,"  painted 
in  1511.  This  is  the  first  example  of  his  great,  or  Roman 
style,  which  is  completely  developed  in  the  "  Heliodorus." 
Raphael's  improved  manner  in  these  works  is  generally 
attributed  to  the  stimulus  of  the  rivalry  of  Michelangelo, 
then  employed  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  to  which 
Raphael  had  access  before  it  was  finished.  On  the  third 
wall  of  this  chamber  is  the  "Parnassus,  or  Poetry,"  and 
opposite  to  it  "Jurisprudence,"  in  three  distinct  compo- 
sitions ;  in  the  centre  above  are  three  female  figures,  per- 
sonifications of  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance  ;  and 
at  the  sides  "  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil  Law,"  "  Gregory  XI. 
delivering  the  Decretals  to  a  Consistorial  Advocate,"  and 
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"Justinian  delivering  the  Pandects  to  Tribonianus.*'  On 
the  ceiling  of  this  chamber,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  personifi- 
cations of  the  four  great  subjects  represented  on  the  walls. 
(There  is  an  admirable  copy  of  this  ceiling  in  the  Sydenham 
Palace.)  The  third  chamber,  the  Stanza  dell'  Eliodoro, 
contains  the  "Expulsion  of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple," 
illustrating  a  passage  in  Maccabees, — "  There  appeared  to 
them  a  horse  with  a  terrible  rider  upon  him,  adorned  with 
a  very  rich  covering,  and  he  ran  fiercely  and  struck  Helio- 
dorus with  his  fore-feet ;  and  he  that  sat  upon  him  seemed 
to  have  armour  of  gold.  Moreover,  there  appeared  two 
other  young  men,  beautiful  and  strong,  bright  and  glorious, 
and  in  comely  apparel,  who  stood  by  him  on  either  side,  and 
Scourged  him  without  ceasing."  The  whole  scene  is  typical 
of  the  delivery  of  the  states  of  the  Church  from  foreign 
enemies  by  Julius  II.  The  selection  of  the  subject  is  most 
happy,  and  in  treatment  and  in  execution  it  is  the  grandest 
of  all  Raphael's  works  ;  the  whole  group  around  the  fallen 
Heliodorus  might  be  said  to  have  more  the  real  character  of 
what  it  represents — an  angelic  vision — than  the  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  work  of  human  hands.  This  fresco  was 
finished  in  1512,  at  the  same  time  as  the  celebrated  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel  in  the  same  palace,  painted  by  Michel- 
angelo ;  and  it  was  the  last  great  work  of  Raphael's  wit- 
nessed by  Pope  Julius,  who  died  in  the  following  year. 
The  next  picture  in  this  apartment  is  the  "  Mass  of  Bol- 
sena;'*  representing  the  confirmation  of  the  Roman  doctrine 
of  transubstaiitiation  to  a  doubting  priest,  while  consecrating 
the  host  in  the  church  of  Santa  Christina,  at  Bolsena,  in 
1263  ;  the  wafer  bled :  the  procession  of  Corpus  Christi 
was  instituted  to  celebrate  this  miracle.  On  the  third  wall, 
opposite  the  "  Heliodorus,"  is  the  "  Attila;"  and  the  fourth  is 
the  "  Delivery  of  St.  Peter  out  of  Prison,"  both  painted  for 
Leo  X.     All  these  works — the  finest  of  Raphael's  frescoes 
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— ^were  completed  in  1514.     In  the  fourth  chamber,  or 
Stanza  dell*  Incendio,  are — the  "  Oath  of  Leo  III.  before 
Charlemagne;"  the  "  Coronation  of  Charlemagne ;"  the  "  Fire 
of  the  Borgo^  or  Suburb  of  Rome,  arrested  by  Leo  IV.;" 
and  the  "Victory  of  Leo  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia  :"  all 
completed  in   1517,   but  executed  nearly  exclusively  by 
Baphael's  scholars.    For  each  of  the  three  great  frescoes 
in  these  chambers  Raphael  was  paid  the  then  consider- 
able sum  of  1200  scudi  d'oro,  or  about  400/.  sterling. 
During  1515-17,  also  were  painted  the  Loggie,  the  cele- 
brated gallery  leading  to  the  Stanze,  in  which  are  the  series 
of  Scripture  subjects  known  as  Raphael's  Bible,  and  the 
celebrated  pilasters  decorated  with  arabe8(][ues.     (Copies  of 
these  works  may  be  seen  at  Marlborough  House.)     The 
Loggie-paintings  were  also  executed  by  Raphael's  scholars ; 
the  figure  subjects  by  Giulio  Romano,  Gianfrancesco  Penni, 
Kaffaellino  del  CoUe,  Perino  del  Vaga,  and  Pellegrino  da 
Modena;  the  arabesques  or  grotesques,  imitated  from  the 
ancient  Baths  of  Titus,  were  chiefly  executed  by  Giovanni 
da  Udiiie ;  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio  was  the  principal  assist- 
ant in  painting  the  ornamental  friezes  of  the  Stanze. 

From  1514,  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  chamber 
of  Helioddrus,  Raphael's  engagements  were  so  numerous, 
that  the  prosecution  of  the  Vatican  frescoes  was  almost  sus- 
pended as  regards  his  own  labour,  and  the  general  character 
of  his  work,  depending  much  upon  his  scholars,  sensibly 
deteriorated.  During  the  execution  of  the  remaining  frescoes 
in  the  Vatican,  he  produced  the  famous  cartoons,  as  patterns 
for  tapestry,  to  decorate  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall  of  the 
presbyterium  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  There  were  originally  ten. 
Seven  only  are  preserved  at  Hampton  Court.  "  The  Stoning 
of  St.  Stephen,"  "  The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  and  "  St. 
Paul  in  prison  at  Philippi,"  are  lost.  Besides  these  important 
works,  for  which  Raphael  received  only  about  sixteen  pounds 
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Bterling  each,  lie  not  only  superintended  the  entire  decora- 
tion of  the  summer  palace  of  Agostino  Chigi,  on  the  Tiber, 
now  known  as  the  Famesina,  in  which  are  the  celebrated 
Galatea,  and  the  Psyche  series  of  frescoes ;  but  painted  also 
the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  della 
Pace ;  the  Isaiah  in  Sant  Agostino ;  and  nearly  all  his  most 
celebrated  oil  pictures,  including  the  "St.  Cecilia"  at  Bologna, 
the  "  Holy  Family,"  and  "  St.  Michael  and  Satan,"  in  the 
Louvre ;  the  "  Spasimo,  or  Christ  bearing  his  Cross,"  at  Ma- 
drid ;  the  "  Madonna  di  San  Sisto,"  at  Dresden ;  and,  finally, 
his  last  work,  the  "  Transfiguration,"  now  in  the  Vatican. 
He  was  also,  from  1514,  architect  of  the  New  Church  of 
St.  Peter ;  and,  latterly,  he  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
excavations  and  the  conservation  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Rome. 

Such  a  brief  summary  of  his  labours  shows,  at  least,  the 
extraordinary  activity  and  ability  of  Raphael,  and  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  Leo.  Almost  any  one 
of  the  series  mentioned,  or  even  single  pictures,  is  sufficient 
to  have  secured  the  lasting  fame  of  any  other  painter,  and 
posterity  can  only  confirm  the  unrivalled  name  which  Ra- 
phael had  already  won  among  his  contemporaries  during  his 
own  lifetime.  All  his  extraordinary  accomplishments  were 
very  completely  summed  up  in  the  surname  of  //  Divino, 
awarded  to  him  by  his  countrymen.  With  the  only  excep- 
tions of  Dante  and  Shakspere,  perhaps  no  man  has  ever 
earned  such  a  universal  fame.  The  name  of  Michelangelo, 
notwithstanding  his  great  powers,  scarcely  approaches  that 
of  Raphael  in  love  or  popularity.  His  remarkable  works  are 
comparatively  unintelligible  to  the  masses;  he  cultivated 
intellect  alone,  while  Raphael  has  illustrated  equally  the 
intellect  and  the  affections.  In  composition  and  expression, 
Raphael  surpassed  all  men ;  in  his  forms  he  was  both  grand 
and  select,  and  minutely  individual  when  necessary.      He 
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coiild  embody  the  ideal  perfection  of  form  in  general  charac- 
ter ;  but  owing  to  the  simple  nature  of  his  compositions,  and 
the  general  necessity  of  every  figure  telling  its  own  part  of 
the  story,  his  constant  truth  to  nature  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  for  him  to  'represent  much  absolute  individual 
beauty.  In  colouring,  and  other  minor  technical  qualities, 
he  was  all  that  was  required  by  the  exigency  of  his  subject, 
or  the  nature  of  his  school.  There  was  no  taste  for  the 
simply  ornamental,  or  mere  costume  pictures,  in  Home. 

The  enlargement  of  style  adopted  by  Raphael,  shortly 
after  his  settlement  in  Rome,  has  been  commonly  attributed 
to  the  works  of  Michelangelo ;  but,  though  this  is  in  some 
measure  true,  it  is  not  nearly  so  positively  the  case  as 
has  been  imagined.  Michelangelo  and  Raphael  arrived  at 
the  same  time  in  Rome,  and  commenced  their  great  works 
simultaneously.  It  is  true,  that  for  style  in  form  Michel- 
angelo had  already  completely  established  his  name  before 
Raphael  had  achieved  anything  of  the  kind,  as  is  shown  by 
his  statue  of  Bacchus  and  the  Cartoon  of  Pisa.  All  the  best 
frescoes  of  the  Vatican  Stanze,  however,  were  finished 
before,  or  at  least  as  soon  as,  the  opening  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  after  the  painting  of  the  ceiling  by  Michelangelo ; 
and  as  Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  the 
"  Disputa"  in  his  own  Florentine  manner,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  of  style  developed  by  Michelangelo  three  years 
before,  the  great  enlargement  of  manner  exhibited  in  the 
"  School  of  Athens"  and  in  the  "  Heliodorus,"  shows  how  gra- 
dually Raphael  developed  his  third  style,  and  also  how  par- 
tially he  can  have  been  indebted  to  the  unfinished  ceiling 
of  Michelangelo.  The  "  Last  Judgment,"  by  Michelangelo, 
on  the  end  wall  of  the  chapel,  was  not  commenced  even  until 
thirteen  years  after  the  death  of  Raphael.  Michelangelo 
and  Raphael  were  certainly  rivals  during  the  pontificates  of 
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Julias  II.  and  Leo  X.,  but  there  is  no  evidence  o£  anj  ill- 
will  having  existed  between  them ;  on  the  eontraiy,  Raphael 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  thanked  God  he  lived  in  the 
dajs  of  Michelangelo. 

An  anecdote  is  told,  and  it  has  been  illustrated  in  a 
magnificent  picture  by  Horace  Vemet  (now  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Gallery),  that  on  one  occasion,  while  engaged  in  the 
Vatican,  as  Michelangelo  was  leaving  the  palace,  he  met 
Raphkel  in  the  court-yard,  surrounded  by  his  scholars,  and 
incidentally  remarked,  "  You  go  about  like  a  prince,  with 
all  your  retinue  around  you ;"  "  And  you,"  retorted  Raphael, 
"  like  the  headsman,  alone."  This  is  not  an  unfair  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  two  artists.  Raphael  was  a  gay  and 
social  character,  while  Michelangelo's  society  was  almost 
exclusively  that  of  his  confidential  servant  Urbino.  There 
were  several  artists  that  he  aided  in  some  way ;  and  he  was 
courteous  to  his  followers  and  those  who  required  his  as- 
sistance ;  but  to  others  his  manner  was,  to  use  the  word  of 
Julius  II,,  **  terribile.*^  The  painter,  who  secured  his  most 
constant  attention,  was  Sebastiano  of  Venice,  afterwards 
known  as  Fra  Sebastiano  del  Piombo.  Michelangelo  is  said 
to  have  materially  aided  this  painter  in  his  works,  in  order 
to  raise  up  an  adequate  rival  in  oil-painting  to  the  all- 
engrossing  Raphael.  Sebastiano  was  a  great  colourist,  the 
department  in  which  Raphael  was  weakest. 

The  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  Bishop  of  Narbonne, 
gave,  in  1519,  a  singular  opportunity  for  testing  the  rival 
powers  of  the  two  painters ;  he  commissioned  of  each  a  large 
altar-piece  to  be  painted  in  oil  colours,  for  the  cathedral  of 
Narbonne  in  France.  Sebastiano  produced  the  "  Raising 
of  Lazarus,"  now  in  the  National  Gallery,  the  principal 
figure  of  which  is  attributed  entirely  to  Michelangelo ;  and 
Raphael  produced  the  **  The  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord," 
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notr  in  the  Vatican.  He,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete 
it;  it  was  finished  by  Giulio  Romano.  In  Rome  it  was 
never  decided  which  was  the  finer  work:  still,  notwith- 
standing the  superior  colouring  of  Sebastiano,  and  the 
reputed  iiid  of  Michelangelo,  posterity  has,  without  a  dis- 
sentient voice^  awarded  the  palm  to  Raphael's  work ;  indeed, 
nowadays,  the  picture  of  the  Venetian  is  rarely  admitted 
in  competition  with  it. 

In  this  great  work,  however,  of  the  "  Transfiguration," 
of  which  there  is  an  admirable  chalk  drawing  by  Casanova, 
at  Hampton  Court,  placed  near  the  painter's  own  immortal 
Cartoons,  there  is  a  character  in  the  execution  which  does 
not  accord  with  the  free  and  great  manner  of  Raphael's 
other  less-constrained  masterpieces.  It  has  suffered  by  the 
spirit  of  competition  in  which  it  was  produced ;  and  it  dis- 
plays a  greater  formality  and  timidity  of  execution  than  was 
necessary  or  natural  with  Raphael  at  this  time.  Much  of 
the  picture,  however,  was  executed  by  Giulio  Romano, 
though  the  most  important  parts  are  said  to  hate  been  com- 
pleted by  Raphael  himself.  Raphael  was  impelled  to  this 
care  in  the  execution  not  only  by  the  rivalry  of  Michel- 
angelo and  Sebastiano,  but  on  account  of  reports  spread 
about  in  Rome,  that  he  had  already  declined  in  his  art,— a 
merited  reproof,  bwing  to  his  having,  by  the  multiplicity  of 
his  engagements,  trusted  too  much  to  his  scholars. 

The  "  Transfiguration "  takes  place  on  Mount  Tabor, 
where  Christ  is  seen  in  glory  between  Moses  and  Elias; 
the  apostles  Peter,  James,  and  John,  who  ascended  the 
Mount  with  him,  are  represented  prostrate,  and  blinded  by 
the  vision.  Below  are  the  apostles  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mount,  to  whom  a  father  and  others  have  brought  a  boy 
possessed  of  a  demon,  to  be  delivered  ;  but  one  of  the  apo- 
stles grandly  points  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount,  indicative 
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that  he  who  can  alone  cast  out  devils  is  there.  The  upper 
group  is  sublime  in  its  conception  and  treatment.  The 
figures  below  are  full  of  life ;  the  possessed  boy,  in  a  violent 
fit,  is  being  held  by  his  father,  and  the  mother  or  female  who 
is  near  them,  is  energetically  appealing  to  St.  Andrew  for 
help.  This  group  is  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Raphael's  works; 
the  woman  is  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Fomarina ;  her 
face  is  in  profile. 

The  completion  of  this  cherished  work,  through  Ra- 
phael's untimely  death,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Giulio  Romano: 
hence,  perhaps,  its  sombre  and  heavy  colouring,  especially  in 
the  lower  portion.  The  balance  of  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  ducats,  of  the  whole  six  hundred  and  fifty-five,  the 
great  price  of  the  picture,  was  paid  to  Giulio  two  years  after 
Raphael's  decease :  the  money  served  as  a  dowry  for  Giulio's 
sister,  who  married  the  sculptor  Lorenzetto. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  picture  was 
exhibited  and  completed  rendered  it  an  object  of  so  great 
interest  to  the  Romans,  that  its  destination  was  changed ;  it 
was  not  sent  to  France,  but  was  placed  in  the  church  of 
San  Pietro  in  Montorio,  where  it  remained  until  1797,  when 
it  was  carried  away  by  the  French  to  Paris.  In  1757  and 
following  years  a  mosaic  had  been  made  from  it  for  one  of 
the  altars  of  St.  Peter's.  It  was  returned  to  Rome  in  1815, 
and  now  constitutes  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Vatican 
collection  of  pictures.  It  has  been  several  times  copied; 
first  by  Gianfrancesco  Penni,  this  copy  is  in  Spain ;  there 
is  another  important  copy  by  Carlo  Saracino,  now  in  the 
Sciarra  Colonna  Palace  at  Rome.  It  has  also  been  several 
times  engraved,  by  R.  Morghen,  Desnoyers,  Jordan,  and 
others. 

Raphael  died  on  Good  Friday,  and  his  own  birthday, 
April  6,  1520 ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the 
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Pantheon,  or  Santa  Maria  della  Rotonda  at  Home.  His  tomb 
was  opened  in  1833,  and  the  skeleton  found  perfect,  with  all 
the  teeth.  He  was  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  of  a 
slight  build,  with  sallow  complexion,  and  brown  eyes.  He 
was  never  married,  but  was  engaged  to  Maria  Bibiena,  the 
niece  of  the  cardinal  of  that  name  ;  she  died  before  him. 
He  left  property  to  the  value  of  sixteen  thousand  ducats, 
out  of  which  he  bequeathed  an  independence  to  the  hand- 
some Fomarina,  the  constant  companion  of  his  leisure  hours. 
His  pictures,  drawings,  and  other  art-materials,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  two  ablest  scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and 
Gianfrancesco  Penni,  with  the  condition  that  they  were  to 
complete  his  unfinished  works,  which  they  did  about  three 
years  after  EaphaePs  death.  The  great  school  Raphael 
founded  at  Rome  was  dispersed  all  over  Italy  after  the  sack 
of  the  city  in  1527  by  the  mercenaries  of  Charles  V.  under 
Bourbon. 

We  may  congratulate  ourselves  in  this  country  upon  the 
possession  of  the  seven  Cartoons,  which  we  owe,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  the  discrimination  of  Rubens,  who  recommended 
them  to  Charles  I.  and  to  the  art-love  of  the  king,  who  could 
at  once  appreciate  their  value;  in  the  second  instance,  to 
CromweD,  who,  on  the  dispersion  of  Charles's  efiects,  secured 
these  great  works  for  the  nation.  Nowhere,  after  Rome,  is 
Raphael  seen  to  so  great  advantage  as  at  Hampton  Court. 

R.  N.  W. 


BERNARD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  centurj,  when  the  people 
of  Normandy  were  suffering  from  the  qaarrels  of  William 
Rufus  and  Prince  Louis,  and  France  was  resounding  with 
the  preparations  for  the  first  Crusade,  a  lady,  called  ALetta, 
the  wife  of  the  Count  Tecelin,  lived  quietly  at  home  in  her 
husband's  castle,  near  Dijon,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  care 
of  her  children  and  of  the  poor  who  dwelt  around  her.  She 
had  a  gentle,  pious  heart,  and  did  not  find  it  necessary  to 
travel  to  Jerusalem  in  search  of  heaven  and  duty.  Her 
favourite  pilgrimages  were  to  the  cottages  of  her  indigent 
neighbours  >  and  thither  she  might  often  be  seen  carrying 
food  and  medicine,  and  there  she  would  sit  by  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  supplpng  their  wants  and  soothing  their  pains 
with  words  of  divine  consolation.    . 

Aletta  reverenced  the  clergy  as  the  ambassadors  of  God; 
and  her  first  care  for  her  children  was  to  dedicate  them  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  way  she  deemed  most  acceptable, 
and  in  those  days  the  most  acceptable  service  was  believed 
to  be  the  life  of  the  cloister.  As  she  grew  older  the 
strictness  of  her  devotion  increased;  she  divided  the  day 
between  household  duties,  almsgiving,  prayer,  the  festivals 
of  the  Church,  entirely  secluding  herself  from  the  social 
amusements  of  her  time,  which  must,  indeed,  in  their  drunken 
revelry  and  often  bloody  encounters,  have  contained  enough 
to  repel  any  Christian  heart.  How  her  husband  liked  all 
this  does  not  appear,  nor  what  place  he  held  in  the  house- 
hold ;  he  was,  probably,  frequently  absent  on  some  of  those 
petty  campaigns  which  characterised  that  age  of  feuds  and 
feudalism. 

Such  was  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  the  child- 
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hood  of  Bernard.  The  cloistral  quiet  of  the  house  seems 
to  have  imparted  a  thoughtful  tone  to  the  whole  family; 
doubtless,  however,  sis  brothers  and  a  sister  living  together 
in  their  father's  castle  amongst  the  sunny  corn-fields  of 
Burgundy,  did  not  pass  a  gloomy  or  a  dreamy  childhood, 
though  their  seclusion  knit  them  with  peculiarly  strong 
bonds  to  each  other  and  to  their  mother. 

On  Bernard  the  hopes  of  his  mother  were  most  fondly 
fixed.  She  had  dreamt  a  dream  about  him  at  his  birth, 
which,  with  the  interpretation  of  a  certain  soothsaying 
monk,  she  treasured  up  as  a  token  of  her  child's  future 
greatness.  He  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  cathedral-school 
of  Chatillon-sur-Seine,  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  a  learned 
education. 

For  logic  Bernard  had  no  great  taste.  The  kingdom 
of  heayen  was  not,  for  him,  to  be  unlocked  by  subtle  dia* 
lectics.  On  the  other  hand,  he  threw  himself  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  nature  into  the  study  of  ancient  literature. 
Still,  altbough  he  mastered  Latin  so  far  as  to  preach  extem- 
pore in  it  with  ease,  he  was  never  a  learned  man,  or,  rather, 
his  learning  was  of  that  kind  which  may  be  gleaned  by  an 
observant  eye  and  a  watchful  heart.  The  present  had  for 
him  abundant  wealth.  He  saw  nature  for  himself,  con- 
versed with  God  for  himself,  was  learned  in  the  "  open 
secret"  of  the  universe,  and  the  mysteries  of  his  own  soul; 
»nd  he  had  made  for  himaelf  that  diacoTeiy  which  wiae  men 
in  Germany  have  recently  proclaimed,  that  for  the  com- 
prehension of  the  highest  truth  man  has  another  faculty 
than  the  understanding,  and  other  words  than  syllogisms, — 
that  for  the  spiritual  world  there  is  a  spiritual  sensorium,-— 
that  logic  may  weigh  the  evidences  of  religion,  but  that  it 
is  not  logic  which  draws  near  the  living  God. 

Six  months  after  his  return  from  Chatillon  his  mother's 
h^ldth  hegm  \q  fail.    Ou  the  festival  of  St.  Ambrose  she 
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had  been  wont  to  make  a  feast  for  the  neighbouring  clergy, 
and,  weak  as  she  was,  she  made  the  usual  preparations.  But 
as  the  day  approached,  she  grew  worse;  and  when  the  day 
arrived,  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Still  she  would  not 
have  the  feast  put  off,  and  when  the  repast  was  ended,  she 
requested  that  "  the  ministers  of  the  Lord  "  would  visit  her 
in  her  room.  They  found  her  dying,  and,  at  her  entreaty, 
recited  in  chorus  the  solemn  litany  of  the  dying.  She  fol- 
lowed them  faintly  to  the  words,  **  By  thy  cross  and  passion, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us;''  and  then  laying  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  she  sank  back  and  died. 

For  us  the  life  of  Aletta  is  a  stray  leaf  from  the  chronicles 
of  the  middle  ages  very  touching  and  very  precious.  It  is 
pleasant  to  think  how  many  such  hallowed  homes  and  Christ- 
ian mothers  there  may  have  been  in  those  days  when  the 
biographies  of  good  women  were  only  "  pi*inted  for  private 
circulation"  in  the  hearts  of  those  their  love  had  blessed; — 
how  many  there  are  in  all  ages  who,  like  the  poor  Scotch- 
woman, although  they  ^'  could  not  speak  for  Him,"  would 
"  die  for  Him." 

From  Bernard  the  impression  of  his  mother's  early  teach* 
ing  never  faded  away.  Her  image  hovered  before  him  con- 
stantly; her  blessing  was  on  his  head;  her  words  were  in 
his  heart,  upholding  him  in  the  midst  of  temptation.  At 
last,  one  day  the  beloved  form  embodied  itself  so  vividly  to 
his  sense,  as  he  travelled  to  join  his  brothers  in  the  camp  at 
Tenchebrai,  that  he  entered  a  church  which  stood  open  by 
the  roadside,  and,  prostrating  himself  before  the  altar,  with 
tears  of  gratitude  he  promised  to  devote  himself  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Redeemer,  and  to  fulfil  the  vow  of  lus  mother 
by  embracing  the  religious  or  monastic  life. 

Bernard  used  frequently  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  conversion  to  his  young  friends.  "  I  am  not  ashamed  to 
confess,"  he  would  say,  "  that  often,  and  particularly  at  the 
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beginning  of  my  conversion,  I  experienced  great  hardness  of 
heart  and  an  extreme  coldness.  I  sought  after  Him  whom 
my  soul  would  fain  love;  Him  in  whom  my  frozen  spirit 
might  repose  and  reanimate  itself.  But  none  came  to  suc- 
cour me,  and  dissolve  this  strong  ice  which  bound  up  my 
spiritual  senses,  and  to  revive  the  sweetness  and  serenity  of 
the  spiritual  spring.  Thus  my  soul  continued  feeble  and 
listless,  a  prey  to  grief — almost  to  despair;  and  murmuring 
internally,  *  Who  is  able  to  abide  His  frost?'  Then,  on  a 
sudden,  and  perhaps  at  the  first  word,  or  at  the  first  sight  of 
a  spiritually-minded  person, — sometimes  at  the  bare  remem- 
brance of  one  dead  or  absent, — ^the  Holy  Spirit  would  begin 
to  breathe,  and  the  waters  to  flow;  then  would  tears  be  my 
meat  day  and  night." 

With  Bernard  piety  was  an  expansive  principle.  From 
the  moment  of  that  solitary  consecration  in  the  way-side 
oratory,  he  incessantly  laboured  to  win  others  over  to  the 
side  of  Grod. 

Nor  was  it  wonderful  that  in  those  days  he  regarded  the 
monastic  vow  as  the  conclusive  test  of  religious  decision. 
The  first-fruits  of  his  missionary  labours  was  his  uncle,  a 
man  of  property,  rank,  and  military  fame.  All  his  brothers 
who  had  reached  manhood,  one  by  one,  abandoned  the  world 
to  join  him,  save  Gerard,  the  one  he  seems  to  have  loved 
the  best.  Bernard,  one  day,  it  is  said,  laid  his  hand  on 
this  brother's  side,  and  said,  reproachfully,  "  A  spear  shall 
pierce  thy  side."  Grerard  did  actually,  not  long  afterwards, 
receive  a  lance-wound  in  his  side,  and  in  his  sufiering  re- 
called his  brother's  words  and  followed  his  example.  The 
father,  Count  Tecelin,  abandoned,  at  length,  of  all  his  child- 
ren, rejoined  them  beneath  the  roof  of  the  convent. 

The  fraternity  of  Citeaux,  to  which  Bernard  had  at- 
tached himself  on  account  of  its  superlative  austerity,  was 
guided  by  the  reformed  rules  of  St.  Benedict. 
2  N 
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There  is  nothiug  more  striking  in  the  history  of  the 
monastic  orders  than  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  word 
'^  reformed."  A  spirit  of  zealous  devotion  is  awakened  and 
embodies  itself  in  some  fraternity  of  recluses,'  bound  by 
strictest  rules  of  self-mortification.  For  the  course  of  a  cen- 
tury or  two  all  goes  on  quietly,  when,  again,  in  the  midst  of 
this  religious  company,  some  earnest  man  begins  to  look 
about  him  for  the  means  of  genuine  self-denial,  and  to  his 
disgust  finds  the  rules  relaxed,  the  offerings  of  charity  con- 
verted into  means  of  luxurious  indulgence,  and  a  life  of  piety 
quite  as  much  of  a  singularity  in  the  order  as  the  order 
itself  originally  was  in  the  world.  He  becomes  a  nucleus  for 
minds  similarly  aroused;  and  a  new  order  is  presently  insti- 
tuted. Thus  the  very  monastic  societies  against  whose  lazy 
self-indulgence  Luther  so  justly  protested  had,  in  their  day, 
been  the  work  of  some  reformer  as  sincere  and  self-devoted, 
though  not  so  enlightened,  as  Luther  himself.  Unhappily 
the  same  process  may  be  traced  in  the  Keformation  of 
Luther  itself.  Nor  can  any  reformation  be  final.  Man  can 
only  work  for  the  present.  Our  contribution  towards  the 
wants  of  our  age  should  be  given  in  subscriptions  while  we 
live,  not  bequeathed  in  legacies.  The  institution  which 
embodies  the  piety  of  to-day  may  cramp  and  persecute  the 
piety  of  to-morrow. 

The  Cistercian  order,  however,  was  still  in  its  perfection 
of  discipline  in  Bernard's  time.  The  day  was  divided  be- 
tween manual  and  spiritual  labours  ;  and  the  crucifixion  of 
the  flesh,  by  means  of  fastings,  bleedings,  &c.,  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  veriest  epicure  in  austerities. 

La  spite  of  this,  or  as  its  consequence,  volunteers  con- 
tinued to  throng  the  gates  of  Citeaux.  New  cloisters  were 
built,  filled,  and  overfilled;  and,  at  length,  it  was  resolved 
to  occupy  a  piece  of  land  in  the  diocese  of  Langres,  given  to 
the  Order  some  years  previously  by  a  knight  of  Champagne. 
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Bernard)  not  then  twenty-five,  but  already  distingaished  for 
his  austerity  to  himself,  his  gentleness  to  others,  and  his 
fervent  love  of  God,  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  new  monas- 
tery. The  number  of  emigrants  was,  as  usual,  twelve,  to 
typify  the  College  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Saviour.  After 
a  solemn  farewell  service,  the  twelve  exiles,  with  Bernard, 
at  their  head,  walked  quietly  out  of  the  church.  The  silence 
was  only  broken  by  irrepressible  sobs  and  the  sound  of 
faltering  hymns. 

The  site  of  the  new  settlement  was  called  the  Valley  of 
Wormwood.  It  had  been  a  refuge  of  banditti,  and  was  a 
spot  as  desolate  and  barren  as  any  in  the  backwoods  of 
America.  Never,  however,  were  there  more  industrious 
and  patient  colonists.  They  had  much  to  do  and  much  to 
endure.  The  neighbouring  gentry  soon  grew  tired  of  giving 
alms.  They  had  to  wait  several  months  before  they  could 
till  the  ground,  and  then  several  months  more  before  the 
crops  appeared.  Meantime,  they  lived  on  a  scanty  allow- 
ance of  the  coarsest  bread;  and  sometimes,  not  being  able  to 
get  even  that,  on  beech-leaves  steeped  in  salt;  and  whilst 
they  were  building  the  cloisters,  they  had  no  shelter  amidst 
the  damp  marshes  of  the  valley  but  some  rough  mud-huts 
hastily  run  up.  The  fragile  frame  of  Bernard  suffered  so 
severely  as  to  disable  him  from  preaching.  His  faith,  how- 
ever^ retained  its  exalted  confidence.  One  day  their  salt 
failed.  Bernard  conmianded  one  of  the  monks  to  saddle  an 
ass  and  go  to  the  next  town  to  buy  more.  The  monk  re- 
monstrated that  he  had  no  money.  '^  Take  faith,"  was  the 
abbot's  reply.  By  his  vow  of  obedience  the  poor  monk 
had  no  resource  but  to  obey.  In  a  few  hours  he  returned 
laden  with  provisions.  A  priest  had  met  him  on  the  way, 
and  hearing  of  their  distress,  had  filled  the  paniers  with 
food.  "  Hold  fast  faith,  my  son,"  was  Bernard's  comment ; 
"  and  it  shall  bo  well  with  thee  all  the  days  of  thy  life." 
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At  length,  after  sufferings  of  eighteen  months,  the  trial 
passed.  Gifts  poured  in  from  every  side;  the  crops  wsre 
reaped,  and  from  the  completed  convent  arose  the  voice  of 
grateful  psalmody. 

Then  followed  days  of  peace.  Bounded  by  two  wooded 
hills,  which  sloped  gently  towards  the  east,  the  valley  ran 
into  a  narrow  gorge  at  the  west.  The  sun  shone  on  it  all 
day,  and  at  evening  sank  to  rest  behind  the  forest.  The 
clang  of  diligent  labour,  mingled  with  choral  chants  and 
the  sound  of  church-bells,  only  broke  the  calm  to  con- 
secrate it.  One,  who  visited  the  place  during  "Semard's 
life,  declared,  ^^  the  solemn  stillness  so  awed  us,  that  we 
forebore  to  speak  on  any  but  sacred  subjects  as  long  as  we 
were  within  the  precincts  of  the  valley." 

Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between 
the  effect  of  monastic  ideas  on  Hildebrand  and  on  Bernard. 
Gregory's  world  is  peopled  with  ideas,  and  their  incarna- 
tions in  laymen  and  monks;  Bernard's  with  men  and  his 
brethren.  His  monasticism  is  paradoxically  social.  Monas- 
teries are  for  him,  not  so  much  islands  of  sanctity  in  the 
sea  of  corruption,  as  companies  of  Christian  men,  uniting  in 
affectionate  relationship  to  serve  God  ; — not  so  much  segre- 
gations as  congregations.  His  first  impulse,  on  receiving 
the  assurance  of  the  love  of  God,  is  to  communicate  it ;  and 
it  is  characteristic  that  his  first  converts  are  among  his  own 
family.  He  commences  his  life  of  seclusion  with  a  society 
of  thirty  personal  friends.  His  family  circle  is  reunited  in 
the  cloister.  His  father  dies  in  his  arms.  His  brother 
Gerard  is  his  dearest  friend.  The  abbot  of  a  rival  monas- 
tery declares  that  he  "  would  rather  pass  his  life  with  Ber- 
nard than  enjoy  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  5 "  and  an 
Archbishop  of  Treves  journeys  to  Rome  to  entreat  the  Pope 
to  relieve  him  from  his  charge,  that  he  might  spend  the  rest 
of  his  days  at  Clairvaux.     Constantly  do  we  hear  of  his 
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"  augelic  boanienanee/'  and  of  the  '^  benevolent  smile"  which 
habitually  lit  up  his  attenuated  features.  His  monks  loved 
him  as  their  father ;  and  years  of  separation,  and  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Papal  crown  which  one  of  them  (Eugenius) 
attained,  could  not  dissolve  the  tie.  Surely,  to  have  been 
80. much  loved,  he  must  have  loved  much. 

It  has  been  said  that  men  of  genius  have  always  some* 
thing  feminine  in  their  nature,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  case  with  Bernard.  Gregory  YII.  might  have  sprung 
from  Jove's  forehead; — ^in  every  line  of  Bernard's  history 
we  read  that  he  was  '^  bom  of  woman."  His  love  for  his 
brother  Gerard  was  almost  motherly.  Gerard  became  ill. 
During  his  illness  the  abbot  wept,  and  watched,  and  sup- 
plicated his  restoration.  But  Gerard  died.  Bernard  folded 
up  his  grief  in  resolute  resignation,  and  saw  his  brother, 
buried  without  a  tear.  His  monks  wondered  at  his  firmness, 
for  hitherto,  at  the  death  of  any  of  the  brotherhood,  his  heart 
had  overflowed  in  sorrow.  He  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
repeating  the  text,  endeavoured  calmly  to  continue  his  expo- 
sition of  the  Canticles,  but  recollections  rushed  thick  on  his 
mind  and  overpowered  him.  His  voice  was  lost  in  sobs, 
and  for  some  minutes  he  was  unable  to  proceed.  Then, 
recovering  a  little,  and  feeling  the  hopelessness  of  further 
restraint,  he  poured  out  his  grief  "  before  his  children,"  and 
in  the  most  touching  words  entreated  their  sympathy. 

"  Who,"  he  said,  "  could  ever  have  loved  me  as  he  did  ? 

He  was  a  brother  by  blood,  but  far  more  by  religion 

Thou  art  in  the  everlasting  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
hast  angels  for  thy  companions ;  but  what  have  I  to  fiU  up  the 
void  thou  hast  left  ?  Fain  would  I  know  thy  feelings  towards 
me,  my  brother,  my  beloved,  if,  indeed,  it  is  permitted  to 
one  bathing  in  the  floods  of  divine  radiance  to  call  to 
mind  our  misery,  to  be  occupied  with  our  grief.  Yet  God 
is  love ;  and  the  more  closely  a  soul  is  united  to  God  the 
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more  does  it  abound  in  love His  nature  is  to  haye 

mercy  and  to  forgive.  Thou  must  needs  then  be  merciful, 
since  thou  art  joined  to  Him  who  showeth  mercj ;  and  thy 
affection,  though  transformed,  is  nowise  diminished.  Thou 
hast  laid  aside  thine  infirmities  but  not  thy  love,  for  '  love 
abideth;'  and  throughout  eternity  ^thou  wilt   not  forget 

me.' God  grant,  Gerard,  that  I  may  have  not  lost 

thee ;  but  that  thou  hast  preceded  me,  and  I  may  be  with 
thee  where  thou  art.  For  of  a  surety  thou  hast  rejoined 
those  whom  in  thy  last  night  below  thou  didst  invite  to 
praise  God,  when  suddenly,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all, 
thou,  with  a  serene  countenance  and  a  cheerful  voice,  didst 
commence  chanting,  *  Praise  ye  the  Lord,  from  the  heavens.' 

*  Praise  Him,  all  His  angels.'  At  that  moment,  O  my  bro- 
ther, the  day  had  dawned  on  thee ;  though  it  was  night  to  us, 

the  night  to  thee  was  all  brightness Just  as  I  reached 

his  side,  I  heard  him  utter  aloud  those  words  of  Christ, 

*  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.'  Then,  re- 
peating  the   verse   over   again,  and  resting  on  the  word 

*  Father,'  *  Father,'  he  turned  to  me,  and  smiling,  said,  *  Oh, 
how  gracious  of  God  to  be  the  Father  of  men ;  and  what  an 
honour  for  men  to  be  His  children;'  and  then,  very  dis- 
tinctly, *if  children,  then  heirs.'  And  so  he  died,  and  so 
dying  he  well-nigh  changed  my  grief  into  rejoicing,  so  com- 
pletely did  the  sight  of  his  happiness  overpower  the  recol- 
lection of  my  own  misery." 

Was  there  ever  a  funeral  sermon  which  came  so  fresh 
from  the  very  fountains  of  tenderness,  or  which  goes  so 
direct  to  the  heart  ?  To  the  man  who  uttered  it  Christianity 
could  never  become  stoicism,  or  monasticism  itself  other 
than  a  bond  of  brotherhood,  giving  new  ties  of  kindred, 
whilst  the  old  ones  continued  undissolved. 

E.  C. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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CLOUDS. 

**  He  spake  to  them  out  of  the  cloud.'' — Psalm, 

"  The  invisible  things  of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are 
clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made.'' — Paul 
to  the  Bomatut. 

Dense  are  the  Clouds  that  veil  the  face  of  heaven  ; 

Deep  is  the  Gloom  that  darkens  air  and  sky ; 
And  the  thick  rain,  in  blackening  tempest  driven, 

Recalls  earth's  first  expiatory  cry. 
When,  by  o'erwhelming  deluge  well-nigh  riven. 

Nature  acknowledged  its  mortality. 

Sad  is  the  Soul — by  gloom  of  spirit  clouded; 

Heavy  the  Heart — oppressed  by  earthy  care ; 
And  the  mind's  clearer  reason  overshrouded, 

Sees  only  storm  and  tempest  everywhere  ; 
And  owns,  with  doubts,  fears,  faintings,  tremblings  crowded, 

Strength  but  to  question, — ^life  but  to  despair. 

Faithless  !  why  soul-sad  ?  see  the  world  around.     It 

Is  not  less  gloomy  than  tht/  world  unseen ; 
And  yet  the  same  bright  heavens  for  ever  bound  if, 

Though  hidden  for  a  time  by  clouds  between ; 
'Tis  its  own  earth-bom  vapours  that  surround  it. 

All  else  is  clear  as  it  hath  ever  been. 

Be  not  faint-hearted,  weak  one,  and  repining. 
Canst  thou  believe  in  nothing  but  in  sight  ? 

Look  up  I  behind  those  clouds  the  sun  is  shining. 
As  it  shines  ever,  genial  and  bright, 

Although  unseen.     Be  patient,  fear  resigning. 
Till  thy  own  clouds  disperse  in  purer  light. 

Alfred  A.  Watts. 


MY  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

She  doeth  Uttle  kindnesseSi 

Which  most  leave  andone,  or  despise ; 

For  nought  that  sets  one  heart  at  ease, 

And  giveth  happiness  or  peace, 

Is  low-esteemed  in  her  eyes. — Lowell. 

Fully  determined  that  if  her  brother  had  any  cause  of 
complaint  against  her  it  should  not  go  unatoned  for,  Rosalie's 
first  desire  the  next  morning  was  to  see  him. 

If  he  only  knew  ! — she  thought. 

But  he  did  not  know — he  could  not  gUess  that  of  all  the 
eares  upon  her  heart  his  welfare  was  the  chiefest, — that  for 
his  sake  she  would  have  gone  through  any  possible  difficulty 
or  danger.  Sometimes  she  half  thought  he  did  know  it, — 
that  her  love  was  appreciated  if  not  quite  returned ;  aad 
sometimes  she  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

In  this  mood  she  got  up  as  early  as  the  tardy  daylight 
would  permit,  and  dressing  herself  softly  that  she  might  not 
wake  Hulda,  stood  leaning  against  the  door-post  wifch  clasped 
hands  and  a  very  grave,  quiet  face,  waiting  to  hear  him  go 
down.  She  was  not  sure  but  this  was  one  of  his  mornings 
for  an  early  drill.  The  step  came  at  last,  and  no  sooner  had 
it  fairly  past  her  door  than  her  light  foot  foUowed.  Dotvn 
the  stairs  and  into  the  break^dt-room — but  he  was  not  there. 
Had  she  mistaken  another  step  for  his  ?  He  came  behind 
her  at  the  moment,  and  with  his  lips  upon  her  forehead  in-» 
quired,  *  What  in  the  world  she  was  after,  at  that  time  in  the 
morning?' 
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^  0^  I  was  after  you  — *  she  said,  looking  up  at  him  and 
then  aa  quick  down  again ;  for  something  in  his  eyes  had 
brought  her  very  heart  welling  up  to  her  own, 

^  To  ask  me  to  beg  your  pardcm  for  last  night's  pffences  V 
said  Thornton,  as  he  drew  her  to  a  seat  by  him  on  the 
sofa. 

'  No  indeed ! ' 

'  It  is  done  unasked  then,  Alie.  I  should  hate  myself 
for  a  month  if  I  thought  my  words  had  grieved  you  half  as 
much  as  they  did  me.  I  suppose  I  need  not  ask  whether  I 
am  forgiven?' 

He  had  no  answer,  at  all  events. 

'  Hush — ^you  are  a  foolish  child,'  Thornton  said.  'Why 
Alie,  what  was  it  you  took  so  much  to  heart  ?' 

*  Nothing — not  that.  But  oh,  Thornton, — I  wish  you 
knew  me  a  little  better  ! ' 

*  So  do  not  I — I  know  you  quite  well  enough  now  for 
my  own  comfort.  J£  I  knew  you  any  better  I  should  pro- 
bably absent  myself  permanently,  and  leave  the  field  clear 
to  some  one  who  would  take  better  care  of  you.  As  it  is, 
Alie,  I  choose  to  persuade  mySelf  that  we  can  live  on 
together.' 

What  a  look  she  turned  on  him. 

'Well  now,  let  us  hear  what  you  have  to  say,  pretty  one,' 
said  her  brother  admiringly.  '  What  has  your  little  head 
been  at  work  upon?' 

'  I  was  thinking — I  was  afraid  that  perhaps  I  had  said 
too  much  last  night, — more  than  I  ought — to  you.  K  you 
knew  my  feeling  you  would  not  blame  me,  but  the  words 
might  seem  unkind  j  and  I  was  very  sorry.  I  will  try  not 
to  fail  in  that  way  again.' 

«  My  dear  little  sister,'  said  Thornton  laughing,  *  you 
really  are  too  abdUrd!  To  hear  you  make  promises  of 
amendment  is  very  like  hearing  you  say  that  for  the  future 
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you  intend  to  look  pfetty,  or  any  such  work  of  supereroga- 
tion. You — who  never  thought  said  or  did  anything  but 
goodness  in  your  whole  life.' 

*  Which  proves  hdw  little  you  know  me.* 

*  We  will  agree  to  have  different  opinions  on  that  point. 
At  present  you  are  my  standard  orperfection.* 

*  Ah  but  you  have  no  right  to  take  any  such  standard, 
dear  Thornton.  Think  what  perfection  is,  and  what  the 
Bible  standard,  before  you  apply  either  word  to  me.' 

*  I  must  be  allowed  to  have  my  own  ideas  on  the  subject, 
nevertheless,*  said  Thornton.  '  But,  Alie,  you  fairly 
frightened  me  by  getting  up  so  early  this  morning.  I  didn't 
know  but  you  were  going  to  pay  your  friend  Mrs.  Raynor  a 
visit.' 

The  implication  raised  so  very  slight  a  colour,  that 
Thornton's  spirits  improved  at  once. 

*Alie!'  called  out  Hulda's  little  voice  from  over  the 
balusters,  *  won't  you  please  come  ?  because  Martha  isn't 
here,  and  I  want  to  get  up  so  much.' 

*  Run ! '  said  Thornton  laughing.  *  It  is  hard  to  take 
care  of  two  people,  isn't  it  ?  Here  you  have  been  bestowing 
your  attentions  upon  me,  leaving  that  child  to  get  out  of  bed 
alone  at  the  risk  of  breaking  her  neck.  I  wonder,  by  the 
way,  what  'getting  up'  is  supposed  to  mean,  in  infant  par- 
lance.' 

*And  I  wonder  who  gave  you  leave  to  come  out  and 
stand  on  the  cold  oil-cloth,  little  one?'  said  Rosalie  as  she 
ran  upstairs  and  stooped  down  by  the  little  night-gowned 
and  night-capped  figure.  Hulda's  arms  were  quickly  about 
her  sister's  neck,  and  her  little  bare  feet  curled  up  in  her 
lap;  and  then  she  was  lifted  up  and  carried  back  into  the 
room. 

*  Who  was  that  you  were  talking  to  ?'  said  Hulda. 
f  Thornton.' 
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'  Does  he  feel  good-natured  this  morning?' 

^  I  did  not  ask  him/  said  Rosalie  smiling.     ^  Do  jou  ?' 

'  0  yes,'  said  Hulda,  '  but  then  I  didn't  feel  cross  last 

night.     I  think  it's  very  disagreeable  to  have  people  cross.' 
*Then  you  and  I  will  try  to  be  always  pleasant.     K 

Thornton  does  not  want  the  horses  this  morning,  we  will  go 

and  see  Miss  Morsel.' 

The  horses  were  not  wanted  and  after  breakfast  they 

set  forth  ; — all  but  Hiram  well  pleased  with  the  prospect. 

He  thought  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  risk  an  overturn  in 

a  narrow  street,  for  anything  thftt  street  could  contain.   Not 

that  he  had  the  least  intention  of  being  overturned,  by  the 

by- 

The  street  was  narrow  and  the  sleighing  therein  most 
disagreeable.  Irregular  heaps  of  snow  that  had  been  thrown 
from  the  side-walks  stood  up  and  shook  hands  across  the 
narrow  track  which  the  sleighs  of  the  milkman,  the  wood- 
man, and  the  baker,  had  marked  out  for  themselves.  No- 
thing wider  than  those  humble  vehicles  had  been  that  way, 
and  it  was  hard  for  anything  wider  to  go, — the  sleigh  was 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  having  one  runner  at  a  time  on 
smooth  ground  and  the  other  on  a  snow-bank.  Which 
state  of  things  did  not  at  all  content  Hiram.  Ugly 
the  snow-banks  were,  as  well  as  inconvenient ;  for  when 
gutters  were  choked  up  the  unfortunate  snow  did  duty 
instead,  and  no  rigid  enforcement  of  law  prevailed  in  this 
district.  Also  the  pigs  had  been  dilatory  in  seeking  their 
breakfast;  and  that  which  had  been  very  white  as  it  fell, 
was  now  agreeably  diversified  with  cinders,  cabbage  leaves, 
lemon  peels,  potato  parings,  buckwheat  cakes,  oyster  shells, 
and  the  like;  according  as  dinner,  breakfast,  or  supper,  had 
been  the  last  prominent  meal  in  the  different  houses. 

The  house  where  Hiram  at  length  paused,  was  distin- 
guished by  less  of  a  snow-bank  and  what  there  was,  cleaner. 
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No  decorations  lay  there  but  dry  Christmas  greens — a  wreath 
and  a  festoon,  all  falling  to  pieces  and  sinking  into  the  sno-w: 
the  hemlock  leaves  scattering  about,  and  the  cedar  shrinking 
and  shrivelling  up  within  itself. 

<0  Miss  Morsel  has  thrown  away  her  wreath!'  said 
Hulda. 

^  I  don't  know  as  you  can  get  out,  ma'am,'  said  Hiram, 
while  he  lent  careful  aid  to  the  undertaking.  '  The  snow's 
right  deep.  It's  an  astonishing  promotion  to  a  street  where 
the  families  keeps  their  carriage!' 

But  she  got  out  nicely — as  she  did  everything — and  went 
lightly  up  the  steps  and  opened  the  unlocked  door ;  its  wani 
of  fastening  a  sure  sign  that  there  was  no  family  bond  within. 
The  house  was  but  what  a  botanist  would  call  *  an  involucre.' 
It  might  be  guessed  from  the  sickly  smell  spread  through 
the  hall  and  passages, — one  of  those  compounds  which  will 
not  bear  resolving. 

Two  flights  of  stairs  and  a  short  entry  brought  the 
visitors  to  Miss  Morsel's  door;  where  they  had  no  sooner 
knocked  than  it  was  opened.  Miss  Morsel  indeed,  having 
watched  the  whole  preliminaries  from  the  first  jingle  of  the 
sleigh-bells,  and  having  got  very  warm  with  anxiety  lest  the 
snow-bank  should  prove  insurmountable,  was  now  equally 
cold  with  standing  at  her  own  door ;  and  she  would  certainly 
have  saved  Rosalie  the  trouble  of  knocking  had  not  elegant 
propriety,  to  her  mind,  forbidden  it.  So  she  stood  as  close 
to  the  door  as  she  could  get,  and  waited  for  her  visitors  to 
demand  entrance.  It  was  given  them  with  every  demon- 
stration of  joy. 

The  room  looked  comfortable^  though  with  that  strict^ 
severe  sort  of  comfort  where  everything  is  fastened  up  and 
fastened  down,  and  must  remain  just  so  or  it  will  not  look 
comfortable.  A  doll's  dress,  sewed  to  the  doll  and  not 
meant  to  be  taken  off. 
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Of  the  chintz  curtains,  Lydia  Sharpe  might  have  said 

that  they  had  "  no  folds  in  nature — ^nor  drapery," — and  yet 

they  were  curtains ;  and  when  they  hung  as  they  were  bid, 

you  did  not  at  first  see  how  old  they  were.     The  rug  did 

not  match  the  carpet  but  was  a  rug  nevertheless;  and  of 

the  fire  appendages  it  could  not  be  said  in  the  words  of  the 

»ong, 

**  The  shovel  and  tongs 

"  To  each  other  belongs' ' — 

they  belonged  only  to  Miss  Morsel. 

The  bed  was  not  visible.  Whether  Miss  Morsel  kept 
it  in  the  closet,  and  underwent  severe  bodily  exercise  to  get 
it  out  every  night— or  whether  she  gave  it  her  company  in 
the  closet,  doth  not  appear.  The  chairs  were  rush-bottomed, 
and  begun  to  be  cushioned ;  and  a  little  pine  box  by  the 
fire  held  a  supply  of  fuel — Rosalie  was  glad  that  she  did 
not  know  for  how  long. 

A  few  things  in  the  room  however,  bore  token  ef  more 
outlay, — towards  Miss  Morsel's  old  mother  her  purse-strings 
were  evidently  lenient.  Her  chair  was  most  carefully 
cushioned — ^back,  arms,  and  all ;  and  the  cover  was  of  some 
red  stuff,  and  her  footstool  clad  with  the  same.  By  the 
window  stood  two  or  three  geraniums  in  dark  ruffled  earthen 
pots;  while  a  little  work-table,  placed  with  evident  care 
and  tenderness,  looked  as  if  it  and  the  books  upon  it  were 
of  no  Miss  Morsel's  choice. 

*  I  don't  suppose  there's  anybody  else  in  the  world  could 
have  come  here  this  morning ! '  said  poor  little  Miss  Morsel, 
taking  hold  of  both  Rosalie's  hands  and  looking  up  into  her 
face.  '  Because  I  have  felt  rather  down-hearted  you  see ; 
and  most  people  don't  happen  in  when  you  feel  so.' 

*  Then  I  have  just  come  at  the  right  time.  How  is 
your  mother  to-day  ?' 

*  O  pretty  well,'  said  Miss  Morsel ;  *  though  it  does  seem 
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queer  to  call  a  person  pretty  that's  got  so  little  pretence 
to  it.  I'll  tell  her  you're  here.'  And  the  fact  was  an- 
nounced in  no  very  measured  voice. 

^  What's  she  come  for  ?'  was  the  old  lady's  first  and  most 
distinct  question. 

*  Why  to  see  you,  ma — ^to  see  you  and  me.* 

*  O  no,'  said  Mrs.  Morsel,  *  that's  not  it, — that  coulda't 
be  it.     No  person  comes  to  see  you  and  me  now.' 

*  What  do  you  suppose  she  did  come  for,  then?' said 
Miss  Morsel,  who  from  policy  or  respect  never  argued  with 
her  mother. 

*  Well — ^perhaps  she  did — *  said  the  old  woman  doubt- 
fully.    *  Miss  Clyde,  hey.     Ask  her  to  sit  down,  Bettie.'  • 

But  Miss  Clyde  was  in  no  haste  to  sit  down.  She  went 
to  the  window  and  looked  at  the  plants ;  examined  the  state 
of  the  chair  cushions,  and  recommended  that  two  or  three 
of  them  should  be  covered  with  some  particularly  bright 
chintz  which  she  had  at  home. 

*  I  will  send  Tom  down  with  it,'  she  said.  *  I  think  it 
will  please  your  mother.' 

*  There's  a  scarcity  of  the  people  that  ever  think  of  that, 
now-a-days,'  said  Miss  Morsel  with  a  little  sorrowful  shake 
of  her  head.  *  It's  queer  too,  for  if  ever  anybody  wanted 
pleasing  she  does.  But  haven't  you  got  everything  in  the 
world,  at  home !  And  after  all,  as  I  tell  ma,  there's  no 
store-closet  like  one's  own  heart.' 

*  What's  she  going  to  send  down  ?'  said  old  Mrs.  Morsel. 
*  Bettie,  tell  her  she  needn't  send  no  more  o'  them  fine  shirts 
— ^we  don't  take  in  sewing  now.' 

*  She  knew  that  before  you  did,  ma,'  replied  her  daughter. 

*  My  eyes  aint  strong  to  do  fine  work  now,'  continued 
Mrs.  Morsel,  drawing  herself  up,  '  and  I  like  other  work 
better.  So  does  Bettie.  We  don't  do  it  no  longer.  Tell 
her  so.' 
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'  It  does  really  seem  sometimes/  said  the  daughter  in  a 
kind  of  aside,  'as  if  ma'd  forgot  all  the  little  English  she 
ever  did  know!  You  would  really  suppose  that  she'd  never 
been  to  school  or  studied  grammar;  and  yet  I  daresay  she 
used  to  know  the  noun  of  multitude  and  all  those  rules  quite 
respectably  for  her  age  of  society.' 

*So  that's  what  she  come  for?'  said  old-Mrts.  Morsel. 

*  I  told  you  she  wanted  something.  She  must  go  to  some 
poor  person, — we  don't  take  in  sewing.' 

'  How  much  patience  do  you  suppose  Job  had?'  said 
Miss  Morsel  in  the  same  undertone  to  Rosalie.  'Because 
sometimes  I  think  he  must  have  had  so  much  more  than  me, 
that  it's  hardly  worth  while  to  try.  Never  mind  her,  dear, 
— ^just  you  sit  down  and  tell  me  {(bout  the  battles.' 

'  There's  very  little  use  in  battles,'  said  the  old  woman. 

*  Folks  said  the  Revolutionary  War  did  the  country  a  power 
of  good,  but  we  didn't  get  none  of  it.  I've  heerd  tell  of  a 
great  deal  more  than  I  ever  was  knowing  to.  We've  been 
good  for  nothing  since.' 

'  It's  a  singular  fact,'  said  Miss  Morsel  softly,  '  that  if 
pa  hadn't  been  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  we  shouldn't 
have  anything  to  live  on  now.     Queer,  isn't  it?' 

It  was  so  queer,  altogether,  that  Rosalie  was  somewhat 
divided  between  the  desire  to  laugh  and  the  desire  to  cry. 

'  But  now  do  tell  me,'  continued  Miss  Morsel,  '  you  never 
did  tell  me — how  did  you  get  the  pension  money  ?  who  did 
the  business  ? ' 

*  0  I  spoke  to  a  friend  of  mine  about  it,'  said  Rosalie. 

*  No  wonder  it  got  done,  then,'  said  Miss  Morsel,  with  a 
loving  look  up  at  her  guest.  'I  should  think  everybody 
would  do  anything,  and  glad.  Ah  it's  a  great  help  in  the 
world  to  be  young,  my  dear,  —  and  pretty  —  and  rich ! 
However,  we  all  have  what  is  best  for  us.' 

*  /  don't  think  bread  and  cheese  is  a  healthy  dinner,'  said 
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Mrs.  Morsel  sourlj.     *  Bettie  wiU  have  it  sometimes.     And 
she  says  it*s  best,  and  I  say  it  aint.' 

*  Just  think  of  her  saying  that !  *  said  the  daughter ;  evi- 
dently distressed  that  her  guest  should  hear  it,  but  only 
from  the  most  generous  and  disinterested  feeling.  ^  To  be 
sure  we  do  have  it  sometimes,  but  it's  very  good.  I  daresay 
those  poor  men  that  are  out  fighting  Tecumseh  don't  get  a 
bit  better.     But  you  said  he  was  taken  prisoner.' 

'  I  thought,'  said  Rosalie  softly,  *  I  thought  you  were 
taking  better  care  of  yourself, —  you  promised  that  joa 
would.' 

*  Take  good  enough  care,  my  dear — oh  yes,  so  I  do ;  but 
you  see  the  thing  is,  ma's  liable  to  be  sick,  of  course — 
anybody  is ;  and  if  she  is*  to  be  sick  I  should  like  her  to 
have  just  what  she's  a  mind  to  call  for,  —  and  the  things 
wouldn't  be  few  nor  far  between,  neither.  And  it's  so  easy 
to  take  money  out  of  the  trunk  when  you've  got  it  there 
ready.' 

*But  let  her  have  it  now — she  shall  never  miss  it,  nor 
you  either.' 

'  Yes,  but  I  sha'n't  let  you  do  that,'  said  Miss  Morsel, 
dashing  off  the  tears  which  those  glistening  eyes  had  called 
up  ;  *  so  don't  talk  about  it  or  you'll  upset  me  at  once. 
Everybody  ought  to  live  on  his  income, —  and  my  income 
comes  in  regularly,  and  when  it  don't  I'll  let  you  know. 
There's  Hulda  gone  to  sleep  this  minute.' 

^  No  I  haven't,'  said  Hulda  looking  up  with  a  weary 
little  face.  '  What  made  you  throw  away  your  greens,  Miss 
Morsel  ?' 

*  Why  they  got  dry  and  fell  over  the  world,  and  made 
such  a  muss  as  I  couldn't  stand — so  I  thought  tliey  might 
come  down.  I  reasoned  in  this  way — if  Christmas  greens 
put  me  out  of  patience  they  won't  do  me  much  good, —  and 
down  they  came.     But  I  kept  the  laurel,  because  that  isn't 
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crumbly  ;  and  it  helps  one  to  think  that  there  are  woods  in 
existence  somewhere.' 

*Why  didn't  you  come  before?'  said  the  old  woman 
suddenly  turning  towards  her  visitor.*  ^  It's  better  than  six 
months  since  you  were  here.' 

'  0  no,  it  is  not  so  many  weeks/  said  Rosalie  smiling. 

*  It  isn't  more  than  half  so  many,'  said  Miss  Morsel. 

*  You  forget,  ma.' 

'  Old  folks  always  does  forget,'  said  Mrs.  Morsel  with  a 
somewhat  piqued  air.  *  Only  if  they  do,  it's  a  wonder  to  my 
mind  how  young  folks  comes  to  know  anything.  They  dorCt 
know  much.     I  say  it's  six  months.' 

'  You  won't  mind  her,  dear,'  said  Miss  Morsel  in  a  low 
voice, — *  because  she's  had  a  good  many  sticks  in  her  way, 
and  somehow  she  likes  to  take  'em  all.  It's  only  a  little 
cup  of  crossness  she's  got  to  pour  out,  and  then  she'll  be 
done  for  a  while.  She  used  to  have  just  what  she  wanted 
once,  you  know,  and  somehow  it  makes  one  good-natured  to 
be  comfortable.  But  we  are  comfortable  now,  very, — if  you 
have  everything,  you  can't  wish.  I've  nothing  to  complain 
of.  I  never  wanted  to  complain  since  what  you  told  me  once 
—  do  you  remember  ?  how  "  when  the  children  of  Israel 
murmured,  it  displeased  the  Lord."  I've  thought  of  it  a 
great  many  times.' 

*'  It  would  be  easy  not  to  murmur  if  we  thought  more  of 
the  promised  land  and  less  of  the  wilderness,'  said  Rosalie 
with  a  half-checked  sigh. 

*  Yes  dear.  And  I'm  glad  for  my  part  to  recollect  that 
this  isn't  the  promised  land ;  —  so  in  that  point  of  view,  you 
see,  bread  and  cheese  is  quite  wholesome.' 

*  Can  you  leave  your  mother  for  a  while  ?'  said  Rosalie. 

*  I  want  you  to  go  and  take  a  sleigh-ride.  I  came  on  pur- 
pose.' 

*  Did  you  really?'  said  Miss  Morsel,  —  *then  I'll  go; 
2  o 
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though  I  don't  think  I  could  if  jou  hadn't  cojie  on  purpose. 
Just  like  jou!  I  wonder  who  else  would  want  to  parade  me 
up  and  down  Broadway !  and  not  in  a  close  carriage,  either. 
O  yes  —  I  can  leave  her,  —  Seraphina  Wells  11  come  in  and 
sit  here — ma  likes  Seraphina, — don't  you  ma?  don't  you 
like  Seraphina  Wells?* 

^  Not  much' — said  the  old  lady.  '  She  aint  much  but  a 
giddy-go-round.     No,  I  don't  like  her.' 

^  Just  hear  that,  now ! '  said  Miss  Morsel.  *  But  she 
does  like  her,  for  all.  Well  I'll  get  ready  dear,  as  soon  as  I 
can.  But  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  go  —  I  felt  so 
down  this  morning.' 

^  That's  the  very  reason  why  you  should  go,'  said 
Rosalie  smiling.     ^  It  will  cheer  you  up.' 

'  O  the  snow  is  beautiful !'  said  Hulda. 

'  Snows  aint  much  now-a-days,'  said  old  Mrs.  Morsel 
rubbing  her  hand  back  and  forth  over  her  knee.  'They 
aint  like  the  snows  in  my  time.  They  wouldn't  hardly  ha* 
been  called  Ajlurr^  of  snow  in  my  time.' 

'  Did  you  ever ! '  said  Miss  Morsel,  pausing  on  her  way 
to  the  closet.  '  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  say  the  people 
were  worse  i^en  too.' 

'  How  do  you  feel  to-day7  Mrs.  Morsel  ?  said  Rosalie, 
coming  close  to  her  chair. 

'  How  should  I  feel?'  said  the  old  woman  pettishly,  but 
with  more  energy  than  she  had  before  spoken.  '  How  would 
you  feel  if  you  was  shut  up  in  this  chair  with  nobody  to 
speak  to,  and  no  home,  nor  nothing  ?  The  folks  that  has  the 
world  thinks  it's  easy  to  do  without  it.  I  tell  you  it  isn't, — 
it's  hard.     It's  a  bad  world,  but  I  want  it.' 

*  There  is  a  better  world,'  said  Rosalie  gently ;  '  do  you 
want  that?' 

*  Suppose  I  want  both?'  said  Mrs.  Morsel  in  the  same 
tone.     'What  then?' 
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*  Then  make  sure  of  the  best  first.  "  They  that  seek  the 
liord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing." » '  * 

*  Ay — that's  what  you  say,'  replied  Mrs.  Morsel,  rub- 
bing her  hand  back  and  forth.  ^  That 's  what  you  say.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  try  it  once !  Easy  work  to  learn 
Sible  verses  and  say  'em!' 

^  Yes,  it  is  much  easier  than  to  follow  them,'  said  Rosalie, 
— *I  know  that.  But  then  you  believe  the  Bible  words, 
whether  I  obey  them  or  not ;  and  isn't  it  pleasant  to  think 
of  heaven  when  we  have  a  poor  home  on  earth  ?  and  to  re- 
member that  if  not  one  friend  ever  comes  to  see  us,  yet  that 
the  angels  of  God  are  ever  about  his  children,  and  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  has  promised  to  be  always  with  those  that  serve 
him?' 

The  old  woman's  hand  moved  yet,  but  it  was  with  a 
nervous,  unsteady  action,  and  her  face  in  vain  tried  to  main- 
tain its  cold  dissatisfied  look.  Hosalie  had  stooped  down  and 
laid  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  while  she  was  speak- 
ing ;  and  now  one  of  the  old  shrivelled  hands  was  laid  trem- 
blingly upon  hers. 

^  That's  true ->  that  about  the  angels,'  she  said  in  a  shak- 
ing voice,  *  but  I'm  not  one  of  them  they  should  come  to. 
What  did  you  come  here  for  ?' 

*  Yes,  I'll  go — '  said  Miss  Morsel,  coming  back  with  her 
bonnet  on.  *  It  i#  queer,  isn't  it  ?  but  I  never  can  hear 
sleigh-bells  without  wanting  to  run  after  'em.  I  often  think 
there  must  be  a  little  perverseness  tucked  away  in  some 
corner  of  my  existence.' 

*  Things  always  is  tucked  away  in  corners,'  said  old  Mrs. 
Morsel,  sinking  back  into  her  chair  and  her  old  manner  at 
once.     '  Corners  aint  no  other  use  in  a  house.' 

'  That  aint  much  use,  to  my  mind,'  said  Miss  Motsel, 
*  However,  I'm  going. ma,  so  goodbye.' 
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She  went — and  to  use  her  own  expression  *^  was  cheered 
up  higher  than  ever.** 

Leaving  poor  friends  and  poor  circumstances  behind,  the 
sleigh  now  glided  on  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  city,  as  of 
life ;  and  before  a  large  house  in  State  Street  Hiram  once 
more  drew  up.  The  door  was  quickly  opened,  and  merely 
inquiring  if  Miss  Amet  wsts  at  home,  Rosalie  sought  the 
young  lady  upstairs.  ^There  she  sat  in  her  dressing-room, 
ensconced  in  wrapper  and  cushions, — a  book  in  her  hand^ 
her  hair  in  the  hands  of  a  maid.  Book  and  maid  were  at 
once  dismissed;  and  seating  Rosalie  among  the  cushions. 
Miss  Amet  stood  before  her  to  talk  and  arrange  her  hair  at 
the  same  time. 

'  Where  have  you  been  ?  and  what  has  made  you  do  so 
unwonted  a  thing  as  to  come  here  ?' 

*  Truly,  the  simple  desire  to  see  you,*  said  Rosalie. 
*The  pleasantest  reason  in  the  world — and  the  rarest. 

What  did  that  woman  do  with  my  comb!  Poor  little 
Hulda,  you  look  tired  to  death.  Where  have  you  been 
whisked  to  this  morning  ?* 

'O  we've  been  sleigh-riding  with  Miss  Morsel,*  said 
Hulda  with  a  look  that  bore  out  Miss  Arnet's  words. 

Marion  lifted  up  eyes  and  hands,  which  were  by  this  time 
disengaged. 

*  You  poor  child  !  there  wouldn't  be  the  least  atom  of  me 
left  after  such  an  experience.  Here,'  she  continued,  picking 
up  Hulda  and  depositing  her  upon  the  sofa,  ^  won't  that  make 
you  forget  Miss  Morsel?  Don't  pull  down  my  hair,  pet, 
in  the  intensity  of  your  gratitude.  Are  my  sofa  cushions 
nice?'  ' 

*  Very  nice  !*  said  Hulda  smiling. 

*  Then  lie  still  there  and  go  to  sleep — I  sha*n't  let  Rosalie 
go  for  one  good  hour.' 
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*  But  why  don't  you  come  to  see  us  as  you  used  to  ?'  said 
Hulda,  when  she  had  at  last  taken  her  arms  from  Miss 
Arnet's  neck.  ^  I  asked  Thornton  the  other  day,  and  he 
said — * 

*  What  did  he  say  ?'  inquired  Marion. 

*  I  don't  believe  I  know,'  said  Hulda,  *  it  was  so  many 
queer  words.  He  said  he  couldn't  undertake — ^to  account 
for  young  ladies'  freaks. — Yes,  that  was  it,  because  I  said  it 
over  and  over  for  fear  I  should  forget  it.' 

Marion  sprang  up,  and  crossing  the  room  to  where  Rosalie 
sat  she  said  in  a  kind  of  indignant  undertone, 

' '  Is  that  the  way  I  am  understood  ?    Is  that  what  he 
thinks  of  me?' 

*  No — '  was  the  quiet  and  sad  reply. 

Miss  Arnet  knelt  down  by  her  side,  and  leaning  her 
elbows  on  the  chair  arm,  went  on  in  the  same  vehement 
way. 

*  Then  what  does  he  mean  by  saying  so  ?  It  is  cruel  to 
say  what  he  does  not  think ! — it  is  unjust ! ' 

*  He  is  neither  to  you,  Marion.  He  is  only  cruel  and 
unjust  to  himself.' 

^Then  what  does  this  mean?'  she  repeated,  but  more 
quietly. 

*  It  means  only  that  he  is  not  happy,*  said  his  sister  sor- 
rowfully.    *  You  do  not  wonder  at  that  ?' 

Marion's  head  drooped  lower,  and  rested  upon  her 
hands. 

*  What  can  I  do?'  she  said  at  length.  *I  will  never 
subject  myself  to  the  miseries  I  have  seen  in  my  own  uncle's 
family.  Rosalie !  he  has  ruined  himself — he  has  ruined 
them, — in  mind,  character,  and  estate ;  and  when  he  came 
here  one  night  and  said  he  had  been  playing  with  Thorn- 
ton 
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For  a  minute  the  room  was  absolutely  still,  and  the 
figures  there  might  have  been  statues. 

^  I  told  Thornton  at  once/  said  Miss  Amet  raising  her 
head,  '  that  unless  he  would  promise  me  never  to  plaj  for 
monej  again,  I  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him  than 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  he  would  not  give  the 
promise — said  he  would  not  be  dictated  to  by  any  woman — 
as  if  it  was  not  more  for  his  sake  than  my  own,  after  all ! 

*  Do  you  blame  me  ?'  she  said,  after  another  pause. 
^No.' 

But  the  word  was  spoken  with  such  evident  pain,  that 
Miss  Arnet  put  her  arms  about  Rosalie  and  tried  every 
word  of  soothing  she  could  think  of. 

^  I  am  very,  very  wrong  to  go  this  all  over  to  you  again! 
— ^you  have  enough  of  your  own  to  bear.  Only  it  is  such  a 
relief  to  speak  out.  Alie  !  what  is  .the  matter  ?  you  are  not 
well — ^you  are  perfectly  white.' 

*  Yes,  quite  well,*  Rosalie  said.  But  the  bitterness  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  had  been  at  work,  could  no 
longer  be  held  in  check.  Speak  out,  Rosalie  never  did, 
now ;  but  the  sorrow  that  for  a  few  moments  held  her  in  its 
Strong  grasp,  told  of  heart-sickness  such  as  Marion  could 
hardly  comprehend.  She  was  almost  as  much  frightened  as 
grieved. 

*  I  don't  know  where  my  common  sense  went  to  this 
morning,*  she  said,  when  Rosalie  had  once  looked  up  and 
given  the  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  new  the  matter. 
*  It  is  a  perfect  shame  for  me  to  lean  upon  you — little  frail 
thing  that  you  are, — and  younger  than  I  am  to  begin  with. 
I  should  think  you  would  hate  me  Rosalie,  for  bringing  this 
upon  you.' 

'  My  dear  child,  you  have  not  brought  it.' 

*  Well,  but  don't  call  me  child,'  said  Miss  Arnet,  trying 
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to  take  down  her  cousin's  hands,  '  because  it's  really  absurd 
for  me  to  look  up  to  you, — I  shall  not  do  it  any  more,  if  I 
can  help  it.  For  the  future,  Alie,  you  may  lean  upon  me. 
But  indeed  I  have  hard  work  sometimes.  Mamma  you 
know  takes  different  ground — says  I  have  behaved  shock- 
ingly, and  she  has  no  patience  with  me.  And  it  is  not  a 
light  thing  to  see  such  a  change  in  a  friend  one  has  always 
had.' 

His  sister  knew  that!  But  she  sat  up  now,  and  pushing 
the  hair  back  off  her  face  with  an  expression  of  quiet  pa- 
tience, she  said  gently, 

'  I  do  not  blame  you,  dear — I  could  not  have  advised 
you  to  do  otherwise  than  you  have  done.' 

*  Perhaps  it  will  all  turn  out  well,  yet,'  said  Marion 
looking  at  her  anxiously.  *  Perhaps  he  will  change  his 
mind.' 

*  It  may  be  that  God  will  change  it — '  said  his  sister, 
though  the  calm  words  trembled  a  little, — and  Miss  Arnet 
knew  then  why  she  looked  up  to  her.  ^  The  grace  of  God 
which  bringeth  salvation  hath  done  harder  things  than 
that.'  And  as  her  face  once  more  rested  on  her  hands, 
Rosalie  added, 

* "  Let  thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  be  upon  us,  according  as  we 
hope  in  thee ! " ' 

No  more  was  said ;  and  after  a  few  moments  Hulda  Was 
aroused  and  they  went  home. 

{To  he  cont'mued,) 
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Copper. 


The  commercial  value  of  the  copper  ores  of  this  country 
will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  table,  compiled  with 
much  care  from  official  documents,  showing  the  quantity  of 
ore  from  the  English  mines,  with  the  produce  of  metal 
therefrom,  and  the  money  obtained  by  its  sale: — 


Ore. 

Metallic 
Copper. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Tone.    Cwt.  Qrs. 

£           $.     d. 

1848 

147,701 

12,241     19    3 

720,090    17    1 

1849 

146,326 

11,683     13     1 

763,614    19    0 

1850 

155,025 

12,253     10    3 

840,410    16    0 

1851 

150,380 

11,807      8    3 

782,947      8    6 

1852 

165,593 

11,776     17    3 

975,975    14    0 

1853 

181,944 

11,913    12     1 

■ 

1,155,167      3    6 

The  whole  of  the  copper  ore  raised  in  the  United  King- 
dom is  smelted  at  Swansea,  at  which  place  is  also  received 
a  considerable  quantity  from  the  colonies,  and  some  from 
foreign  states.  The  total  quantity  of  copper  smelted  at 
Swansea  during  the  five  years  preceding  1863  was  as 
follows :— 
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English  Mines .    . 

Irish,  Welsh,  and) 
Foreign  Mines) 

Total  •    . 

Ore. 

Copper. 

Value. 

Tons. 
765,025 

203,437 

Tons.    Cwt.Qrs. 
59,943    9    4 

34,238    8    4 

4,083,039    14    6 
2,604,530      9    6 

968,462 

94,181  18    3 

6,687,570      4    0 

Such  being  the  importance  of  our  copper-mines  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  examine  the  history 
of  this  branch  of  mining  industry. 

Tradition  informs  us  that  the  Paris  mountain  in  Anglesea 
was  explored  by  the  Romans,  and  one  part  stiU  bears  the 
name  of  "the  Roman  work;"  beyond  this,  we  have  no 
evidence  that  our  British  ancestors,  or  their  Roman  con- 
querors, worked  any  copper-mines,  except  that  which  is 
afforded  by  the  occasional  discovery  of  bronze  instruments  of 
very  ancient  date  in  different  parts  of  the  islands. 

About  the  year  a.d.  1260,  copper-mines  were  worked 
near  Keswick,  in  Cumberland.  A  charter  was  granted  for 
working  them  by  Edward  IV.  a.d.  1470;  and  Camden, 
in  his  "  Britannia,"  states,  that  these  copper  works  "  were 
not  only  sufficient  for  all  England,  but  great  quantities  of 
copper  were  exported  every  year." 

Notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find,  in  1670,  the 
mines  of  Staffordshire  alone  mentioned  as  producing  copper. 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VL  granted  patents  to  several 
parties  for  working  "all  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper;" 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  copper  could  have  been 
raised.  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  prohibited  the  ex- 
portation of  ^^  copper  and  brass^  latten^  helUmetaly  pan- 
metaly  gun-metal,  and  shrof-metal,*^  according  to  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  Acts  of  Failiament,  ^^lest  there  should  not  be 
metal  enough  left  in  the  kingdom  Jit  for  making  of  guna 
and  other  engines  of  war,  and  for  household  utensils,^* 
This  clearly  proves  that  the  quantity  of  copper  ore  raised 
must  have  been  exceedingly  small.  Again,  a  patent  was 
granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  William  Humphry,  and 
Christopher  Shutz,  in  which  they  are  permitted  "  to  search, 
dig,  and  mine  for  the  calamine  stone  [zinc  ore]  in  all 
parts  of  England^  A  brass  manufactory  was  thus  esta^ 
blished,  and  we  subsequently  find  the  brass  manufacturers 
asking  for  an  increased  imposition  on  '^  foreign  latten  weir/' 
Stating,  '^  that  having  an  inexhaustible  quantity  of  the 
calamine  stoncy^  ''the  continuing  these  works  in  England 
will  occasion  plenty  of  rough  copper  to  be  btought  in  J* 

The  great  copper-mines  of  England  are  now  in  Cornwall, 
yet  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Cornish  miners 
knew  little  of  the  value  of  copper  ore.  In  1718  the  Cornish 
copper  ores  were  sold  at  21.  10*.  the  ton,  their  present  value 
being  on  the  average  6L  the  ton.  One  Mr.  Beauchamp  of 
Gwennap,  in  1720,  covenanted  to  sell  all  the  copper  ore 
he  could  raise  out  of  a  mine  well  stocked,  for  twenty  years, 
kt  51.  a  ton ;  and  the  ore  of  the  Rellistian  mine  in  Gwinear 
was  covenanted  for  21.  lOs.  the  ton.  "The  yellow  ore," 
says  Dr.  Borlase,  in  his  "Natural  History  of  Cornwall,*' 
published  in  1758,  "which  now  sells  for  a  price  between  teii 
and  twenty  pounds  per  ton,  was  at  this  time  called  poder 
(that  is,  dust),  and  thrown  away  as  mundic."  When,  in 
working  a  tin-mine,  the  Cornish  miners  came  to  the  yellow 
ore  of  copper,  they  almost  invariably  abandoned  the  mine, 
using  the  local  expression  that  "  the  yellows  cut  out  the  tin.^* 

To  one  individual  Cornwall  is  indebted  for  the  develop- 
ment of  her  almost  inexhaustible  mineral  treasures.  Mr. 
John  Costar  of  Bristol  made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  dountry,  and  taught  the  people  some  new  methods  of 
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assaying  and  dressing  their  ores.  He  also  introduced  ma« 
chinery,  by  which  the  deeper  mines  were  drained  of  the 
water  which  accumulated  in  them,  and  which  prevented 
their  exploration  beyond  a  certain  depth. 

Without  powerful  hydraulic  machinery  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  have  worked  the  Cornish  copper- 
mines.  Mr.  Costar  employed  large  water-wheels,  which, 
being  connected  by  cranks  with  pumps  in  the  shafts,  were 
of  sufficient  power  to  draw  large  quantities  of  water  from 
the  depths.  Savery,  whose  name  is  connected  with  the 
progress  of  the  steam-engine,  tried  hard  to  induce  the 
Cornish  miners  to  adopt  his  invention  "  of  raising  water  by 
the  impellent  force  of  fire."  Dr.  Price  informs  us,  that 
•'Captain  Savery  was  the  first  who  erected  an  engine  in 
the  form  we  have  since  had  them,  and  which  has  been  lately 
improved  by  Mr.  Blakey,  though  not  to  a  degree  of  power 
sufficient  to  unwater  a  deep  mine."  Savery's  first  engine 
was  erected  at  a  mine  called  Creegbraws ;  subsequently 
Newcomen's  atmospheric  engine  was  applied  to  Huel  Vor, 
a  celebrated  tin-mine;  and  another  was  erected  at  Huel 
Fortune,  within  a  few  years.  In  1750,  according  to  Price, 
there  was  but  one  "  fire-engine "  in  Cornwall.  The  great 
improvements  of  Watt  in  the  steam-engine  led  to  its  general 
adoption,  and  since  his  time  the  introduction  of  these  beau- 
tiful machines  has  led  to  the  prosecution  of  mining  ope- 
rations to  a  depth  which  our  forefathers  could  never  have 
thought  of  reaching. 

The  deepest  mines  of  Cornwall  are  now  from  310  to 
320  fathoms, — ^nearly  2000  feet — ^below  the  sea  level ;  and 
they  are  daily  sinking  much  deeper.  To  accomplish  this, 
engineering  skill  of  the  highest  order  is  required ;  and  at 
the  present  time,  at  the  mine  already  mentioned  as  being 
the  second  upon  which  a  steam-engine  worked,  Huel  Vor, 
they  are  erecting  a  steam-engine,  the  cylinder  of  which  has 
the  enormous  internal  diameter  of  eight  feet  four  inches. 
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All  who  are  familiar  with  the  steam-engine  will  under- 
stand that  the  perfection  of  its  working  consists  in  rendering 
the  whole  of  the  heat  produced  bj  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  employed  available  as  a  mechanical  power.  This  has 
been  effected  in  the  Cornish  pumping-engines  to  an  extent 
far  superior  to  that  of  any  others.  The  duty  (work  done) 
by  a  Cornish  engine  is  expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds 
lifted  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bushel  of  coal. 
In  1813,  the  best  duty  of  the  best  engine  of  the  time  was 
26,400,000 ;  whereas  in  1 842,  an  engine  at  the  United  Mines 
was  worked  up  to  the  extraordinary  duty  of  105,000,000,— 
that  is,  it  lifted  one  hundred  and  five  millions  of  pounds  one 
foot  high  by  the  combustion  of  one  bushel  of  coals.  By 
such  enormous  powers  as  these  our  mines  are  now  drained 
of  their  water,  and  the  miner  pursues  his  task  at  depths 
which  but  for  them  he  could  not  possibly  reach.  The  term 
Huel  has  been  employed  as  a  prefix  to  the  names  of  two  of 
the  mines  mentioned :  this  is  commonly  employed,  but  usu- 
ally written  wheals  as  Wheal  Friendship',  Wheal  Harmony, 
Wheal  Providence,  Wheal  Vyvyan,  and  so  on.  The  word 
huel  is  evidently  of  British  origin,  and  it  implies  either  2ipit 
or  a  mine.  In  the  process  of  time  this  term  has  become 
confounded  with  the  Saxon  weal,  signifying  prosperity  or 
wealth;  and  it  is  now  written,  as  above,  wheal.  Not 
unfrequently  we  see  the  corruption  carried  still  further,  and 
Wheal  Friendship  Mine  is  spoken  or  written  of;  whereas 
the  original  Cornish  huel  expresses  the  mine  called  Friend- 
ship. 

After  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  mode  of  occur- 
rence of  tin  in  the  lode,  a  brief  notice  only  is  required  of 
the  formation  of  a  vein  or  lode  of  copper.  The  general 
conditions  are  the  same ;  we  have,  however,  to  deal  with  a 
great  variety  of  chemical  combinations.  The  more  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  blach  oxide  of  copper;  sulphuret  of 
copper,  which  is  of  a  fi"*^  imn-qrrey  colour,  and  often  iri- 
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descent.— occasionally  fonnd  in  crystals,  but  more  frequently 
in  compact  lamellar  masses ;  and  copper  pyrites,  which  is  by 
far  the  most  important  of  the  copper  ores.  It  is  generally 
known  as  the  yellow  copper  ore,  and  consists  of  one  equi- 
valent of  protosulphuret  of  iron  united  to  one  atom  of 
sulphuret  of  copper — the  real  chemical  composition  being 
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Beside  those  there  are  several  other  varieties,  but  the 
more  important  are, — the  grey  copper  ore,  which  generally 
contains  some  antimony  and  silver ;  and  the  carbonates  of 
copper,  which  include  the  malachite,  fine  examples  of  which 
are  now  brought  from  South  Australia,  and  used  for  many 
ornamental  purposes.  The  malachite  from  the  Siberian 
mines,  manufactured  into  various  articles  of  furniture,  which 
was  displayed  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  the 
Bussian  department,  will  be  well  remembered.  This  beau- 
tiful copper  ore  consists  of 

Oxide  of  copper         .         .     7010 
Carbonic  acid  .         .     21*25 

Water       ....       8*45 


99-80 


Copper  is  one  of  those  metals  which  is  sometimes  found 
in  the  native  or  metallic  state.  The  most  remarkable  for- 
mations of  this  kind  are  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  huge  rocks  of  pure  copper  exist.  Indeed  the  solidity 
and  hardness  of  these  masses  are  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
their  being  worked.  They  resist  the  action  alike  of  gun- 
powder or  of  wedges,  and  the  only  mode  by  which  they  can  be 
cut  is  by  the  very  tedious  operation  of  the  chisel.     Some 
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rerj  fine  masses  of  this  native  copper  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
cabinets  of  the  British  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Prac- 
tical Geology.  In  the  latter  establishment  there  is  also  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  formation  of  natire  copper  in  the 
serpentine  rocks  of  the  Lizard  in  Ck)mwall,  which  weighs 
nearly  a  ton.  It  rarely  happens  that  such  deposits  of  copper 
as  these  are  continuous,  consequently  the  miner  is  better 
pleased  with  the  discovery  of  the  yellow  ore  than  with  the 
native  metal. 

The  copper  ores  are  deposited  in  lodes  or  veins  in  the 
same  manner  as  tin.  It  seldom  happens  that  an  isolated 
vein  is  found  in  any  locality — where  one  has  been  dis- 
covered it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  others  exist  at  no 
considerable  distance.  It  is  usually  found  that  the  lodes  of 
the  same  locality  have  nearly  a  similar  direction :  those  of 
Cornwall  taking  a  general  direction  from  the  N.  of  E.  to  the 
S.  of  W.,  and  if  any  run  in  an  opposite  direction  they 
almost  invariably  contain  ore  of  another  kind.  Most  of 
the  N.  and  S.  lodes  of  Cornwall,  for  example,  containing 
lead — those  having  an  E.  and  W.  direction  holding  copper 
and  tin. 

There  are  various  technical  terms  employed  in  mining 
districts  which  it  may  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
explain.  The  rock  in  which  the  mineral  vein  occurs,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  is  called  the  country.  The  veins 
which  contain  the  metallic  ores  are  called  lodes,  while  those 
which  are  not  productive  are  called  ^mco«  courses,  or  where 
they  are  at  right  angles  to  the  lode,  cross-courses.  The 
inclination  of  the  lode  towards  the  horizon  is  called  the 
hade,  slope,  or  underlie  ;  and  its  intersection  with  the  sur- 
face is  called  its  run  or  direction.  The  two  sides  of  the 
cavity  which  contains  the  lode  are  called  its  walls — the 
upper  boundary  a  is  called  the  hanging  wall,  and  the  lower 
one  B  the  foot-walL 
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The  aGcompanying  figure  is  intended  also  to  lUuetrate 
the  peculiar  conditions  which  are  fonnd  to  prevail  in  many 
of  our  metalliferous  veins, 
indeed  to  a  greater  or  lees 
extent  in  all.  The  wood- 
cut repreaenta  a  pecuharly 
regular  order  of  deposit 
a  a  against  either  wall  we 

will   suppose   to   indicate  A'^    /     '^        yi,/ 

irow^yr»Ve«(theBulpburet  /'  ^jf^     '///'/ 

of  iron,  of  common  occur-        t,7  /        '^ 
renceinonrminerallodes),  ''  "" 

b  b  veins  of  quartz,  mixed  prohably  with  small  particles  of 
metalliferous  matter  ;  c  e  the  parts  of  the  lode  containing 
copper  ore,  which  are  divided  one  from  the  other  by  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  clay  or  other  porous  material  d  Such 
arrangements  as  these  have  led  to  the  belief  that  electricity 
has  been  the  active  agent  m  the  formation  of  mineral  veins 
That  the  regular  order  of  deposit  is,  in  fact,  a  great  example 
of  Nature's  electrotype — the  process  being  the  same  as  that 
by  which  we  deposit  metals  by  the  decomposing  power  of 
the  voltaic  battery. 

Before  we  extend  our  remarks  on  this  subject,  it  will  bo 
advantageous  to  lead  our  readers  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth,  by  the  means  which  the  miner  has  adopted  for 
removing  those  treasures  which  have  been  created  for  the 
use  of  man,  but  which  demand  the  utmost  exertion  of 
industry  before  they  are  rendered  available  for  the  purposes 
of  art  or  manufacture. 

The  figure  on  the  next  page  represents  a  section  of  a 
Cornish  copper-mine.  The  vertical  openings  bbbaxe  ihaJU 
or  pits  sunk  from  the  surface ;  the  horizontal  ones  e  e  e  are  level*. 
or  galleries  in  the  mine  at  various  depths,  driven  from  the 
shafts  into  and  upon  the  lode,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 
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The  lode  is  supposed  to  be  confined  between  the  dotted  lines, 
and  the  shaded  portion  a  a  represents  that  which  has  been 


1  P 


1 


1 


removed  hj  the  miner,  and  consequently  the  richest  portion 
of  the  lode.  The  first  shaft  by  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  page, 
is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  mine  of  the  water 
it  contains.  Above  it  is  the  engine-house  c,  and  in  it  are  the 
pump  rods  and  two  reservoirs,  into  which  and  from  which 
the  water  is  lifted.  The  second  shaft  is  devoted  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  ore.     This  is  effected  by  the  horse  whiniy  or 
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windlass,  which  is  represented  &id;  or  bj  a  winding  engine 
worked  by  steam  power.  The  third  shaft  indicates  the 
arrangement  of  the  ladders— from  level  to  level  against  its 
perpendicular  sides — by  which  the  miner  descends  to  or 
ascends  from  his  labours.  The  level  a,  which  opens  at  the 
base  of  a  hill,  is  called  the  adit  level,  and  through  it  usually 
the  water  drawn  from  the  mine  is  discharged. 

The  illustration  (iccompanying  this  Number,  of  Botallack 
Mine,  in  St.  Just,  near  the  Land's  End,  well  illustrates  the 
conditions  of  many  a  Cornish  copper-mine.  This  particular 
mine  is  worked  under  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  is 
a  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  perseverance  to  which 
allusicm  has  already  been  made.  Our  description  of  it  must, 
however,  be  deferred  until  our  next.  -n   tt 


THE  BEE. 


Thy  hum  is  music.     What  a  life  is  thine, 

Thou  tiny  reveller,  that  sipp'st  the  wine 

Nature  distils  for  thee  from  every  flower. 

Tell  me,  thou  wanderer,  by  what  art  divine 

Thou  track'st  thy  way  back  to  thy  native  bower 

Through  the  wild  maze  of  field,  and  wood,  and  fell. 

Thou  travell'flt  o'er.     O  for  a  single  hour 

Of  consciousness  with  thee  I    What  things  I'd  tell 

Passing-  belief,  of  secrets  in  thy  soul. 

And  mysteries  of  art  wrapt  in  the  spell 

Of  thy  existence;  watching  intent  thy  whole 

Busy  career, — now  from  some  curious  well 

Pumping  the  air  and  nectar, — or  a  roll 

Of  plastic  wax  moulding  to  artful  cell.         •    -^^  ^^ 
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THE  BONES. 

Like  the  timbers  in  a  ship — ^^like  the  beams  and  rafters 
in  a  house — the  bones  give  firmness,  support,  and,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  form  also,  to  the  human  fabric.  Their 
number  yaries  a  little  in  different  persons,  and  at  different 
periods  of  life  ;  but  about  250  pieces  make  up  the  human 
skeleton.  Their  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed sketch. 

8  pieces  make  up  the  Head 
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Tlie  bones  differ  in  size,  shape,  and  textijre,  as  their 
variouB  uses  require.    The  long,  cylindrical  ones  are  hollow 
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their  ends  are  cellular :  the  flat  ones  are  full  of  cells :  in 
this  waj,  thej  are  lightened,  and  jet  their  strength  is  not 
at  all  impaired.  In  the  liyinfi:  body,  they  are  covered  with 
a  firm  membrane  caUed  the  periosteiLi :  they  are  fiUed  with 
marrow,  and  are  pervaded  in  all  directions  bj  blood-vessels. 
In  a  healthj  state,  thej  are  insensible  ;  but  when  inflamed, 
as  in  the  case  of  toothache,  thej  become  very  sensitive, 
which  shows  that  thej  have  nerves,  although  their  existence 
otherwise  has  not  been  very  clearly  made  out.  I£  a  bone  is 
steeped  in  a  mixture  of  muriatic  acid  and  water,  the  earthy 
part  is  dissolved  ;  by  which  it  loses  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight.  Retaining  its  form,  it  has  become  soft  and  flexible, 
and  is  found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  hardened  gelatine, 
which  constitutes  its  organic  portion.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  bone  is  calcined,  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out,  and  the 
earthy  materials,  the  inorganic,  alone  remain  :  these  have 
been  examined  by  Berzelius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  following  analysis  : — 

100  parts  of  bone  gave — 

*  Phosphate  of  lime 51*04 

Carbonate  of  lime  11*30 

Fluoride  of  lime 20 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 1*16 

Soda,  and  muriate  of  Aoda 1  '20 

66*70 
Add  animal  matter ........     33*30 

10000 

*  The  reader  may  not  be  aware,  that  this  ingredient  in  the  bones  is 
not  only  the  largest,  but,  by  far  the  most  fertilising ;  and  if  that  which 
renders  bone-dust  so  useful  as  a  manure.  Liebtg  says,  that  dight  pounds 
of  bone-dust  contain  as  much  phosphorus  as  one  thousand  pounds  of 
hay  or  wheat-straw. 

Very  nearly  all  the  phosphorus  of  commerce,  now  so  largely  used 
in  match-makmg,  id  obtained  from  the  same  lourM. 
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The  proportions,  not  those  of  the  earthy  materials  among 
themselves^  but  those  of  the  earthy  and  animal  in  respect  of 
one  another,  vary  very  considerably  at  different  periods  of 
life.  In  infancy,  the  bones  are  gelatinous  and  soft ;  this 
admits  of  their  easy  growth,  and  enlargement  in  all  direc- 
tions. Coincident  with  the  increasing  size  of  the  body, 
more  and  more  of  the  earthy  matter  is  introduced :  thus, 
while  growing  larger,  the  bones  become  harder  and  Stronger ; 
fitter  to  su9tain  the  increasing  weight  of  tb6  body,  and  the 
increasing  power  of  the  muscles  ;  and  by  the  time  the  frame 
is  fully  developed,  the  due  proportion  of  concrete  has  been 
deposited.*  How  differently  man  manages  his  matters  ! 
If  a  room  is  too  small  to  suit  the  taste  or  convenience  of  the 
occupier,  an  end  or  one  side  is  taken  out,  the  rafters  are 
lengthened,  the  flooring  pieced :  or  should  the  house  itself 
be  too  small,  new  rooms,  or  a  fresh  story,  are  added.  So 
again,  if  a  ship  needs  enlarging,  it  is  docked,  cut  in  two, 
and,  in  the  form  of  new  timbers,  a  fresh  piece  is  introduced  ; 
even  then,  splicing,  bolting,  and  caulking,  make  but  an  in* 
different  job  of  it.  But,  by  the  expanding  powers  of  the 
animal  system,  the  cottage,  as  it  were,  enlarges  symmetri- 
cally into  a  palace  $  the  boat  becomes  a  ship ;  the  puling 
baby  grows  up  into  a  man  ! 

The  union  of  the  bones  among  themselves  is  managed 
very  curiously,  throughout  the  whole  structure.  The  bones 
of  the  skull  are  joined  by  seams,  at  the  edges,  called  sutures. 

*  It  sometimes  happens,  that  from  natural  weakness  of  constitution, 
or  improper  food,  or  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  food,  the  deposition  of 
the  bony  material  is  deferred  :  the  soft  bones  then  yield  to  the  weight  of 
the  body,  or  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  :  the  legs  become  bowed  ;  or 
the  child  is  in-kneed :  of  all  the  cylindrical  bones  may  become  distorted. 
Such  an  instance,  the  writer  of  this  paper  has  seen.  Very  remarkably 
and  happily,  however,  the  tendency  to  physical  rectitude  was  so  strong, 
that  every  bone  during  growth  has  become  perfectly  straight. 

In  advanced  life  the  bones  become  very  hrittle. 
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On  the  outer  surface,  these  seams  are  serrated ;  not,  how- 
ever, like  the  teeth  of  a  saw,  for  this  would  admit  of  easy 
separation  ;  but  thej  are  dovetailed  irregularly^  and  are 
thus  held  tightlj  and  securely  together.  Nor  does  this 
dovetailing  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  skull,  but  extends 
only  as  far  as  the  cellular  structure  between  the  external 
and  internal  tables  of  the  bones  ;  the  inner  junction  being 
effected  by  a  clean  line,  which  therefore  does  not  interfere 
with  that  smooth  surface  which  is  required  for  the  exterior 
of  the  brain. 

The  bones  of  the  face  are  either  slightly  ploughed  into 
one  another,  or  else  the  line  of  junction  is  sufficiently  ragged 
to  prevent  separation  and  motion. 

But  "  moveable  joints  constitute  the  curiosity  of  bones." 
Their  general  mechanism  is  nearly  alike  in  all ;  their  form 
varies  with  the  varying  requirements ;  it  helps  to  limit  the 
motion,  yet  allows  it.  Examine  a  joint !  Notice  how  the 
ends  of  the  bones  have  become  expanded  to  make  the  hinge 
larger,  without  impairing  the  general  outline  of  the  figure  ; 
the  intervening  distances  being  filled  up  with  the  muscles, 
or  flesh.  Notice,  again,  the  exquisite  polish  of  the  gristle  or 
cartilage  spread  over  the  ends  of  the  bones  :  mark  the  per* 
fection  of  the  tooling  ;  the  neatness  of  the  fit :  see  how  the 
ligaments  tie,  and  the  investing  capsule  holds  the  parts  to- 
gether :  feel  how  slippery  the  unctuous  liniment  is,  which 
lubricates  the  joint ;  how  perfectly  suited  it  is  for  its  pur- 
pose ;  poured  in  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, in  larger  or  smaller  quantities,  as  the  varying  amount 
of  motion  requires.  Try  it.  How  easy  it  all  works !  Is 
there  no  contrivance — no  skill  here  ? 

Almost  every  separate  joint  might  be  quoted  as  an  in- 
stance of  special  intention.  The  curiously-jointed  masonry 
of  the  bones  of  the  back,  by  means  of  which  a  firm,  yet 
flexible  column  is  built  up: — the  angular  fixing  of  the  ribs 
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with  the  spine,  by  which  the  capacity  of  the  chest  is  so 
readily  augmented,  during  the  act  of  inspiration: — the  free 
and  fixed,  and  fixed  and  free  union  of  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, by  which  the  pronation  and  supination  of  the  hand  are 
managed: — the  wondrous  hand! — might  all  be  usefully 
dwelt  upon ;  but  these  have  been,  again  and  again,  elabo- 
rately described.  We  will  select  therefore  only  two,  whose 
structure  is,  perhaps,  a  little  less  understood,  viz.  the  move- 
ments of  the  head  on  the  spine,  and  the  hip-joint. 

Poised  nicely  on  the  summit  of  the  backbone,  in  order 
that  cognisance  may  be  taken  of  surrounding  objects,  the 
head  must  be  able  to  turn  round,  and  to  bend  backwards  and 
forwards ;  and  this  without  infringing,  in  the  leasts  on  that 
tender  and  compressible  chord  called  the  "  spinal  marrow," 
which,  passing  down  through  the  interior  of  the  bony  pillar, 
conveys  volition  and  sensibility  to  the  inferior  parts.  Pro- 
jecting from  the  outer  surface  of  the  undermost  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  are  two  small  eminences,  which  fit  exactly  into 
two  corresponding  hollows  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  upper- 
most of  the  bones  of  the  neck,  called  the  ^' atlas."  These 
cavities  are  slightly  inclined  downwards  and  inwards,  and 
there  is  a  little  heightening  of  the  outer  edge  of  them.  By 
strong  ligamentous  bands,  the  prominences  or  processes,  as 
they  are  technically  called,  are  tied  securely  into  the  depres- 
sions, and  a  hinge  is  thus  formed,  which  allows  of  perfectly 
free  motion  upwards  and  downwards;  but  only  so,  for 
directly  any  attempt  is  made  to  turn  the  head  round,  the 
bonea  .lock,  and  a  new  joint  is  brought  into  use.  The 
mechanism  employed  is  not  now  between  the  head  and 
uppermost  bone,  as  before,  but  between  that  bone  and  the 
bone  below  it.  On  the  upper  edge  of  the  lowermost  bone  is 
a  small  projection,  about  as  large  as  a  tooth ;  this  fits  into  a 
corresponding  socket  in  the  bone  above  it ;  bound  there  by  a 
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firm  ligament,  it  forma  ft  pivot  on  wbicb  tbe  upp^  bone,  and 

with  it  the  head,  fireelj  and  easily  tunu. 

Beside  the  general  cbaracteriBticg  which  it  posiesaeB  is 

common  with  other  joints,  the  articulation  at  tbs  hip  bai 
two  pecuUaritieB,  which  enabl«  it  to 
resiet  th6  more  effectual];  &te  hwrj 
Btreu  put  upon  it ;  for  fiie  Jai^et  and 
atnwgeEit  muwies  in  the  body  are  in 
connexion  with  its  movements ;  and  it 
is  the  pivot,  or  centre  aa  it  w»e,  of 
many  of  our  mest  oontinued  wA  Beveresl 
exertions. 

1st.  The  fit  of  the  ball  in  its  deep 
socket  is  bo  accurate,  that  the  joint  ia 
perfoetly  air-tight,  and  thus  the  oxttt- 
sal  atinospherio  pressure  ig  vondeted 
auxiliary  in  preventing  dialo«Btioa> 

2d.  From  the  bottom  of  tbe  soolcet 
there  arises  a  small  bat  firm  ligament, 
aa  Been  in  the  diagram,  about  aa  large 
as  a  pieoe  of  quit],  which  i»  innrted 
into  a  small  deprensian  in  the  head  of 
the  thigh-bone ;  this  ligament  is  just 
long   enough  to   allow  of  every  duly 

required  movement,  and  just   short  enough  to  ofibrd  its 

assistuice  in  restraioing  undue  motion.   It  lethen  tht  ectien 

of  the  joint, 

F.B. 
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Not  IV.  (continued)* 

We  propose  now  to  epeak  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
Medusas,  at  least  of  the  Discophoray  or  umbrelliform  fkmi- 
lies,  for  of  the  other  orders  we  know  little,  except  their 
forms.  Some  of  the  phenomena  of  Alternate  Generation 
have  been  described  in  a  previous  paper,  a  c(»npound  hj* 
drdd  Polype  giring  birth  to  tiny  Medusse,  which  after* 
wurds  produce  a  generation  of  polypes.  We  have  now  to 
contemplate  the  counterpart  of  this  wonderful  process, — a 
free-swimming  Medusa,  producing  gemmules,  or  motive 
eggs,  each  of  which  becomes  a  stationary  polype,  and  ulti* 
mately  throws  off  a  number  of  Medusse. 

The  ovaries  in  these  animals  are  ordinarily  placed  in 
contact  with  the  walls  of  the  central  stomach,  or  with  the 
digestive  canals  that  radiate  from  it  across  the  disk.  At 
the  season  of  development  they  consist  of  numerous  ribands 
of  membrane,  much  folded  and  convoluted,  and  fringed  with 
free  pendent  filaments,  covered  with  vibratory  cilia.  The 
ova  are  globose,  gelatinous  germs,  e:&isting  in  immense  mul-* 
titudes,  which  on  extrusion  are  strongly  ciliated,  and  bear 
a  close  resemblance  to  Infusorial  Animalcules.  They  aro 
endowed  with  the  power  of  spontaneous  motion,  and  appa- 
rently of  choice  as  to  locality,  and  have  a  definite  form, 
which  is  commonly  pear-shaped,  though  the  outline  is  very 
flexible  and  variable. 

As  the  time  of  oviposition  approaches,  the  umbrella 
becomes  gradually  reverted,  or  turned  inside  out,  the  ovaries 
swelling  i^nd  protruding  more  and  more,  until  they  occupy 
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the  principal  portion  of  the  animal.  We  believe  this  to  be 
general  in  the  discoid  Medusae,  having  observed  it  in  species 
that  belong  both  to  the  Covered  and  Naked-eyed  divisions, 
namely,  in  the  genera  Chrysaora^  Pelagia,  and  Turris. 

In  the  case  of  the  lovely  little  Coral-bead  Medusa 
(Turris  neglecta\  already  alluded  to,  the  phenomena  are 
well  seen,  the  ovaries  being  orange  or  pale  scarlet,  studded 
with  proportionally  large  ova,  of  a  rich  purple  hue.  The 
latter  appear  to  escape  from  the  walls  of  the  ovaries,  working 
their  way  out  at  the  sides.  They  drop  down  on  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  where  they  move  about  slowly  for  a  while,  but 
to  no  great  extent,  by  means  of  their  vibratile  cilia.  By 
watching  them  we  ascertain  the  following  facts.  The  gem- 
mule,  having  adhered  to  some  foreign  substance,  grows  out 
into  a  lengthened  form,  variously  knobbed  and  swollen,  and 
frequently  dividing  into  two  branches,  the  whole  adhering 
closely  to  its  support.  After  a  day  or  two's  growth  in  this 
manner,  a  perpendicular  stem  begins  to  shoot  from  some 
point  of  this  creeping  root,  and  soon  separates  into  four 
straight,  slender,  slightly  divergent  tentacles,  which  shoot 
to  a  considerable  length.  The  whole  is  of  a  crimson  hue, 
with  the  exception  of  the  growing  extremities  of  the  creep- 
ing root,  which  are  pellucid  white.  The  little  creature  is 
now  a  polype  of  four  tentacles.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  the  development  farther  in  this  species, "but  the  de- 
ficiency has  been  supplied  by  the  observations  of  others 
upon  the  larger  genera. 

The  most  common — or,  at  least,  the  best  known — Me- 
dusa in  the  British  seas  is  the  Cyancea  aurita^  that  Sea- 
blubber,  with  four  imperfect  rings  of  pink  in  the  disk, 
which  is  so  often  seen  floating  in  our  harbours,  or  washed 
ashore  on  our  beaches.  In  this  species  the  whole  progress 
of  development,  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  ova  to  the 
formation  of  perfect  Medusae,  has  been  traced  by  several 
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observers,  and  the  following  is  an  epitome  of  the  highly 
carious  facts. 

The  pink  semi -rings  are  the  ovaries,  in  which  the  ova 
are  first  developed.  At  a  certain  early  stage  they  are 
transferred  to  four  pouches  beneath  the  arms,  where  they 
increase  in  size,  become  granular  in  texture,  and  at  length 
assume  the  figure  and  manners  of  an  oblong  Infusorium. 
As  each  one  quits  the  maternal  pouch,  it  swims  freely  away 
by  the  aid  of  its  investing  cilia,  with  its  larger  end  fore- 
most. Soon,  however,  it  selects  a  place  of  rest,  to  which  it 
adheres  by  its  smaller  extremity,  and  quits  the  roving  for 
the  stationary  life. 

A  depression  now  forms  in  the  thicker  end,  which 
deepens  and  becomes  a  digestive  cavity  ;  while  the  margin 
expands  and  buds  out  into  four  processes,  which  are  strongly 
ciliated.  Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  yellowish  and  opaque; 
it  now  becomes  colourless  and  transparent.  Four  other 
processes  are  now  formed  in  the  interspaces  of  the  former 
four  ;  so  that  the  little  animal  now  closely  resembles  a  Hydra 
with  eight  tentacles,  especially  as  these  organs,  together 
with  the  whole  body,  are  exceedingly  extensile  and  con- 
tractile. It  is  voracious,  and  even  cannibal  in  its  appetite, 
swallowing  even  its  fellows  which  are  in  the  incipient 
erratic  condition. 

Meanwhile  the  number  of  tentacles  increases  by  the 
successive  growth  of  new  ones  in  the  interspaces,  until  they 
amount  to  thirty-two  ;  the  polype  augments  in  size,  and 
even  produces  buds,  as  the  Hydra  does,  which  become 
polypes  like  itself,  with  the  power  of  changing  ultimately 
into  Medusae  ;  and  at  length  it  becomes  marked  with  a  series 
of  constrictions,  which,  growing  more  and  more  deeply  cut, 
divide  the  whole  body  into  a  number  of  distinct  portions, 
which  resemble  so  many  tiny  tea-cups  piled  one  within 
another. 
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The  changes  thus  described  occupy  the  autumn  and 
winter  months ;  on  the  return  of  spring  the  little  cups, 
whose  margins  are  cut  into  eight  cleft  processes,  succes- 
^yelj  detach  themselves  from  the  body,  turn  themselvea 
over,  and  swim  awaj,  minute,  but  veritable  Medusae,-^ 
needing  only  the  development  which  abundant  nutriment 
soon  supplies  to  become  in  all  respects  like  their  parents  of 
the  preceding  season. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  wonderful  pheno« 
mena  displayed  in  the  generation  of  the  Sea-blubbers,  which 
are  cast  up  by  thousands  on  the  shingle,  to  dissolve  beneath 
a  summer's  sun.  Such  is  one  of  the  works  of  Him  "  whose 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  whose  path  is  in  the  great  waters, 
and  whose  footsteps  are  not  known."    (Ps.  Ixvii.  19.) 

But  all  the  Medusas  are  not  comprised  in  the  umbrella- 
formed  Discophora.  There  are  other  orders,  which  we 
shall  briefly  exemplify.  The  seas  around  our  coasts  swarm 
in  summer  with  hosts  of  a  little  creature,  which  resembles 
an  oval  ball  of  the  purest  glass,  varying  from  the  suie  of  a 
pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut,  though  there  is  a  larger  species 
on  the  Scottish  coast,  as  big  as  a  lemon.  The  one  we  speak 
of  is  named  Cydippe  pilens,  K  we  take  one  from  the 
muslin  bag  of  a  towing-net,  and  shake  it  off  into  a  tumbler 
of  clear  sea-water,  we  shall  have  a  most  interesting  object 
before  us.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  hyaline  is  its  consistence, 
that  we  must  keep  a  sharp  watch  on  it,  or  it  will  escape  our 
sight,  and  we  may  not  easily  find  it  again.  From  pole  to 
pole  of  this  crystal  globe  run  eight  bands,  like  meridians  of 
longitude,  across  each  of  which  are  fixed  a  great  number  of 
flat  plates,  which  move  up  and  down  symmetrically  and 
rapidly,  rowing  the  little  ball  along  like  so  many  paddles. 
By  the  vigorous  action  of  these  organs,  which,  decomposing 
the  rays,  play  in  the  sun's  light  with  the  most  brilliant 
prismatic  colours,    the   Cydippe  performs  at  pleasure  the 
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most  varied  movements,  with  inimitable  ease,  rapidity,  and 
grace.  It  shoots  with  force  through  the  water,  catching 
its  prey  with  open  mouth  $  nor  is  this  always  of  the  most 
helpless  sort ;  small  shrimps,  of  various  species,  form  its 
ordinary  food,  and  these  are  swallowfed  and  digested  with 
fturj^rising  facility. 

At  times  the  little  Cydippe  wishes  to  arrest  its  motion  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  it  is  furnished  with  two  cords  of  great 
length,  which,  whatever  other  ends  they  may  serve,  cer- 
tainly answer  the  purpose  Of  mdOring-cables;  At  the  sides 
of  the  body  there  are  two  oblong  cavities,  into  which  these 
threads  may  be  entirely  coiled  up  in  an  instant,  or  at  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  creature  projected,  and  unfolded  to  a 
length  ten  or  twelve  times  that  of  the  body.  Each  thread 
is  set  with  a  single  row  of  short  filaments,  at  regular  dis- 
tances, which  are  ordinarily  carried  in  spiral  curves,  capable 
of  elongation  or  contraction  like  the  cables  themselves. 

The  crystalline  Cydippe  represents  the  CiHograde  order 
of  Aealeph(gy  or  that  whose  motion  is  performed  by  means 
of  ciliary  paddles.  Another  order  is  the  PhysogradiSy  where 
the  apparatus  for  Swimming  consists  of  one  or  many  blad- 
ders inflated  with  air,  probably  generated  by  the  animal. 
An  example  of  this  tribe  is  well  known  to  those  who 
navigate  the  warmer  regions  of  the  ocean  as  thfe  Portu- 
guese man-of-war  {Physalia  pelagica),  where  we  have  seen 
it  iU  myriads  Studding  the  calm  surface  of  the  glittering 
deep.  Nor  is  it  wholly  a  stranger  to  more  northern  climes, 
for  a  fleet  of  these  adventurous  craft  isi  sometimes  driven  by 
the  force  of  Atlantic  currents  far  out  of  their  reckoning, 
and  stranded  upon  our  western  shores. 

This  singular  animal  consists  of  an  oblong  bladder  of 
clear  membrane,  surmounted  by  a  thin  crest^  which  runs 
along  iifl  upper  edge^  and  is  capable  of  being  contracted,  so 
as  to  be  almost  invisible,  or  of  being  elevated  into  a  tense 
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and  lofty  saiL  When  in  the  latter  condition,  the  whole 
forms  a  beautiful  object;  the  glossy,  colourless  bladder 
reflecting  the  sun's  rays,  while  the  upper  half  of  the  sail  is 
tinged  with  a  delicate  rose-colour,  and  the  bottom  of  the 
bladder  with  a  rich  azure.  As  the  little  thing  tosses  and 
floats  upon  the  waves  it  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
child's  toy-ship;  and  even  the  most  familiar  with  its  ap- 
pearance gaze  upon  it  with  pleasure.  We  wonder  that  it 
never  capsizes,  but,  on  looking  more  closely  at  it,  we  see 
depending  from  its  bottom  a  great  bunch  of  wrinkled  strings, 
some  of  which  are  blue  and  others  crimson ;  these  help  to 
keep  it  steady.  These  pendent  organs,  which  difier  con- 
siderably among  themselves  in  form  and  appearance,  have, 
doubtless,  diverse  functions ;  but  some  of  them  are  known 
to  be  endowed  with  a  most  terrific  power  of  stinging,  and 
are,  therefore,  concluded  to  be  prehensile  tentacles,  whose 
use  is  to  arrest,  benumb,  and  hold  the  fleeting  prey. 

In  another  tropical  genus  we  find  a  new  form  and  a  new 
principle  of  motion.  A  number  of  delicate  threads,  called 
cirri,  hang  from  the  under  surface,  which  are  considered  as 
the  swimming  organs,  and  the  animals  constitute  the  order 
Cirrigrada.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  whether  these 
ought  not  rather  to  be  grouped  with  the  last  mentioned, 
the  cirri  being  probably  analogous,  both  in  structure  and 
function,  to  the  pendent  tentacles  of  Physalia,  These, 
too,  are  dauntless  mariners— ocean-sailors  of  an  antiquity 
long  prior  to  the  period  when  he  of  the  "  robur  et  tes 
triplex'*  acquired  poetic  fame.  We  once  met  with  a  few 
specimens  of  the  "Sallee-man"*  (VeMla)  on  the  shore  of 
Portland ;  but  we  will  use  the  elegant  language  of  Professor 
Jones  to  describe  it : — 

*  The  popular  names  given  to  those  oceanic  Medusae  pohit  to  a  time 
when  the  maritime  power  of  Portugal  and  Morocco  was  more  formidable 
than  it  is  now. 
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''Its  body  is  a  flattened  disk,  which  floats  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  sea ;  and  as  it  swims  we  see  depending  from 
its  under  surface  a  great  number  of  small  suckers,  where- 
with to  suck  up  food  as  it  moves  slowly  onward.  Projecting 
from  the  upper  surface  is  the  broad,  flat  sail — a  soft,  trans- 
parent membrane^  but  still  strong  enough  for  the  light  boat 
that  bears  it. 

''  But  if  a  sail  be  given  to  beings  such  as  these,  whose 
bodies  are  almost  of  the  same  density  as  the  salt  water  in 
which  they  live,  and  at  the  same  time  so  soft  in  their  con- 
sistency, some  provision  must  be  made  to  float  the  tiny  ship, 
amd  keep  it  buoyant.  A  mast  is  likewise  needful,  and, 
moreover,  ballast  must  be  furnished  to  secure  its  steady 
course,  and  keep  it  from  capsizing.  All  these  are  fur- 
nished, and  by  means  as  simple  as  they  are  efficient.  Un- 
like the  other  Acalephs,  whose  body  is  entirely  soft,  these 
species  form  in  the  substance  of  their  backs  a  shelly  plate, 
so  thin  as  scarcely  to  be  visible,  and  yet.  so  porous  that, 
being  filled  with  air,  it  is  extremely  light,  so  much  so  as  to 
constitute  a  float,  by  means  of  which  the  creature  swims. 
Placed  vertically  on  the-  top  of  tliis  stands  up  another  lamina 
of  shell,  still  thinner  than  the  former,  planted  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  sail ;  this  forms  the  mast,  and  gives  sufficient 
strength  and  stiffness  to  enable  the  thin,  filmy  sail  to  stand 
erect  against  the  wind,  which  otherwise  would  be  impos- 
sible. The  ballast  is  obtained  from  other  sources  ;  small 
shells  and  stones  are  seized  by  the  appendages  upon  the 
lower  surface  of  the  body,  which,  from  their  weight,  may 
serve  to  trim  the  little  vessel  as  it  scuds  along,  climbing  the 
billows  as  they  rise  and  fall,  or  slowly  sailing  on  the  tran- 
quil deep.''*  P.  H.  G. 

*  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aiumals,  i.  189. 
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In  a  former  paper  we  described  the  diversities  of 
Christian  character.  Our  present  object  is  to  indicate  some 
of  the  features  in  which  all  Christians  agree. 

And  here  the  most  obvious  point  of  identity  is  their 
common  faith.  With  all  of  them  the  hope  of  Heaven  is 
founded  on  the  Cross  of  Christ.  By  the  Cross  we  do  not 
mean  any  emblem  or  image  i  we  do  not  mean  the  identical 
tree  on  which  the  Lord  of  Glory  died  :  for  one  may  press  to 
his  lips  an  ivory  crucifix,  or  he  may  wear  next  his  heart  a 
talisman  taken  from  "  the  rood  of  Jerusalem,"  and  yet  have 
passions  as  fierce  and  tastes  as  impure  as  the  pagan  who 
trusts  to  a  priestly  spell  or  a  magical  girdle.  By  the  Cross 
We  mean  the  great  mystery  of  human  redemption  through 
the  Son  of  God  incarnate ;  we  mean  the  fact  that  Christ 
was  offered  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us 
to  God ;  we  mean  the  doctrine  of  man's  reconciliation  to  his 
Creator,  and  restoration  to  happiness  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Second  Adam,  the  Lord  from  Heaven; — we 
inean,  in  short,  that  great  Gospel  truth  which,  speaking  at 
once  to  our  reason,  our  conscience,  and  our  feelings,  is  so 
wondrously  calculated  to  harmonise  our  views  of  God's 
character,  whilst  it  dispels  our  guilty  forebodings,  and 
whilst  for  our  subsequent  loyalty  it  appeals  to  all  that  is 
inspiring  in  hope  and  all  that  is  binding  in  gratitude. 

Now,  according  to  men's  turn  and  temperament,  this 
central  truth  may  present  itself  to  different  minds  in  an 
aspect  purely  historical,  or  translated  into  a  doctrinal  state* 
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ment,  or  idealised  into  a  poetic  impersonation.  But  which- 
soever way  it  be — whether  the  Saviour  crucified  for  sin  be 
made  so  vivid  to  the  inward  eye  as  to  have  all  the  power  of 
an  actual  vision ;  or  whether  the  substitution  of  the  right* 
eous  One  for  the  ruined  Many  commend  itself  to  the  under- 
standing which  is  concerned  for  Grod's  holiness,  and  yet 
intent  on  its  own  salvation  ;  or  whether  to  the  lively  fancy 
the  glad  discovery  comes  gushing  like  a  fountain  opened,  or 
drops  into  famished  arms  like  the  bread  of  life  direct  from 
Heaven,  or  starts  up  on  the  awe-struck  observer  like  the 
mystic  serpent  radiating  health  through  the  ranks  of  the 
dying — let  it  come  historic,  didactic,  poetic,  it  is  still  the 
self-same  Gospel;  and  if  it  puts  us  in  an  attitude  of  sub- 
mission and  complacency  towards  our  Father  in  Heaven,  it 
is  in  either  phasis  equally  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation ; 
and  provided  it  sheds  over  the  divine  perfections  a  revealing 
eifulgence,  and  diffuses  through  our  spirits  the  corresponding 
sentiment  of  devotion  and  delight,  it  scarcely  matters  whether 
this  transforming  truth  is  conveyed  into  our  minds  from  a 
sermon  heard  or  a  scripture  perused — or  whether  it  is  first 
made  impressive  by  the  clearness  of  a  lucid  statement,  or 
the  touching  strains  of  a  familiar  melody — or  even  whether 
it  is  first  borne*  into  our  spirits  in  a  moment  of  steadiest 
wakefulness,  or  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  a  dream. 

A  young  lawyer,  struggling  with  the  sense  of  sin  and 
with  the  vagaries  of  a  disordered  intellect,  reads  the  words 
of  Paul,  "Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness  for 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance 
<of  God."*  His  attention  is  riveted.  The  forensic  idea  is 
akin  to  his  professional  turn  of  thought,  and  the  statement 
included  is  glad  tidings  to  his  sorely  troubled  mind.     He 

*  Rom.  m.  25. 
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ponders — he  perceives — he  rejoices;  and  in  the  pleasing 
surprise  the  conscience  of  William  Cowper  grows  calm,  and 
his  reason  resumes  its  swaj.  A  young  officer,  who  has 
long  panted  after  peace  with  God,  as  he  lies  prostrate  on  his 
face  in  earnest  prayer,  sees  plainly  what  he  had  often  read, 
the  Saviour  hanging  on  the  Qross,  and  at  the  same  insUmt 
recalls,  in  their  fulness  of  meaning,  stanzas  which  he  had 
often  sung  :-* 

**  Seized  bj  the  rage  of  sinftd  men, 
I  see  Christ  boundi  and  bnds'd,  and  slain ; 

'Tis  done,  the  Martyr  diet ; 
His  life,  to  nauom  oars,  is  given ; 
And  lo !  the  fiercest  fire  of  heaven 

Consumes  the  sacrifice :" 

and  all  the  bonds  of  John  Fletcher  are  broken,  and  hence- 
forth he  can  say,  ^^  The  life  I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live 
by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me."  A  sturdy  craftsman,  who  has  withal  been 
a  high-handed  sinner,  has  long  been  carrying  fire  in  his 
bosom,  and  wondering  how  possibly  he  can  escape  from  the 
wrath  to  come ;  and  as  he  passes  through  the  fields,  he  says, 
**  Suddenly  this  sentence  fell  upon  my  soul,  ^  Thy  righteous- 
ness is  in  heaven;'  and  methought  withal*!  saw  with  the 
eyes  of  my  soul  Jesus  Christ  at  God's  right  hand :  there 
was  my  righteousness.  I  saw,  moreover,  that  it  was  not  my 
good  frame  of  heart  that  made  my  righteousness  better,  nor 
yet  my  bad  frame  that  made  my  righteousness  worse ;  for 
my  righteousness  was  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  ^The  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever.*  Now,'*  adds  Bunyan,  "  did 
my  chains  fkll  off  my  legs ;  I  was  loosed  from  my  afflictions 

and  irons 'Twas  glorious  to  me  to  see  His  exaltation, 

and  the  worth  and  prevalency  of  all  His  benefits ;  because 
now  I  could  look  from  myself  to  Him,  and  would  reckon 
that  all  those  graces  that  now  were  green  upon  me  were  yet 
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but  like  the  cracked  groats  which  rich  men  carry  in  their 
purses,  when  their  gold  is  in  their  trunk  at  home.  Oh,  I 
saw  mj  gold  was  in  my  trunk  at  home  !  in  Christ  my  Lord 
and  Saviour !  in  Him  who  was  all  my  righteousness,  all  my 
sanctification,  and  all  my  redemption." 

In.  climbing  a  mountain  some  paths  are  circuitous  and 
gently  slanting;  some  are  direct,  but  steeper  and  more 
rugged :  and  it  mainly  depends  on  the  side  from  which  the 
pilgrim  starts  which  of  these  several  routes  he  takes ;  but 
any  one  is  right,  if  only  it  at  last  conducts  him  to  the 
wished-for  landing-place.  "  The  secret  of  life,  its  final 
word,  is  demanded  from  all  quarters.  That  word  is  of  all 
languages ;  it  is  susceptible  of  all  forms  ;  it  has  a  thousand 
different  expressions :  for  it  is  found  at  the  termination  of 
all  questions,  at  the  close  of  all  discussions,  at  the  summit  of 
all  ideas.  Long  or  short,  direct  or  indirect,  every  road  is 
true  that  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the  cross."*  The  Cross  is 
but  one.  There  is  no  resting-place  for  a  soul  at  once  awake 
to  God's  character  and  to  its  own  condition,  except  that 
"rest -and -be -thankful"  where  the  sin-bearing  Surety  be- 
came the  second  Adam,  the  life-giving  Saviour.  The  Cross 
is  but  one ;  yet  the  paths  to  it  are  many.  One  is  gently 
led  to  it  by  the  hand  of  parental  piety,  or  is  saved  many 
difficulties  and  detours  by  the  pioneering  skill  of  Christian 
friendship;  whilst  another  blunders  and  struggles  through 
on  his  solitary  and  guideless  way.  One  advances  slowly 
and  fitfully,  and  after  halts  so  protracted  that  you  sometimes 
fear  he  will  never  arrive  at  all ;  whilst  another,  hasting 
from  "the  city  of  destruction,"  bursts  straight  up  the 
mountain-side,  and  as  he  pants  and  sobs  his  arduous  way, 
his  agitation  will  not  suffer  him  to  pause.  Ascending  from 
a  historic  starting-point,  one  has  no  adventures  or  escapes 

«  ViAet. 
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commencing  to  climb  on  the  sceptic  side,  another  has  to 
balance  his  steps  on  dizzy  cliffs,  and  to  force  an  opening 
through  thorns  and  briars,  till  at  last  he  emerges  on  the 
summit,  torn,  bruised,  and  weary.  And  provided  it  is  the 
Cross  to  which  at  last  he  comes — provided  it  is  the  mercy 
of  Grod  in  Christ  Jesus  on  which  the  soul  eventually  re- 
poses, we  have  no  right  to  reject  the  Christianity,  although 
the  awakening,  or  the  anxiety,  or  the  "  law-work,"  may  not 
be  the  counterpart  of  some  particular  process  through  which 
other  persons  have  passed :  just  as  we  have  no  right  to 
reject  the  Christianity  because  according  to  their  several 
conformations  that  Cross  may  present  itself  to  various  minds 
under  different  aspects,  so  long  as  there  predominates  the 
great  saving  fact,  —  Atonement,  The  just  for  the  unjust, 
The  divine  for  the  human,  Righteous  reconciliation. 

It  is  of  less  moment  in  what  aspect  the  saving  truth 
presents  itself,  so  that  it  is  radically  and  really  the  Gospel  of 
God  which  we  credit,  and  the  Cross  of  His  Son  to  which 
our  spirit  is  cleaving  as  all  its  salvation.  On  the  one  side 
we  can  forgive  the  distaste  which  is  felt  by  understandings 
sober  and  severe  at  what  they  deem  extravagant  metaphors, 
provided  that  they  do  not  reject  the  great  truth  of  atone- 
ment, and  are  resorting  for  their  own  acceptance  to  the  One 
Mediator  betwixt  God  and  man.  And  on  the  other  side, 
we  own  a  respectful  sympathy  for  those  who,  rejoicing  in 
Christ  Jesus  themselves,  are  impatient  when  they  hear  His 
great  work  for  sinners  discussed,  like  a  logical  proposition, 
in  scholastic  phrase  and  with  technical  terms.  And  yet  to 
either  class  the  same  fundamental  idea  may  be  present,  and 
when  divested  of  its  peculiar  diction,  it  may  be  found  that 
atonement  is  the  nucleus  of  all  their  creeds  and  the  Cross 
the  magnet  of  all  their  hearts ;  whilst  it  is  from  Calvary 
that  the  incident  dates  which  stands  forth  the  most  august 
and  assuring  to  their  severaj  memories. 
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Whilst  this  is  true  regarding  the  several  forms  or 
aspects  in  which  the  saving  truth  presents  itself  to  various 
minds,  there  is  also  a  great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  fear 
which  precedes  the  apprehension  of  that  truth,  as  well  as  in 
the  amount  of  fervour  which  follows.  **  If  you  throw  out  a 
rope  to  a  drowning  man,  faith  is  the  hold  he  takes  of  it.  It 
is  fear  which  makes  him  grasp  it  with  all  his  might ;  and 
the  greater  his  fear,  the  firmer  his  hold."*  There  are  some 
who  have  seen  themselves  so  lost  that  it  was  a  death-grasp 
with  which  they  seized  the  means  of  safety ;  and  others 
have  had  convictions  of  danger  so  slight  that  they  almost 
envy  neighbours  whose  ecstasy  is  the  joyful  contrast  to  their 
previous  consternation.  But  although  a  "new  song"  is 
natural  for  those  who  are  taken  from  a  "  fearful  pit,"  and 
although  there  is  no  amount  of  joy  and  thankfulness  which 
can  be  excessive  in  the  case  of  so  great  salvation,  there 
may  be  a  true  faith  where  there  has  been  little  fear, 
or  at  least  little  of  that  perturbation  and  panic  which 
fear  so  often  produces:  and — like  a  man  entering  the  ark 
with  a  step  calm  and  deliberate,  whilst  his  brother  speeds 
towards  the  appointed  asylum  breathless  and  panting, 
and  scared  by  the  first  clap  of  the  thunder, — that  man 
may  have  strong  faith  in  the  atonement,  and  he'  may 
trust  in  it  entirely  with  whom  divine  displeasure  at  sin 
is  "  wrath  revealed,"  rather  than  a  sensation  enkindled  in 
his  immediate  consciousness.  And  whilst  some,  whose  piety 
has  in  it  more  of  emotion  than  of  an  intelligent  duteousness, 
are  apt  to  lose  the  good  seed  which  they  received  so  joyfully, 
there  ^re  others  who,  on  account  of  their  cold  affections, 
have  been  led  to  question  their  Christian  sincerity,  but 
whose  path  has  brightened  like  the  shining  light,  making 

*  Chalmers'  Life,  chap.  16. 
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good  the  saying,  ''  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and 
he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  be  stronger  and  stronger.^ 

All  Christians  are  distinguished  by  attachment  to  the 
Saviour's  person.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  Christianity 
as  a  system  of  opinions,  and  the  Saviour  Himself  as  a 
mere  teacher  of  doctrines.  But  Christ  was  far  more  than 
this.  He  was  not  so  much  the  teacher  as  the  doctrine ; 
He  was  not  so  much  the  prophet  or  interpreter  as  the  con- 
clusive and  completed  Revelation  ;  He  was  "  God  manifest 
in  flesh."  His  person  was  "  the  idea  of  God  translated 
into  a  language  intelligible  to  the  religious  sensibilities 
of  man.  The  works  of  creation  interpret  Him  to  the 
intellectual  powers — the  life  of  Christ  to  the  moral  sym- 
pathies. The  action  of  physical  mechanism  supplies  the 
alphabet  in  the  one  case — of  moral  mechanism  in  the 
other.  Logic  is  for  the  understanding — love  is  for  the 
heart."*  And  Christ's  converts  are  the  men  who,  by 
Christ's  atonement  placed  in  an  attitude  of  acceptance  with 
God,  are  brought  to  a  delighted  complacency  in  G^d's  cha- 
racter— ^who  learn  to  love  God's  holiness  as  it  breathed  in 
Christ's  purity;  God's  compassion  as  it  flowed  in  the  tears 
oflmmanuel;  God's  generosity  as  it  surprised  the  universe 
in  the  Saviour's  self-sacrifice.  The  Christian  is  the  man 
who,  through  the  atonement  reconciled  to  God,  is  more  and 
more  brought  to  love  and  admire  God  in  Christ — the  divine 
perfections  as  they  appeal  to  us  in  the  works  and  in  the 
words  of  His  beloved  Son.  And  although  one  man  may  be 
attracted  by  the  Saviour's  kindness,  and  another  may  be 
impressed  by  His  majesty  5  although  to  one  His  voice  may 
sound  like  many  waters,  whilst  to  another  it  whispers,  "  It 
is  I;  be  not  afraid;"  whilst  in  one  man's  devotion  to  his 

*  MiaU's  **  Bases  of  BeUef/'  p.  118. 
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Lord  affectibfi  may  be  the  predDminating  sentimeiit^  4nd  in 
another  adoration;  whilst  one  may  delight  to  speak  good  o( 
His  name,  and  another  be  unable  to  break  the  silence, — all 
are  agreed  in  cherishing  a  love  to  the  Sariour,  which,  how- 
ever much  they  may  deplore  its  languor,  is  a  great  contrast 
to  their  former  apathy. 

Every  Christian  exhibits  more  or  less  of  conformity  to 
his  Master's  character.  Affection  is  absorbent  of  the  loved 
one's  spirit;  and  admiration  would  fain  emulate  the  feats  at 
which  it  stands  astonied.  And  although  many  a  disciple  would 
question  if  he  himself  had  aught  of  the  Master's  spirit,  and 
would  only  be  distressed  and  humbled  to  hear  others  say 
that  he  had, — ^however  illegible  to  himself,  the  epistle  of 
Christ  is  known  and  read  of  all  men,  and  spectators  can  see 
in  his  temper  iEtnd  conduct  beauties  which  would  never  have 
been  there  unless  he  himself  had  been  with  Jesus»  True, 
he  is  not  a  perfect  transcript;  but  even  these  fragments  and 
unfinished  lines  are  a  derivation  from  a  heavenly  original. 
This  forgiveness  of  injuries  he  has  copied  from  Him  who,  in 
His  ftinction  as  a  Saviour,  forgives  each  penitent  seventy 
times  seven.  This  humiUty  he  has  imbibed  from  Him  who 
emptied  Himself,  and  became  of  no  reputation.  This  con- 
siderateness  and  condescending  kindness  he  has  learned 
firom  Him  who,  supper  being  ended,  poured  water  into  a 
basin,  and  washed  the  disciples'  feet.  This  beneficence  and 
obligingness,  this  humanity  and  evangelistic  ardour,  have 
glowed  in  his  spirit,  because  that  spirit  has  been  in  contact 
with  One  whose  meat  and  drink  it  was  to  do  the  will  of  His 
Heavenly  Father,  and  who,  in  His  career  of  disinterested 
philanthropy,  went  about  continually  doing  good.  And  thus, 
like  a  mirror,  every  Christian  gives  back  some  beauty  of  his 
Lord,  and  shows  his  love  to  Christ  by  some  reflected  love- 
liness. 

In  these  statements  we  have  the  key  to  a  true  catholicity. 
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Says  the  sectarj,  '<  The  man  who  does  not  believe  all  that  I 
believe  is  an  infidel;  and  I  shall  cut  off  as  no  Israelite  the 
man  who  cannot  pronounce    my  shibboleth."      Sajs    the 
latitudinarian,  "  To  me  it  makes  no  matter  what  a  man  be- 
lieves,    I  look  to  practice,  and  care  nothing  for  your  abs- 
tract principles.      To  me,  all  moral  men  are  alike  good 
Christians/'    But  each  is  a  grievous  error.     The  latitudi- 
narian  errs  in  fancying  that  practice  can  spring  from  any 
root  but  principle,  and  in  forgetting  that  no  immorality  is 
more  fearful  than  unbelief — ^the  attitude  of  mind  which  con* 
tradicts  and  opposes  God.     The  sectary  errs  in  making,  not 
the  Scriptures,  but  himself,  the  rule  of  faith,  and  in  insisting 
that  men  shall  believe  what  he  thinks  rather  than  what  God 
says.     The  large-minded  Christian  can  make  allowance.    He 
can  say,  'These  epistles  are  not  fac-similes;  but  they  are  both 
originals,  and  both  autographs.     Each  has  enough  of  the 
Master's  mind  to  convince  me  who  wrote  them;  and  the 
seal  of  the  Spirit  shows  that  neither  is  a  forgery.     I  should 
say  that  this  one  is  fuller  and  more  complete  than  the  other ; 
but  each  is  genuine.     Nor  is  it  of  any  consequence  that  the 
tint  of  the  parchment  varies — that  one  is  white  and  another 
rose-coloured — for  amidst  all  these  mental  complexions  there 
is  an  essential  identity  of  faith  and  affection.     Nay,  much  as 
I  lament  that  this  one  is  so  blurred  and  blotted — so  soiled 
and  tattered — I  dare  not  reject  it;  for  amidst  all  these  in- 
firmities and  inconsistencies,  and  under  all  this  dust  of  world- 
liness,  I  still  think  I  recognise  an  epistle  of  Christ.' 

We  have  here  also  a  test  of  personal  sincerity.  Faith, 
affection,  obedience, — ^trust  in  Christ,  attachment  to  Him, 
and  compliance  with  His  commands, — these  constitute  the 
Christian.  Let  each  reader  ask,  Are  these  characteristics 
mine  ?  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved.  Do  I  believe  in 
the  decease  accomplished  at  Jerusalem?  Have  I  hope 
towards   God  because  His  own  dear  Son  incarnate  has 
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finished  transgression  and  fulfilled  all  righteousness?  It 
is  to  those  that  love  Him  that  Jesus  will  give  the  crown 
of  life.  Shall  I  obtain  it  ?  Will  the  Saviour  recognise  in 
me  one  who  has  not  been  ashamed  of  Him  in  this  perverse 
generation.  "By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  disciples,  if  ye  do  the  things  that  I  command  you." 
Blessed  Jesus,  what  are  thy  commandments?  Hast  thou 
not  adopted  into  thy  code  all  the  ten  ?  and  hast  thou  not 
added,  "  Love  one  another.  Forgive  your  enemies.  This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea- 
ture. Freely  ye  have  received:  freely  give."  By  com- 
pliance with  these  requests  of  my  adorable  Master,  may  I 
be  known  to  all  as  His  disciple  ? 

Do  not  the  foregoing  remarks  in  some  measure  explain 
the  imperfections  of  Christians?  You  want  to  write  a 
letter,  and  you  are  furnished  with  pen  and  ink;  but  if 
the  paper  is  filmed  over  with  a  pellicle  of  oil  however 
subtile,  the  pen  will  skit  along  and  not  mark  a  single 
character.  Or  if  the  paper  is  saturated  witli  some  strong 
acid,  you  may  consign  to  it  all  your  views  and  all  your 
wishes,  and  when  next  you  look  at  it  the  treacherous 
surface  will  have  lost  the  inscription  and  will  be  as  blank 
and  vacant  as  ever. 

The  Gospel  is  the  greatest  of  truths,  and  when  it  is 
fairly  inscribed  on  a  human  heart  the  man  becomes  an 
epistle  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  becomes  as  much  more  import- 
ant and  noble  as  the  parchment  containing  a  king's  charter 
or  a  minstreFs  psalm  is  more  precious  than  a  sheet  inscribed 
with  provincial  news  or  the  prices  current.  He  has  got  into 
his  convictions  a  fact  which  makes  him  richer  than  all  his 
fellows,  and  he  has  got  into  his  aspirations  a  hope  and  a  pur- 
pose which  make  existence  delightful  and  hereafter  sublime. 

But  of  the  multitude  of  minds  to  whom  that  Gospel 
comes,  the  number  is  small  who  receive  it  in  power  and 
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who  retain  it  in  permanence ;  and  without  detailing  all  the 
hindrances,  we  have  hinted  at  two, — ^the  levity  that  never 
lets  it  in,  and  the  evil  passions  and  sinful  propensities  which 
do  not  permit  it  to  remain.  And  of  these  obstacles  which 
render  worldlings  altogether  impracticable,  enough  remains 
in  the  Christian  to  render  the  transcript  always  fragmentary 
and  often  feeble.  But  just  as  the  writer  takes  the  pumice- 
stone  and  rubs  off  the  greasy  film,  till  the  prepared  surface 
readily  absorbs  the  legend;  so  it  may  be  a  little  thing 
which  hinders  you  from  receiving  the  truth  as  it  is  in 
Jesus :  like  that  writer's  scroll  there  may  appear  to  be 
nothing  betwixt  the  point  of  the  pen  and  the  fair  expanse, 
and  yet  you  vainly  try  to  mark  the  letters ;  so  there  may 
be  no  particular  blemish  on  your  character,  but  a  great 
levity  in  your  temper,  and  all  the  Saviour's  earnestness  fails 
to  impress  your  heedless  mind, — till,  like  the  stone  at  once 
absorbent  and  polishing,  he  takes  some  painful  Providence, 
and,  by  sickness  or  sorrow  sobering  your  spirit,  makes  it 
susceptible  of  the  lesson  He  desires  to  teach.  And  just  as  it 
is  of  no  use  expending  ink  on  that  acidulous  surface, — as 
it  must  first  be  saturated  with  something  which  vnll  neutralise 
or  remove  it, — so  it  is  of  no  avail  expending  precepts  or 
promises  on  a  soul  pre-occupied  with  the  contrary  principle. 
It  is  of  no  avail  inculcating  bounty  on  the  churl,  or  com- 
passion on  the  misanthrope,  or  promising  answers  to  prayer 
or  help  in  trouble  to  those  who  have  no  faith  in  God's  pro- 
mises. But  God  Himself  cures  the  reluctance  by  removing 
the  malignant  leaven.  With  clean  water  sprinkling  the 
inner  man,  and  giving  a  right  spirit  by  giving  His  own,  He 
makes  the  heart  a  fleshly  tablet ;  till,  receiving  the  Com- 
forter's lessons  and  reflecting  the  Saviour's  mind,  this 
epistle  of  Christ  becomes  in  its  turn  a  joy  to  the  Church 
and  a  message  to  the  world,  repeating  the  great  revelation 
wherever  it  goes.  J.  H. 
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In  our  first  volume,  page  209,  we  gave  some  account  of 
the  Vaudois  of  the  Val  Louise.  Our  correspondent,  a  well- 
known  and  highly-esteemed  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  mentions  an  attempt  which  he  made  to  reach  a 
cavern  in  Mont  Pelvoux,  where  3000  of  the  persecuted 
Vaudois  are  said  to  have  found  a  temporary  shelter  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  cliff  and  the  coming  on  of 
night,  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Since  then,  incited  by 
Mr.  F/s  interesting  narrative,  two  friends,  of  true  "  Excel- 
sior" mettle,  have  renewed  the  effort,  and  succeeded.  In 
the  absence  of  a  fuller  account  of  their  proceedings,  ihme 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  Waldensian  history  will 
accept  the  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  : — 

"On  the  night  of  Wednesday,   May    10th,   we   slejH 
at  La  Roche,   on  the  Durance,  and  made  an  early  start 
for   the  Val  Louise,   malgre  the   torrents   of  rain   wliich 
on    both   days   had  made   travelling   very  uncomfortable. 
Happily,  it  cleared  up.     After  a  toilsome   day's  work  of 
sixteen  and  a  half  hours,  we  completed  the  chef'fVfjtuvre^ 
and  reached  the  fortified   town  of  Brian^on  just  ti»  tlu?y 
were  preparing   to  shut  the  gates  at   10  p,m.      The  Val 
Louise  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  is  the  richest  of  all  tbft 
valleys  ;  but  we  were  shocked  at  the  melancholy  and  mi?*^;- 
rable   appearance  of  the   inhabitants,  who   are   all  WtrnMi 
Catholics, — the  last  vestige  of  the  poor  Prot^;Htant«  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  cave  which  it  was  now  our  tAtyvX  Ut 
explore.     Small  in  stature,  of  a  repulsive  complex ir/ti^  ttuut^ 
bers  of  them  with  huge  goitres^  generally  tuxf/tnjtAuUul  by 
idiocy,  the  sight  of  this  people  crowding  the  vttll/?y  Mi  n 
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most  painfal  impressioiu  AU  their  m^n  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  pressed  bj  Napoleon,  and  no  donbt  the  majority 
left  their  bones  far  from  their  native  yaUey.  And  no^v-  the 
popnhition  has  so  deteriorated,  that  out  of  ninety  conscripts 
required  for  the  army  from  this  and  one  or  two  neighbour- 
ing Popish  Valleys,  there  are  not  more  than  five  or  six  men 
found  who  can  pass  muster* 

** Having  encountered  as  we  entered  the  valley  several 
men  at  different  points,  we  talked  of  the  cave,  and  were  on 
all  hands  discouraged, — *  There  would  be  ten  feet  of  snow,* 
'  There  could  not  possibly  be  time  to  do  it  that  day,*  ^  It  was 
extremely  dangerous,*  and  so  forth.  All  I  said  was,  '  Mes 
amis,  soyez  tranquils.  All  that  is  matter  of  opinion ;  after 
having  seen  the  spot  I  shall  know  the  facts.*  It  did  require 
a  resolute  wiU  to  persevere,  but  my  mind  was  made  up  ; 
and,  having  fallen  in  with  a  guard  of  the  forest,  whom  we 
found  intelligent  and  obliging,  but  who  had  never  been 
there,  we  took  him  with  us,  and  he  proved  an  invaluable 
assistant,  for  he  found  us  the  best  guide  at  the  highest  vil- 
lage of  the  valley,  distant  still  two  or  three  hours  from  the 
cave. 

"  In  due  time,  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  rocky  declivity, 
near  the  top  of  which  the  cave  is  situated,  and  commenced 
a  very  difiicult  ascent.  Anything  more  like  impossibility  I 
never  faced  ;  but  I  felt  braced  for  the  effort,  and  announced 
my  determination  to  give  it  up  at  the  approach  of  any  sen- 
sation of  danger,  but  to  stick  at  no  difficulty.  Our  Vaudois 
companion,  after  having  achieved  the  ascent  of  a  very  steep 
place,  was  seized  with  dread,  and  could  not  proceed.     I, 

therefore,  desired  him  to  sit  still  till  our  return.     Mr. 

followed  me  courageously  over  places  where  there  was  little 
to  hold  on  by  except  one's  eyebrows,  and  we  had  twice  to 
place  our  feet  on  the  shoulders  of  the  guides  to  cross  the 
face  of  a  bare  steep.     All  was,  however,  accomplished  in 
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safety,  and  Scottish  feet,  albeit  in  Bussian  shoes,  stood 
where  no  son  of  Alhion  yet  had  trod.  Our  authority  for 
this  was  that  respected  individual — the  oldest  inhabitant 
whose  memory  was  worth  anything,  namely  our  mountaineer, 
as  picturesque  and  noble  a  specimen  pf  seventy-one  as  I  ever 
beheld. 

"  You  will  now  ask  what  we  saw.  I  answer,  Nothing. 
Whatever  may  have  existed  there  four  centuries  ago,  when 
3000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  at  this  spot  by  means 
of  burning  wood  let  down  from  above  by  the  cruel  myrmi- 
dons of  Charles  VIII.,  the  only  remaining  shelter  is  a 
baume,  or  overhanging  rock,  which  could  with  difficulty 
give  cover  to  thirty  people.  We  observed,  however,  that 
the  said  rock  above  us  had  not  its  original  exterior,  and  it 
seems  very  probable  that  huge  masses  of  it  may  have  been 
broken  away  by  the  force  of  the  congealed  water  in  its  cre- 
vices,— an  hypothesis  rather  borne  out  by  the  existence  of 
a  vast  slope  of  debris,  which  forms  the  lower  portion  of  the 
ascent  to  the  rock.  The  old  man  had  never  known  it  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  is,  however  ;  and  he  pointed  out  the 
spot  where  he  and  others  firmly  believe  the  Vaudois  hid 
their  treasure,  which  has  never  yet  been  found." 
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On  the  1st  of  August  it  was  decided  by  the  House  of 
Lords  that  no  foreigner  can  hold  a  cop3rright  in  England. 
Of  course  this  judgment  does  not  apply  to  Frenchmen,  or 
the  citizens  of  those  countries  which  have  concluded  with 
Britain  a  treaty  of  international  copyright ;  but,  so  far  as 
Britain  is  concerned,  it  annihilates  the  literary  property  of 
the  musical  composers  of  Vienna,  of  the  theologians  of 
Greneva,  of  the  authors  of  America.    The  immediate  conse- 
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quenccs  cannot  fail  to  be  inconvenient.  We  are  sorry  that 
Mr.  Frescott  should  forfeit  the  six  thousand  pounds  which 
he  was  to  receive  for  the  British  edition  of  his  "  Philip  the 
Second ;"  and  we  are  still  sorrier  that  the  historian  of  the 
"Keformation"  should  forego  the  well-earned  reward  of  his 
labours.  Nor  can  it  be  for  the  good  of  native  literature 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  both  countries  are  hence- 
forth to  be  flooded  hj  cheap  reprints  of  each  other's  pub- 
lications. There  are  manj  books  which  it  costs  a  lifetime 
or  a  fortune  to  prepare ;  and  although  Bancroft  and  Fres- 
cott, Lajard  and  Macaulaj,  were  protected  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  reading  Anglo-Saxon  community,  they 
would  not  be  overpaid  for  the  contribution  which  they 
have  made  to  its  intellectual  enjoyments  and  literary  trea- 
sures. Although  it  were  even  limited  to  a  copyright  of 
five  or  ten  years'  duration,  we  trust  that  diplomacy  may 
soon  provide  a  remedy  for  the  present  grievance,  and  that 
the  same  literary  guild  which  already  includes  France  and 
England,  may  soon  embrace  America. 

The  Testimonial  to  the  gallant  Frenchman,  Lieutenant 
Bellot,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
now  amounts  to  2000/.  Of  this  sum  500/.  will  be  applied 
to  erect  a  granite  obelisk  to  his  memory  between  the 
Thames  and  Greenwich  Hospital.  The  remainder  will  be 
divided  among  the  five  sisters  of  "the  lamented  young  officer. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Dr.  Kitto.  When  thirteen  years  of  age  he  fell  from  a  height 
of  thirty -five  feet,  and  sustained  such  injury  on  the  pave- 
ment below  as  to  be  thenceforward  totally  deaf.  His  father 
was  unable  to  support  him,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
work-house.  After  considerable  vicissitudes  and  hardships 
his  literary  turn  attracted  the  notice  of  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  "Plymouth  Journal,"  and  he  was  soon  enabled  to 
give  himself  entirely  to  congenial  pursuits.     His  ^^  Pictorial 
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Bible/'  contaiiung  the  results  of  his  own  and  others'  obser- 
vations in  Eastern  travel,  and  illustrated  bj  a  profusion 
of  engravings,  first  made  him  known  as  a  popular  ex* 
pounder   of   Scripture  5    and  his   "  Biblical   Cyclopaedia," 
enriched  by  contributions  from  the  most  renowned  theolo- 
gians of  Europe,  raised  his  name  to  a  high  place  among 
modem  benefactors  to  sacred  science.     His  '^  Lost  Senses," 
and  his  "  Daily  Illustrations  of  Scripture,"  have  found  thou- 
sands of  readers ;  but  his  sad  privation  has  necessarily 
limited  the  number  of  his  personal  acquaintances.    It  is 
affecting  to  know  that,  although  only  in  his  fiftieth  year, 
his  health  is  so  shattered  by  neuralgia  and  paralysis,  the 
result  of  intense  application,  as  to  allow  faint  hope  of  his 
resuming  his  useful  labours.     Through  the  kindness  of  Her 
Majesty  Dr.  Kitto  eigoys  a  pension  of  100/.  per  annum ;  but 
having  no  other  source  of  income,  and  with  a  very  numerous 
family,  a  few  friends  are  making  an  effort  to  raise  a  fund 
which  may  save  his  library  from  dispersion,  and  lighten  to 
himself  and  his  children  the  present  affliction.    The  treasurers 
of  the  fund  are  John  Labouchere,  Esq^  M.P.  London,  and 
W.  J.  Duncan,  Esq.,  National  Bank  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh. 
Although  the  "  rebellion"  in  China  makes  slow  pro- 
gress, the  intelligence  from  that  country  continues  to  be 
highly  interesting.     During  his  recent  visit  to  Canton,  the 
Bishop  of  Victoria  saw  the  venerable  Leang-Afa,  who  was 
the  original  means  of  leading  Tae-ping-wang  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity*     According  to  the  excellent  prelate, 
"  Leang-Afa  looks  very  hopefully  upon  the  movement,  and 
says  that  the  leader,  with  all  his  faults,  is  a  sincere  believer; 
that  the  Tartars  have  always  been  the  enemies  of  God  and 
his  Gospel ;  and  that  he  believes  God  will  make  the  whole 
matter  tend  to  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom.     When 
we  separated,  he  knelt  down  and  poured  forth  his  heart  in 
prayer  aloud  for  a  rich  blessing  upon  China^  and  the  insur- 
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gent  leaders,  whom  he  evidently  regards  as  raised  up  by  God 
for  the  accomplishment  of  great  ends  in  China."  We  have 
before  us  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bums,  the  missionary 
of  the  English  Presbyterians  at  Amoy,  giving  an  account 
of  a  two-months'  tour  on  the  mainland  in  company  with 
some  native  teachers.  Great  success  appears  to  have  at- 
tended their  preaching.  In  the  village  of  Pechuia  they  left 
twenty  persons  who  had  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
the  Gospel.  Among  them  are  two  whole  families,  of  six 
members  each.  "  The  eldest  son  in  one  of  these  families,  a 
promising  youth  of  twenty,  early  showed  much  decision, 
having  on  the  birth-day  of  the  '  god  of  the  furnace,'  taken 
this  god  and  put  him  in  the  fire.  The  idol  having  been  but 
in  part  consumed,  his  mother  discovered  among  the  ashes  a 
part  of  its  head,  and  father  and  mother  together  beat  their 
son  severely;  but  some  of  the  other  Pechuia  inquirers, 
having  gone  to  comfort  the  young  man,  and  reason  with  his 
parents,  their  views  underwent  so  sudden  and  entire  a  change, 
that  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  they,  with  their  four  sons, 
brought  out  all  their  idols  and  ancestral  tablets,  and  pub- 
licly destroyed  them  in  view  of  the  people.  The  other 
family  is  that  of  a  respectable  cloth-dealer,  whose  shop  is  in 
the  same  street  with  our  lodging.  This  family  has  passed 
through  remarkable  trials,  which  seem  to  have  prepared 
them  for  receiving  the  Gospel  on  its  first  announcement, 
they  having  twice  lost  all  their  property  by  robbers;  and 
on  the  second  of  these  occasions  having  had  their  house 
burned  to  cover  the  robbers'  retreat;  when  the  whole  family 
were  obliged  to  leap  from  an  upper  story,  and  yet  escaped 
unhurt !  They  are  a  very  interesting  family,  and  have  in 
one  point  shown  more  decision  than  I  have  before  seen  in 
China,  having,  while  yet  only  inquirers,  shut  their  shop  on 
the  last  eight  Sabbaths,  even  although  two  of  these  Sabbaths 
were  market-days." 
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Let  us  stand  on  the  ridge  of  Portsdown,  and  gaze  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  surrounding  scene.  In  one  direction 
we  have  the  Southdpwns,  with  Chichester  steeple  pointing 
heavenward  in  the  distance;  in  another,  the  New  Forest, 
vast,  but  not  endless,  as  seen  from  our  present  eminence,  the 
white  cliffs  of  Purbeck  glisten  beyond ;  in  front,  bounded  by 
the  soft  undulating  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  stretches  that 
far-famed  arm  of  the  sea  which  so  long  has  borne  on  its 
bosom  the  floating  bulwarks  of  our  native  land.  There 
is  an  attraction  in  this  seaward  view  with  which  the  other 
prospects  cannot  compete:  it  is  the  attraction  of  life  and 
motion ;  for  even  though  we  may  say  to  ourselves  that  the 
tossing  waves  move  not  at  their  own  will,  but  at  another's 
bidding,  and  that  yon  tall  flrst-rate  is  the  tool  of  man,  and  is 
fashioned  by  his  hands,  yet,  to  the  imagination,  a  ship  ever 
has  been,  aCd  ever  will  be,  a  thing  of  life  ! 

Let  us,  however,  quit  the  regions  of  imagination,  and 
consider  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  moving  castle.  What 
is  a  first-rate  ?  The  "  Naval  Dictionary"  will  answer :  "  A 
vessel  of  war  having  1 10  guns  or  upwards,  or  950  men  or 
upwards."  We  will  add  to  this,  that  she  is  205  feet  long, 
50  feet  broad,  and  23  feet  deep  in  the  hold ;  that  her  main- 
mast is  212  feet  high,  or  rather  taller  than  London  Monu- 
ment ;  and  that  this  vast  mass,  composed  of  3000  loads  of 
timber,  the  average  growth  of  forty  acres  in  a  hundred 
years,  is  now  moved  hither  and  thither,  seaward  or  home- 
ward, to  battle  or  in  retreat,  independently  of  the  force  or 
direction  of  the  wind,  by  the  calm  but  irresistible  power  of 
^team. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  as  it  would  not  accord  with  our 
2  .  R 
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Space,  to  give  here  a  complete  history  of  the  gradual,  but 
steady  and  determined,  steps  by  which  we  have  progressed 
to  this  magnificent  result ;  from  the  time  (not  to  go  farther 
back  than  a.d.  1677)  when  the  tonnage  of  a  first-rate  was 
1600  to  the  present  date,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
carries  181  guns,  is  rated  at  3700  tons,  and  is  manned  by 
upwards  of  1000  men  \  we  can  only  attempt  to  weave  toge- 
ther into  a  connected  form  a  few  scattered  facts  relative  to 
the  production  of  these  leviathans  of  war,  and  especially  to 
those  improvements  of  means  which  have  rendered  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  the  largest  size  an  easier  matter  than, 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  was  that  of  ships  of  far  infisrior 
capabilities. 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to  entet*  into  a  demon- 
stration, or  even  a  description,  of  the  advantages  of  steam 
navigation  as  applied  to  the  purposes  of  attack  and  defence, 
so  obvious  must  they  be  to  the  most  casual  reflector  ;  but  as 
the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to  judge,  and  best  quali- 
fied by  experience,  must  necessarily  be  more  satisfactory 
than  our  own  conclusions,  based  merely  on  theory,  we  shall 
mention  briefiy  a  few  facts  extracted  from  our  naval  records. 
On  the  first  suggestion  of  the  application  of  the  screw  to 
vessels  of  war,  the  Slenheimy  La  Hbgue,  AjaXy  and  several 
other  vessels,  having  been  given  over  after  a  lengthened  ser- 
vice, and  destined  to  be  block-ships,  were  fitted  up  with  the 
screw  by  way  of  experiment.  The  result  wad  so  surprisingly 
successful,  that  they  were  pronounced  to  have  been  trans- 
formed from  useless  hulks  into  **  efiicient  sea-going  ships, 
possessing  powers  and  capabilities  far  exceeding  those  of 
ordinary  sailing  ships."  Stilly  though  capable  of  sailing 
nearer  to  the  wind,  that  is,  more  against  the  wind,  than 
other  vessels,  and  though  possessing  general  advantages  to 
so  high  a  degree,  as  above  evidenced,  it  was  allowed  that 
their  shape  was  not  the  best,  and  that  greater  length,  in  pro- 
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portion  to  their  breadth  of  beam,  was  required.  What  stu- 
pendous results,  therefore,  may  we  expect,  now  that  ships  of 
all  rates  have  been  and  are  being  constructed  with  an  ex- 
press view  to  this  mode  of  navigation,  and  with  all  the 
advantages  and  improvements  that  the  enlarged  and  ever- 
progressing  ideas  of  modern  science  can  suggest  ? 

The  Archimedes'  screw,  as  a  propeller,  has  only  come 
into  notice  within  the  last  few  years ;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  it  is  now  so  generally  adopted.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
little  machine,  working  unseen  beneath  the  waves,  and 
leaving  scarcely  a  trace  behind,  must  be  more  convenient 
than  the  great  unwieldy  paddle-boxes.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  that  a  vessel  furnished  with  the  screw  steam-engine  is 
fitted  up  externally  as  a  sailing  vessel,  and  thus  has  what  a 
seaman  would  consider  the  natural  powers  of  a  ship  to  fall 
back  upon,  should  any  accident  render  her  steam-power  in- 
efficient. In  war,  such  a  vessel  has  this  double  advantage, 
that  her  propeller  is  out  of  harm's  way,  and  that  if,  per- 
chance, harm  should  come  to  it,  she  will  not  be  helpless 
without  it.  We  need  scarcely  i*emind  our  readers,  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  (131  guns),  screw  steamer,  leads  our 
fleet  in  the  Baltic.  The  Royal  George^  120,  the  St.  Jean 
d^Acre,  101,  and  about  one -third  of  the  other  vessels  that 
follow  the  Duke,  are  also  screws.  We  have  screws  also  in 
the  Black  Sea,  screws  in  our  harbours,  screws  on  the  stocks 
(among  others,  the  Marlborough,  120,  at  Portsmouth) ;  and 
an  English  fleet  can  thus  be  moved  from  one  side  of  the 
world  to  the  other  with  an  almost  fabulous  rapidity. 

Apropos  of!  this  subject,  we  must  make  passing  mention 
of  the  new  steam-docks  at  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  These 
vast  works  comprise  an  area  of  seventy -two  acres,  and  con- 
sist of  two  floating  basins  of  six  acres  each,  80  feet  broad  at 
the  entrance,  of  three  dry  docks,  &c.,  the  whole  being  esti- 
mated at  a  cost  of  1,500,000/.    Truly,  if  we  would  have  our 
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hearths  and  homes  defended  by  living,  moving  fortresses,  we 
must  not  grudge  the  golden  elixir  that  brings  them  into  life. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works,  the  old  dock- 
yard of  Plymouth  and  Devonport  extended  over  a  space  of 
sixty-two  acres  three  roods;  and  though  Plymouth,  as  a 
naval  station,  is  of  more  modern  origin  than  Portsmouth, 
Woolwich,  and  others,  dating  only  from  William  III.,  it  is 
undoubtedly  not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  dockyard  in 
England. 

Before  returning  to  Portsmouth,  which,  for  various  rea- 
sons, we  shall  describe  somewhat  more  closely,  we  may 
mention  that  Woolwich  claims  to  be  the  oldest  dockyard-  in 
England,  having  been  founded,  as  were  subsequently  Ports- 
mouth, Deptford,  and  Chatham,  by  Henry  VIIL,  who  first, 
it  would  seem,  of  English  sovereigns,  saw  with  his  mind's 
prophetic  eye  the  future  importance  of  the  British  navy. 
Many  of  the  ships  now  in  use  were  built  at  Chatham  and 
Sheerness,  the  former  of  which  is  very  extensive ;  but  the 
more  modern  establishment  at  Pembroke  bids  fair,  with  its 
magnificent  haven,  to  eclipse  these,  whose  advantage  of 
situation,  as  being  near  the  metropolis,  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  days  of  electricity  and  steam.  It  may,  per- 
haps, give  some  idea  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent dockyards  to  mention,  that  Portsmouth  has  for  its 
superintendent  a  rear-admiral;  Devonport,  a  rear-admiral; 
Woolwich,  a  commodore;  Deptford,  Chatham,  Sheerness, 
and  Pembroke  respectively,  captains  in  the  royal  navy. 
Deal  has  also  a  dockyard,  but  is  managed  by  a  clerk  in 
charge,  without  any  officer  of  naval  rank.  Of  the  dock- 
yards beyond  the  boundaries  of  England  and  Wales,  Malta 
alone  has  a  rear-admiral  superintendent ;  the  others,  except 
Gibraltar,  having  not  necessarily  a  superintendent  of  naval 
standing. 

To  return  to  Portsmouth  ;  Rear-admiral  Superintendent, 
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W.  F.  Martin :  we  shall  see,  on  examining  in  detail,  no  less 
than  six  docks,  having  collectively  an  area  of  33,000,000 
square  yards;  and  among  the  buildings  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  rope-house,  1 194  feet  in  length ;  the  store- 
houses, 600  feet ;  the  hemp  and  sea-store  houses,  nearly  800 
feet ;  the  rigging  and  sail-loft,  400  feet ;  the  copper-foundry, 
the  block-house,  the  anchor-house,  the  biscuit-factory,  the 
boat-house,  the  carving -shop,  and  the  mould-loft.  These 
establishments  have  grown  up  by  degrees,  as  it  were,  around 
the  docks ;  and  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  on  the 
same  spot,  as  much  loss  of  time  and  money  is  saved  thereby. 
There  are  officers  now  Uving  who  can  remember  the  time 
when  a  vessel  had  to  go  to  one  place  for  bread,  to  another 
for  meat,  a  third  for  beer,  &c.,  while  her  commander,  im- 
patient to  meet  the  enemy  and  defend  his  native  land,  justly 
blamed  those  who  ought  to  have  provided,  but  who  had  not 
provided,  supplies  of  all  necessaries  on  the  very  spot  where 
tlie  vessel  was  built.  We  may  add,  while  on  this  subject, 
that  Lord  St.  Vincent,  great  in  battle,  but  equally  great, 
though  less  famed,  in  the  study  and  the  council-chamber, 
was  at  great  pains  to  improve  the  state  of  the  dockyards  as 
to  the  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  officers  regulating  the 
management  of  supplies ;  and  that  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Deptford,  are  now  furnished  with  victualling  yards. 
Such  labours  are  not  to  be  overlooked  or  undervalued ;  for  if 
money  be  called  the  sinews  of  war,  surely  those  supplies 
which  not  even  money  can  purchase,  unless  they  are  first  got 
ready  to  its  hand,  may  be  called  its  very  life-blood. 

We  have  mentioned  the  origin  of  Portsmouth  as  due  to 
Henry  VIII.  Leland  mentions  the  fortifications,  the  har- 
bour, the  docks,  the  victualling  offices  ;  but  his  contempo- 
raries would  have  laughed  with  scornful  incredulity,  could 
he  have  seen  into  futurity  and  prophetically  described  Na- 
smyth's  steam-hammer,  Bruneirs  block-machinery,  or  the 
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machine  wherewith  biscuits,  the  staple  of  our  navy,  are 
made.  Does  the  reader  remember  Dibdin's  fine,  albeit  ra- 
ther ponderous,  lines  ? — 

**  The  huge  sledge-hammers  round  ia  order  they  arrange, 
*  *  *  * 

And  now  twelve  anchorsmiths  the  heaving  bellows  load ; 
While,  arm'd  from  ev'ry  danger,  and  in  grim  array, 
Anxious  as  howling  demons  waiting  for  their  prey/'  &c. 

The  bellows  are  now  blown  by  steam,  and  Nasmyth's 
steam-hammer,  of  which  the  power  is  enormous,  and  which 
can  be  applied  to  driving  piles,  or  almost  any  purpose  re- 
quiring sheer  force,  is  yet  so  nicely  adjusted  that  it  can  be 
made  to  crack  a  nut  without  bruising  the  kernel!  The 
brawny  smiths  and  their  alternate  blows  are  gone  ;  the  pic- 
turesque loses,  but  the  useful  gains,  for  the  anchor  receives 
its  form  in  shorter  time,  with  incredible  saving  of  labour. 

Let  us  next  visit  the  block-house.  We  should  first 
mention  that  130,000  blocks*  were  required  annually  for 

*  What  are  these  things  of  which  so  many  are  required  ?     Reader, 
perhaps  you  know ;  and,  if  not,  perhaps  you  will  not  care  to  know,  but 

will  be  contented  to  believe  them  useful.  We 
venture,  however,  to  give  a  short  description,  trust- 
ing that  in  this  unassuming  position  the  tiresome 
letters,  x  and  y,  will  not  be  considered  obtrusive. 
First,  then,  conceive  several  pulleys  (three,  for 
instance,  as  in  the  figure),  working  on  axles 
fixed  to  the  beam  or  roof,  ab.  Again,  three 
lower  pulleys,  working  on  sudes,  fixed,  not  to  the 
immoveable  roof,  but  to  a  frame-work,  c  D,  which 
hangs  with  them.  A  rope,  fixed  at  one  extremity 
to  AB,  passes  round  all  the  pulleys  (taking  the 
upper  and  lower  alternately),  and  its  other  ex- 
tremity hangs  down  at  j?.  Now  hang  a  weight 
at  jpf  and  another  from  the  hook  in  co,  at  j^,  which 
shall  exactly  balance  it,  so  that  the  rope  is  at 
rest.    The  weight  at  x  is  supported  by  the  single  rop^  ;  but  the  strain,  or 
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the  royal  navy  alone  during  the  late  war ;  and  when  we 
add,  that  the  present  steam-machinery  does  as  much  work 
with  ten  men  as  could  formerly  be  done  by  a  hundred  and 
ten  men  without  it,  and  that  1400  blocks,  the  comple- 
ment of  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  can  now  be  made,  in 
one  day  by  four  men,  it  may  be  imagined  how  vast  is 
the  saving  of  time  and  money.  So  immediately  was  this 
apparent,  that  the  expense  of  construction  of  this  elabo- 
rate machinery,  including  the  salary  of  Mr.  (since  Sir  Mark 
Isambard)  Brunell,  for  six  years  during  which  he  laboured 
unremittingly,  was  defrayed  by  the  saving  consequent  on 
the  use  of  the  machinery  during  the  four  y^ars  next  en- 
suing. It  is  seldom  that  a  great  man  accomplishes  only 
what  he  is  at  first  trying  to  effect.  The  above  apparatus 
was  intended  at  first  merely  for  the  elementary  shaping  of 
wood  by  sawipg,  turning,  &c. ;  and  "  the  block-machinery 
was  superadded  to  the  first  design,  with  which,  however,  it 
has  interfered  so  little,  that,  in  addition  to  the  immense 
number  of  blocks  manufactured  at  the  mill,  upwards  of  one 

stretching  force,  on  the  rope  is  the  same  throughout  its  whole  length. 
This  is  both  an  experimental  fact,  and  one  that  may  be  got  at  by  reflection ; 
and  it  takes  three  times  tiiis  strain,  since  there  are  three  pulleys,  with  the 
rope  passing  round  each,  to  support  the  weight  at  y.  Hence,  the  weight 
at  y  must  be  three  times  the  weight  at  x — nearly^  for  the  weight  of  the 
lower  pulleys  and  frame-work  has  to  be  supported  too.  In  other  T^ords, 
— a  sailor  pulling  at  x  could  play  at  "  French  and  English"  with  three 
sailors  at  y ;  or  a  sailor  at  ae  can  do  three  times  as  much  work,  nearly,  as 
if  he  were  pulling  a  simple  rope  without  mechanical  aid.  We  say  nearly 
again,  because  we  must  allow  some  drawback  for  the  weight  of  the  lower 
puUeys,  and  also,  now  tl^at  the  machinery  is  in  motion,  for  the  friction  or 
rubbing  of  the  rppe  and  pulleys.  But  we  must  not  expect  you,  Miss 
Smith,  to  be  quite  so  particular;  and  when  you  see  those  ten  sailors 
yO'ho-ing  away  i^t  the  mainsail,  aided  by  two  blocks  (which  are  merely 
strong  fn^mea  containing  the  upper  and  lower  pulleys  respectively),  you 
may  say,  "Those  ten  men  are  doing  the  work  of  thirty"  without  the 
slightest  fear  of  contradiction. 
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hundred  diflferent  articles  of  wood- work  are  made  by  other 
machines,  put  in  motion  bj  the  same  engine ;  from  the 
boring  of  a  pump  of  forty  feet  in  length,  to  the  turning  of  a 
button  for  the  knob  or  handle  of  a  drawer," 

Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance  oi  the  application  of 
the  same  engines  to  great  things  and  small, — even  as  the 
commander  of  legions  disdains  not  to  inspect  the  dress,*  and 
taste  the  food  served  out  to  the  meanest  of  his  army  ;  or, 
as  the  mind  of  a  Newton  could  calculate  the  motion  of 
worlds  while  his  hands  were  occupied  in  grinding  the 
glasses  for  his  own  telescopes  ! 

That  steam  should  have  become  an  efficient  biscuit- 
baker  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  of  all  its  minor  achieve- 
ments. Yet  so  it  is  ;  the  biscuit -machinery  mixes  with 
knife-blades,  kneads  with  rollers,  and  having  performed 
these  two  preliminary  operations  more  perfectly  (such  is  the 
universal  testimony  of  those  who  have  tasted  the  resulting 
biscuits)  than  human  hands  can,  it  stamps  the  dough,  first 
flattened  out  with  unerring  evenness,  into  six-sided  biscuits, 
so  that  there  are  no  odd  corners  ;  as  in  the  comb  of 
the  bee,  no  space  is  lost,  and  neither  dough  nor  time  is 
wasted. 

We  would  fain  describe  more  minutely  the  ahnost  infi- 
nite variety  of  methods  by  which  steam  has  been  made  to 
conduce  to  the  advantage  of  naval  construction ;  but  our 
space  will  not  admit  of  it.  Be  it  remembered,  however, 
that  these  are  the  inventions  of  the  last  sixty  years ;  and 
that  we  are  now,  should  the  war  continue,  to  reap  their  full 
benefit.  Let  us,  then,  bear  cheerfully  the  trials  that  may 
await  us,  and  be  thankful  that  we,  at  the  very  centre  and 

.*  *  The  reader  may  remember  that  Omar  Pacha,  not  long  ago,  after 
beholding  and  admiring  the  evolutions  of  the  English  troops,  examined 
their  arms,  helmets,  and  other  accoutrements,  conscious  of  the  fact,  that 
he  who  would  be  successful  in  great  things  must  be  careful  in  small. 
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focus  of  manufactures  and  science,  are,  of  all  nations  in  the 
world,  best  prepared  to  meet  them.*  M.  M. 

*  The  effective  force  of  the  British  navy  consisted  in  July  1854,  in- 
cluding ships  building,  of  545  vessels  of  all  sizes.  So  rapid  are  changes 
just  now,  where  a  ship  is  one  day  on  the  stocks,  the  next  day  in  the 
water,  and  shortly  afterwards  ready  to  face  the  foe,  that  it  would  be  difS- 
cult  to  ensure  entire  correctness  of  figures.  The  following,  however,  will 
give  to  the  amateur  who  may  be  desirous  to  be  acqusiinted  with  the  sub- 
ject, a  tolerably  dear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  our  navy : — 

First-rates  (1 10  guns  and  upwards,  or  950  men  and  upwards) . .     16 

Second-rates  (80-110  guns,  or  750-950  men)    51 

Third-rates  (70-80  guns,  or  620-750  men) 23 

Vessels  of  other  rates,  and  brigs,-  schooners,  cutters,  &c 455 


545 
Of  this  number  (545)  nearly  100  are  screw  steamers, — a  large  propor- 
tion, when  we  consider  how  lately  this  mechanism  was  introduced,  and  one 
which  shows  plainly  that  our  rulers  have  not  been  asleep.    Of  the  545 
above  mentioned,  48  are  still  building,  viz. : — 

First-rates • 5 

Second-rates , 10 

Other  rates  and  brigs,  schooners,  cutters,  &c 33 

48 
Of  the  entire  number  (545)  rather  more  than  100  are  actually  manned 
and  in  service.  Subtracting,  then,  148  from  545  (since  48  ships  are  un- 
finished) we  find  a  reserve  of  nearly  400  to  fall  back  upon,  besides  the 
remaining  48,  which  the  workman's  hammer  will  soon  start  from  their 
cradles! 


BERNAKD  OF  CLAIRVAUX. 
(  Concluded.) 

We  have  seen  the  warmth  of  Bernard's  affections.  But 
his  nature  had  more  than  one  tone.  It  could  peal  forth  in 
loftiest  enthusiasm,  as  well  as  vibrate  in  softest  tenderness. 
He  did  nothing  with  half  a  heart.  It  might  be  said  of  him 
as  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Chalmersi  "his  ideas  were  pos- 
sessions." Into  the  crusading  movement  he  threw  himself 
with  such  intensity  as  to  become  the  apostle  of  the  second 
Crusade.  To  further  this  object,  he  traversed  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany ;  and  the  Germans,  not  understanding  a  word 
of  what  he  said,  caught  the  contagion  of  his  zeal,  melted  into 
tears  at  his  impassioned  glances,  and,  from  emperor  to  pea- 
sant, adopted  the  cross  by  thousands. 

He  lived  for  and  in  the  scheme  of  the  moment.  Hence 
he  was  by  no  means  tolerant.  The  tolerance  of  indifference 
was  utterly  repugnant  to  him,  and  the  tolerance  of  a  lofty 
Christian  unity  in  diversity  had  not  yet  asserted  itself.  If 
Bernard  was  feminine  in  his  tenderness,  he  was  also  feminine 
in  his  partisanships.  He  hated  when  he  did  not  love ;  and 
in  his  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  the  safety  of  those  who  believed 
it,  he  had  no  more  compassion  for  a  heretic  than  for  a  public 
poisoner.  To  attack  a  trutl\  he  believed,  was  like  wounding 
a  friend  he  loved.  All  his  opinions  were  convictions.  At 
the  very  utterance  by  Abelard  of  the  word  "opinion" 
(existimatio),  in  reference  to  an  article  of  the  faith,  he 
bursts  into  an  indignant  denunciation.  "  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  term  anything  belonging  to  our  faith  an  empty  opinion," 
he  exclaims,  appealing  to  the  "  outward  certainty  "  of  Scrip- 
tural revelation,  and  the  "  inward  certainty  "  of  the  witness 
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of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  gives  us  the  key  to  his  treat- 
ment of  Abelard  and  Arnold  of  Brescia,  both  of  whom  he 
persecuted  with  unremitting  rancour,  supplicating  their 
condemnation  from  popes  and  councils  as  a  personal  favour, 
and  sparing  no  pains  to  ensure  their  ruin,  and  actually 
endeavouring  to  work  on  the  mind  of  a  cardinal  who  had 
given  Arnold  refuge,  and  so  to  hunt  him  from  his  last 
asylum, — an  undertaking  which,  on  any  supposition  but 
that  of  Bemard^s  confusion  of  heresy  and  heretics,  would  be 
not  merely  unchristian  and  foreign  to  his  nature,  but  a 
malignity  absolutely  fiendish. 

Bernard^s  controversy  with  Abelard  is  the  obscurest 
passage  in  his  life,  and  has  been  abundantly  quarrelled  over. 
Abelard  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  commanding  genius 
and  undaunted  self-confidence.  Wherever  he  went  men 
gathered  about  him  to  learn.  He  emptied  the  schools  of 
his  rivals,  and  when  he  sought  the  seclusion  of  a  hermitage 
the  desert  was  speedily  converted  into  an  university.  He 
was  unquestionably  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual 
subtilty,  and  a  profound  metaphysician.  Nevertheless,  whe- 
ther the  highest  wisdom  did  not  rest  with  the  man  who 
refused  to  subject  spiritual  realities  to  the  anatomising  of 
the  logical  scalpel, — whether  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  are  not  held  by  prayer  rather  than  by  dialectics, 
remains  to  be  questioned.  Perhaps  Abelard  was  an  honest 
inquirer ;  his  "  Christian  Theology  "  may  to  him  have  been 
the  only  possible  solution  of  his  doubts  and  perplexities ; 
still  the  tendency  of  his  system  seems  to  have  been  to  lower 
the  objects  of  faith  into  mere  subjects  of  intellectual  exer- 
cise,— to  analyse  the  bread  of  life,  rather  than  to  feed 
on  it. 

Abelard  having  been  accused  by  Bernard  of  heresy 
invited  him  to  discussion.  Bernard  hesitated ;  he  feared  to 
encounter  the  logic  of  Abelard, — feared,  we  may  believe. 
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more  for  the  truth  than  for  himself.  At  length  he  con- 
sented. A  splendid  assembly  was  gathered  together.  Ber- 
nard read  first  passages  from  Abelard's  writings,  and  then 
refuted  them  from  the  fathers.  Abelard,  to  every  one's 
8ui*prise,  refused  to  reply,  and  anticipated  the  decree  of  the 
council  by  an  appeal  to  the  Pope.  The  Pope  was  Bernard's 
own  monk  Eugenius,  and  the  decision  was  a  condemnation 
out-and-out  of  the  obnoxious  propositions.  Abelard  retired 
to  the  monastery  of  Clugni,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Peter  the  Venerable,  and  died,  according  to  Peter,  a  me- 
morable example  of  penitence,  humility,  and  piety.  Hap- 
pily, we  are  not  called  upon  to  judge  Abelard's  faith. 
Propositions  are  certainly  extracted  from  his  works  which 
would  have  been  invaluable  to  the  Inquisition  in  those  of 
any  of  the  Reformers.  Bernard,  probably,  in  his  impetuous, 
indiscriminating  way,  attributed  conclusions  to  him  which 
he  never  drew ;  and  we  always  feel  inclined  to  accept  a 
man's  own  testimony  as  to  his  internal  convictions.  In  a 
letter  of  Abelard  toEloisa  the  following  paragraph  occurs: — 
"I  will  be  no  philosopher,  if  so  be  I  must  needs  fight 
against  St.  Paul;  I  will  be  no  Aristotle,  if  so  be  I  be 
separated  from  Christ.  I,  therefore,  worship  the  Lord 
Christ,  who  ruleth  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  and 
embrace  Him  with  the  arm  of  faith,  even  as  He  divinely 
worketh  in  the  flesh." 

Bernard's  activity  was  unbounded.  From  the  minutest 
detail  of  convent  life  to  the  remotest  political  movement 
that  concerned  the  Church, — from  the  sufferings  of  orphans 
to  the  simony  of  kings, — whatever  stirred  the  hearts  of  men 
stirred  him.  The  Church  was  his  true  fraternity,  all  the 
unprotected  his  children ;  and  yet  the  spiritual  conflicts  of 
his  meanest  monk  were  to  him,  for  the  time,  an  object  of 
engrossing  interest. 

The  affaires  de  menage  of  an  abbot  in  those  days  were 
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in  themselves  no  trifling  charge.  From  the  practical  skill 
the  loss  of  which  he  laments  in  his  brother  Gerard,  we 
glean  an  idea  of  the  ability  required  for  the  government 
of  such  a  community.  "  He  understood,"  says  Bernard, 
**  buildings,  the  management  of  fields,  gardens,  and  waters, 
and  all  the  arts  of  husbandry.  He  was  a  perfect  master 
in  all  trades,  and  could  teach  bricklayers,  workers  in  iron, 
shoemakers,  and  weavers."  Clairvaux  was  evidently  no 
community  of  sloths,  maintained  on  vagrancy,  and  fattening 
on  rich  endowments,  but  a  little,  self-contained  polity,  in 
whose  members  manifold  skill  was  as  requisite  in  various 
handicrafts  as  in  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilds  of  Australia, 
and  in  which  the  governor  needed  no  small  amount  of  prac- 
tical as  well  as  political  talent.  Monastic  institutions  in  their 
first  formation  by  no  means  "  cumbered  the  ground."  They 
were  the  "houses  of  correction," — the  "agricultural  col- 
leges" of  their  day.  They  cleared  the  backwoods  of  Europe, 
and  erected  her  schools  and  hospitals. 

The  monasteries  of  the  middle  ages  were,  moreover, 
what  the  Buddhist  monasteries  are  at  present  in  China, — 
inns  for  travellers  of  all  degrees;  and  the  duties  of  hos- 
pitality were  no  small  portion  of  Bernard's  occupations. 
It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  he  was  not  only  the  abbot 
of  one  brotherhood,  but  the  superintendent  of  an  order 
which  before  his  death  included  a  hundred  and  fifty 
houses. 

But,  besides  these  duties  of  his  calling,  his  activity 
developed  itself  in  the  most  manifold  labours.  His  preach- 
ing excited  a  crusade,  saved  many  of  the  Jews,  "  restored 
Languedoc  to  the  fold  of  the  Church,"  and  silenced  Arnold 
of  Brescia.  He  wrote  several  books  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. His  correspondence  embraces  all  subjects  and  all 
persons,  from  a  message  of  encouragement  to  a  young  lady 
of  piety  to  urgent  remonstrances  with  kings,  and  prelates. 
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''  fixing  his  dovelike  eyes  on  heaven,"  his  spirit  passed  fiom 
earth.     He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in  the  year  11  S3. 

History  can  only  recall  a  faint  shadow  of  that  g^itle  bat 
energetic  presence  which  once  filled  so  large  a  space,  and  it 
can  only  revive  a  dim  and  inarticulate  echo  of  that  voice 
which  once  melted  and  enkindled  the  hearts  of  thousands, 
**  made  in  all  things  like  unto  us."  But  it  is  joyful  to  think 
of  him  as  still  a  living  energy  in  the  universe, — as  still 
dwelling  with  us  in  the  presence  of  our  Father  and  his, — as 
still  loyally  devoted  to  the  service  of  our  common  Recon- 
ciler,— and,  while  we  contemplate  in  him  a  tme  picture  of 
the  age  amidst  which  he  once  sojourned,  to  recognise  also 
the  lineaments  of  Him  in  whose  light  he  lives  now  and  for 
evermore. 

St.  Bernard*s  nature  was  essentially  poetical;  his  elo- 
quence was  not  rhetorical,  but  impassioned, — not  that  of 
words,  but  of  images.  He  loved  nature  like  a  child  or  a 
poet.  "  The  beeches  and  oaks,"  he  said,  "  were  his  best 
teachers."  To  him  nature  was  not  dumb ;  his  meditations 
were  never  so  sweet  as  "when  labouring  in  the  fields." 

This  love  of  nature  is  the  more  remarkable  in  him,  be- 
cause it  pierced  through  a  system  of  rigid  asceticism.  A 
Roman  Catholic  biographer  relates,  with  great  unction,  the 
fact  of  his  having  attained  such  a  height  in  the  "grace"  of 
abstraction,  as  not  to  know  whether  the  room  he  had  in- 
habited for  years  had  a  ceiling  or  not;  but  he  could  not 
close  his  eyes  to  the  "forests  and  rocks"  of  Clairvaux  ;  and 
nature  was  to  him  manifestly  the  work  not  of  Ahriman,  but 
of  Ormuszd.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  his  heart 
redeemed  the  errors  of  his  intellect,  overcoming  his  ascetic 
abstraction  with  the  simpler  love  of  God's  works, — his  ascetic 
stoicism  with  the  love  of  kindred, — his  theological  hatred  with 
Christian  compassion. 

Like  all  great  and  good  men,  St.  Bernard  was  uncon- 
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sciouslj  greater  and  better  than  liis  system ;  like  most  prac- 
tical men,  he  thoroughly  believed  in  his  system ;  like  most 
popular  men,  his  system  was  that  of  his  age.  He  was  "  the 
man"  of  "the  hour."  Scarcely  a  fault  of  the  recognised 
morality  of  the  age,  scarcely  an  error  of  its  theology,  but 
was  reflected  in  his  life.  He  threw  himself,  heart  and  soul, 
into  the  movement  of  the  Crusades, — had  no  sort  of  mis- 
givings about  killing  Turks  or  persecuting  heretics, — dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  fervency  of  his  adoration  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin, — believed  in  the  reasoi^ableness  of  mediators 
between  us  and  the  Mediator, — was  a  model  of  ascetic  self- 
torture, — revered  the  Papacy  as  the  ideal  of  the  Church, 
and  the  monk  as  the  ideal  of  man^ — and  hence  became  the 
ideal  and  the  idol  of  his  contemporaries.  As  it  was,  they, 
canonised  him :  had  his  head  been  a  trifle  clearer,  they  would 
probably  have  burned  him.  But  while  his  defects  helped  to 
make  him  the  hero  of  his  own  age,  he  had  excellences  which 
made  him  a  hero  for  all  ages.  There  was  in  him  a  mixture 
of  keen  insight  into  men  with  child-like  confldingness,  of 
practical  ability  and  poetical  fervour,  of  humour  and  earnest- 
ness, of  plain  good  sense  and  impetuous  enthusiasm,  of  indig- 
nant zeal  and  lowly  self-distrust,  of  strictest  asceticism  and 
gentlest  tenderness ;  which  must  have  resulted,  and  did  re- 
sult, in  countless  inward  conflicts  and  outward  contradic- 
tions,— such  contradictions  and  conflicts  as  betoken  elements 
more  at  variance  than  mere  natural  feelings, — the  conflict 
such  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  when  he  exclaims,  "  Who  shall 
deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  ?"  And  it  is  our 
comfort  to  know  that  practically  many  of  his  errors  were 
paralysed  and  rendered  all  but  powerless  in  the  over- 
mastering grasp  of  the  greatest  of  Truths. 
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SKETCHES    IN    ORNITHOLOGY. 

No.  II. 
THE  TROCHILID^,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

INTBODUCTORY  OBSERYATIONS. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  external  aspect  of  the 
TrochilidtB  is  certainly  the  metallic  lustre  of  their  plumage. 
In  this  they  are,  if  not  unequalled,  assuredly  unsurpassed. 
We  should  seek  in  vain  to  express  in  words  the  brilliancy  of 
their  beauty. 

**  The  hue  of  roses  steeped  in  liquid  fire  " 

feebly  indicates  the  lustrous  character  which  changes  with 

the  changing  light,  and  seems  to  glow  even  like  an  uncon- 

suming  flame.     These  hues  are  spread,  more  or  less,  over 

ahnost  the  entire  plumage  of  many  species,  but  the  majority 

are  distinguished  by  a  special  brilliancy  beneath  the  throat, 

while  many 

*^  On  their  restless  fronts, 
Bear  stars,  illumination  of  all  gems.'' 

Humming-birds  have,  indeed,  been  called  the  "  jewels  ** 
of  ornithology.  Beautiful  exceedingly  are  the  ruby  and 
topaz,  the  beryl  and  the  chrysolite,  but  these  often  lie  en- 
tombed in  the  darksome  caverns  of  the  rock,  or  buried 
beneath  an  obscure  covering  of  mother  Earth,  and  in  them- 
selves are  motionless  and  insensate  things,  requiring  the  aid 
of  art  to  bring  out  their  natural  lustre.  But  our  feathered 
gems  have  the  advantage  of  life  and  action,  are  beautiful  in 
form,  as  well  as  brilliant  in  their  outward  adorning;  and, 
while  darting  from  flower  to  flower,  or  hovering  over  some 
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gotgeous  blossom,  their  graceful  and  lively  motions,  and  the 
rich  reflected  lights  thrown  from  their  lustrous  plumage, 
render  them  the  most  beautiful  objects  by  which  the  eye  of 
the  ornithologist  can  be  attracted.  The  wings  are  usually 
the  most  obscure  portions  of  the  plumage. 

We  may  here  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  occurrence 
of  this  so-called  metallic  lustre  throughout  the  general 
range  of  the  animal  kingdom,  including  therein  that  per- 
pendicular biped — the  lord  of  the  creation.  Many  people 
are  rich  in  gold  and  silver — ^and  not  a  few  abound  in 
brass — but,  notwithstanding  the  received  name  of  "Copper 
Indians,"  no  man,  not  even  an  American,  has  in  his  own 
proper  person — and  barring  the  buttons  —  a  metallic  lustre. 
Among  the  other  tribes  of  the  mammalia  that  lustre  is 
extremely  rare.  At  present  we  can  recall  only  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  exhibited — that  of  the  chrysochlore, 
or  Cape  mole,  of  which  a  portion  of  the  fur  is  radiant  with 
reflexions  of  a  green  and  copper  colour.  Throughout  the 
ornithological  kingdom  this  peculiar  adornment  is  not  un- 
frequent,  as — "On  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  with  silver, 
and  her  feathers  with  yellow  gold."  It  is  also  very  striking 
among  some  birds  allied  to  the  thrushes;  is  well  known  to 
invest  a  great  portion  of  the  peacock  as  in  a  kingly  coat-of- 
mail ;  but  is  most  sumptuously  manifested  among  the  many 
exquisite  forms  of  the  Trochilidae.  In  the  descending  scale 
the  next  great  class. is  that  of  flshes;  and,  truly,  amid  the 
great  waters  we  behold  the  wonderful  works  of  the  Lord. 
When  we  consider  the  obscurity  in  which  at  a  certain  depth 
of  ocean  all  things  are  enshrouded,  it  is  surprising  to  perceive 
so  much  emblazoned  lustre  emerging  from  the  sunless  deep, 
where  no  human  eye  can  ever  behold  its  beauty.  But  so  it 
is.  There  are  few  created  things  more  resplendent  than  many 
of  the  southern  flshes,  among  which  all  metallic  splendour  is 
combined  with  the  milder  effulgence  of  the  hues  of  flowers^ 
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the  whole  harmonising  with  a  chaste  fulness  of  effect  which 
Titian  and  Rubens  might  envy,  but  could  never  equal. 
For  what  reason,  it  has  been  asked,  has  all  this  lavish 
adornment  been  bestowed  on  creatures  which,  as  we  sup- 
pose, can  scarcely  discern  each  other  amid  the  dim  per- 
petual twilight  of  the  deep  ?  *<  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophj." 
Does  not  the  same  Shakespearian  observation  apply  with 
equal  truth  to  the  "  waters  beneath  the  earth  ?" 

Among  the  countless  tribes  of  insects  we  have  also 
innumerable  examples  of  this  bright  effulgence  in  its  highest 
state.  The  •*  Diamond  Beetle"  {Entimus  imperialis)  is 
richly  inlaid  with  all  precious  gems;  and  many  butterflies 
are  emblazoned  with  gold  and  silver.  No  mention  need  be 
made  of  shells.  Even  among  the  still  lowlier  forms  of 
worms  or  verms  (^Annelida)  we  find  the  golden  aphrodyte, 
a  slug-like  creature,  partially  covered  by  silky  hair  of  bright 
metallic  lustre,  varying  as  the  play  of  light  falls  on  it 
through  the  wavering  and  translucent  sea. 

Although  all  humming-birds  are  small  in  size,  there  is  a 
considerable  range  in  their  dimensions  from  Mellisttga  mi' 
nima — of  which  a  plate  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent 
number — which  is  the  least  of  all  birds,  to  the  compara- 
tively bulky  Trochiltts  gigas,  the  sapphire-winged  species 
{Pterophanes  Temminckii),  and  one  or  two  others,  which 
are  longer,  and  nearly  as  large  as  swallows.* 

*  Mr.  Gould  regards  the  vervain  humming-bird,  or  Melluuga  A«- 
milis  of  Gosse,  as  identical  with  his  own  MellUuga  minima*  Mr.  Gosse 
considers  it  distinct,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  dimensions  being  greater 
than  those  assigned  to  the  other  by  Linnseus,  Latham,  &c. — See  Birdt  qf 
Jamaica,  p.  128.  Yet  in  a  pleasant  passage  in  another  work  by  the 
same  author  we  find  as  follows  :—>'*  And  the  moat  minuie  of  birds,  the 
tiny  vervain  humming-bird  {M^llimtga  humilii)^  not  larger  than  a 
schoolboy's  thumb,  utters  a  song  so  sweet,  but  of  sounds  so  attenuated 
withal,  that  you  wonder  who  the  musician  can  be,  and  are  ready  to  think 
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As  all  the  species  are  confined  to  the  New  Worldj  we 
need  scarcely  say  that  no  humming-bird  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  although  the  term  Trochilus,  by  which  they  are 
now  distinguished,  is  an  Aristotelian  one.*  Their  distribu* 
tion  over  ihe  Western  World  is,  however,  exceedingly  exr 
tensive.  Captain  King,  during  his  survey  of  the  Southern 
coasts,  met  with  numerous  individuals  of  this  apparently 
feeble  family  flying  about  during  a  snow-storm  near  the 
inhospitable  Straits  of  Magellan;  and  two  species  have  been 
long  known  to  extend  far  into  the  Northern  continent  of 
America.  These  latter  are  the  ruff-necked  humming-bird 
(Trockilus  rufus),  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  Nootka 
Sound,  and  afterwards  traced  by  Kotzebue,  along  the 
Western  shores,  as  far  as  the  61st  degree  ;  and  the  Northern 
humming-bird  (  Trockilus  colubris,  Linn.),  so  well  described 
by  Alexander  Wilson,  and  recently  found  by  Mr.  Drummond 
breeding  near  the  sources  of  the  Elk  river.  It  is  known  to 
wing  its  summer  flight  at  least  as  far  north  as  the  57th 
degree.  Of  course  these  are  in  such  localities  migratory 
species,  which  seek  a  more  genial  climate  before  the  approach 
of  winter. 

The  situations  in  which  the  Trochilidse  occur  are,  indeed, 
almost  as  varied  as  their  outer  aspect.  Some  rejoice  in  the 
moist  air  of  the  denser  forests ;  others  in  gardens  or  in  flowery 
glades ;  while,  during  recent  years,  the  most  notable  disco- 
it  the  voice  of  an  invisible  fairy ;  when  presently  you  see  the  atom  of  a 
performer  perched  on  the  very  topmost  twig  of  a  mango  or  orange-tree, 
his  slender  beak  open,  and  his  spangled  throat  quivering,  as  if  he  would 
expire  his  little  soul  in  the  effort." — A  Naiuralisfs  Sojourn  in  Jamaica f 
p.  179. 

*  The  etymology  of  the  French  name  colibri  is  not  distinctly  known. 
According  to  Buffbn  it  is  a  Caraib  word,  or  at  least  derived  from  the 
West  Indies,  while  Lesson  and  others  regard  it  as  a  corruption  or  com- 
bination of  col  brilliant,  in  reference  to  the  so  frequent  fiery  lustre  of 
the  neck. 
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yeries  in  this  department  of  ornithology  have  been  made  at 
a  vast  height  among  the  mountains.  Sir  William  Jardine 
has  kindly  put  into  our  hands  a  letter  from  Professor  Wil- 
liam Jameson,  of  the  University  of  Quito,  in  which,  refer- 
ring to  the  Trochilus  Stanleys  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

'*  Meanwhile  I  enclose  a  specimen  of  humming-bird, 
which  must  be  considered  as  very  rare  ;  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  I  procured  a  very  few  specimens.  The 
most  interesting  point  of  its  history  is  the  locality  which  it 
inhabits, — the  snowy  summits  of  Pichincha, — feeding  from 
the  flowers  of  Sida  PichinensiSy  a  charming  plant,  which 
springs  from  the  barren  sandy  surface  surrounding  the  crater, 
and  displaying  large  violet-purple  flowers.  The  plant  has  no 
branches,  and  the  little  bird,  insect-like,  flutters  round  the 
flowers,  and  is  remarkably  quick  in  its  movements.  It  only 
appears  when  the  plant  is  in  full  flower,  and,  probably, 
in  a  few  weeks  it  will  be  impossible  to  procure  a  single 
specimen.** — MS.  Jardine  Hall  Library. 

Some  are  confined,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  within 
a  narrow  range.  Mellisuga  minima^  so  well  known  in 
Jamaica,  does  not  occur  in  Continental  America,  nor  even 
in  Cuba.  The  island  of  Juan  Fernandez  produces  two 
species  ( Troch,  Stokesii  and  Fernadensis)  unknown  on  the 
adjacent  continent.  Of  others,  again,  the  range  is  widely 
extended,  both  as  relates  to  permanent  occupation  and  the 
movements  of  migration.  King's  humming-bird,  Mr.  Darwin 
informs  us,  is  found  over  a  space  of  2500  miles  on  the  west 
coast,  from  the  hot  dry  country  of  Lima  to  the  forests  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  least  one  of  the  North  American 
kinds  ( T,  colubris),  a  summer  visitant  in  Canada,  is  found 
during  winter  in  the  Havannah  ;  and  the  Nootka  Sound 
species  (  T,  rufus)  no  doubt  performs  a  corresponding  move- 
ment from  north  to  south  along  the  eastern  shores. 

The  great  wave  of  migration  may  be  said  to  be  towards 
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the  tropics  in  winter,  and  from  them,  either  northwards  or 
southwards  according  to  the  hemisphere,  in  summer.  Cer- 
tain hardier  kinds,  however,  remain  throughout  the  year  in 
Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  and,  according  to  Captain  Beechej,  the 
same  occurs  in  Northern  California.  Audubon  is  of  opinion 
that  hununihg-birds  perform  their  migratory  moyements  in 
the  night. 

Of  all  the  North  American  regions,  Mexico  may  be 
regarded  as  the  richest  in  this  splendid  group.  Above  sixty 
species  have  been  there  collected.  In  the  southern  division 
of  the  New  World,  Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Venezuela,  were  long 
considered  as  their  strongholds ;  but,  as  already  mentioned, 
numerous  and  most  radiant  species  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered among  the  lofty  recesses  of  the  Cordilleras.  In 
summing  up  the  various  members  of  the  family,  we  believe 
that  considerably  above  three  hundred  species  of  humming- 
birds are  now  known  to  naturalists.* 

The  food  of  humming-birds  consists  chiefly  of  minute 
insects,  for  which  they  are  perpetually  probing  among  the 
deep-sunk  nectaries  of  tubular  flowers.  But  that  they  also 
pursue  flies  on  the  wing  is  certain.  A  large  species,  called 
the  mango  humming-bird,  has  been  often  seen  just  before 
night-fall,  hawking,  as  it  were,  around  the  tops  of  trees 
where  there  were  no  blossoms,  and,  manifestly,  from  its 
motions,  in  pursuit  of  prey.  On  the  whole,  the  opinion  of 
these  birds  being  very  insectivorous  seems  to  prevail  in 
recent  times ;  yet,  as  the  contrary  idea  pervades  the  writings 
of  several  well-instructed  naturalists,  we  shall  here  exhibit 

*  Mr.  Gould's  sumptuoas  work  on  the  Trochilidse  consists,  at 
present,  of  six  parts.  Two  more  are  in  preparation ;  and,  from  what  we 
know  of  the  author's  activity  and  extent  of  correspondence,  we  may  fairly 
infer  that  these,  after  no  great  lapse  of  time,  will  be  followed  by  others  of 
still  greater  value.  We  shall  then  rejoice  to  receive  from  Mr.  Gould  a 
systematic  resume  of  the  whole. 
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both  sides  of  the  question,  the  truth,  no  doubt^  lyii^  lA  the 
'*  golden  mean/' — their  food  being  mingled,  if  not  multi*' 
farious. 

Alexander  Wilson  informs  us  (in  his  '^  American  Orni- 
thology")  that  Mr.  Coffer,  of  Virginia,  raised  two  young 
humming-birds  from  the  nest,  and  kept  thetn  caged  for  some 
months,  feeding  them  on  honey  dissolved  in  water.  As  that 
saccharine  liquid  frequently  tempted  various  flies  towatds  the 
cage  and  cup,  the  birds  amused  themselves  by  snapping  at 
them  on  the  wing,  swallowing  them  eagerly,  and  this  so 
frequently,  that  these  insects  must  have  formed  no  inconsi- 
derable portion  o^  their  food,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  Peale 
had  two  young  humming-birds  raised  from  the  nest.  They 
flew  about  the  room,  and  would  frequently  perch  on  Mr» 
Peale's  shoulder.  When  the  sun  shone  strongly,  they  were 
observed  to  dart  after  the  motes  that  floated  in  the  lights 
and  which,  we  may  presume,  to  their  eyes  resembled  rather 
flies  than  honey.  In  the  summer  of  1803,  a  nest  of  hum* 
ming-birds  was  brought  to  Wilson.  They  were  nearly  fit 
to  fly.  One  of  them  actually  flew  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  and,  falling  against  a  wall,  was  killed.  On  the 
ensuing  morning  its  companion  had  just  a  glimmering  of 
life.  A  gentle  and  considerate  lady  having  placed  it  in  her 
bosom,  it  began  to  revive,  and  when  she  dissolved  a  piece 
of  sugar  in  her  mouth,  and  placed  the  bill  therein,  the  little 
creature  sucked  with  great  avidity.  In  this  manner  it  was 
brought  up  to  a  life  of  independence  in  a  cage.  It  lived 
there  for  three  months,  feeding  itself  on  a  solution  of  loaf- 
sugar  in  water,  a  mixture  which  it  preferred  to  honey  and 
water.  Fresh  flowers,  besprinkled  with  this  liquid,  were 
given  it  every  day,  and  in  them  it  showed  great  delight, 
hovering  from  one  to  another,  as  if  in  an  dpen  parterre.  By 
some  means  it  got  at  large,  and,  flying  about  the  room,  so 
injured  itself  that  it  died.    Wilson  adds  that  he  has  seen  this 
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Northern  humming-bird,  for  half-im-hour  at  a  time,  darting 
at  those  little  groups  of  insects  that  join  their  choral  dances 
in  the  evening  air,  retiring  to  rest  on  an  adjoining  twig,  and 
speedily  renewing  the  attack  with  a  dexterity  "that  sets 
all  our  other  fly-catchers  at  defiance."  He  opened  great 
numbers  of  these  birds,  and  examining  the  contents  of  their 
interior  with  a  glass,  found  them,  in  three  cases  out  of  four, 
to  consist  of  broken  fragments  of  minute  insects. 

The  late  Hey.  Landsdown  Guilding,  long  resident  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  best  naturalists  who  ever  lived 
within  the  tropics,  informs  us*  that  he  has  often  shot 
humming-birds,  through  whose  beaks,  when  not  wounded  in 
the  throat,  he  has  sucked  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  purest  nectar. 
This  was  rather  greedy  in  a  grown-up  clergyman,  and  just 
the  converse  of  the  American  lady's  proceedings,  as  above 
referred  to.  When  the  fluid  is  difficult  to  reach,  Mr. 
Guilding  has  known  the  calyx  pushed  aside,  or  perforated ; 
or  the  tongue  is  passed  along  the  calyx  through  the  petals, 
when  the  corolla  is  large  and  deep,  or  closed  up  by  the 
internal  organs.  "  In  twelve  years,  I  have  only  seen  a  single 
instance  of  a  Trochilus  poised  in  the  centre  of  a  dancing 
swarm  of  gnats,  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  continued 
to  pick  at  and  devour."  Mr.  Rennie  is  wrong  in  supposing 
that  all  so-called  nectariphagous  birds  would,  on  proper 
scrutiny,  be  found  to  feed  on  insects.  He  doubts  their 
power  of  suction,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of  the 
tongue.  He  was  probably  unacquainted  with  its  true  struc- 
ture. That  tongue  is  long,  sublinear,  and  capable  of  con- 
siderable protrusion.  Its  principal  free  portion  consists  of 
two  diaphanous  united  tubes,  which  pour  the  nectar,  by 
suction  and  capillary  attraction,  through  a  common  aperture 
into  the  oesophagus.    At  the  apex  these  tubes  have  a  pair  of 

*  Naturalist's  Magazine,  vol,  vii.,  p.  569. 
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elastic  processes  cut  into  liplets  (hbretta)  bj  which  the 
nectar  is,  as  it  were,  wiped  up  from  the  vegetable  organs  in 
which  it  is  contained. 

Mr.  Bullock  ("  Six  Months  in  Mexico")  had  nearly 
seventy  humming-birds  in  cages,  and  kept  them  alive  for 
several  weeks.  He  fused  a  syrup  of  sugar  and  water  into 
earthen  cups,  in  which  he  afterwards  inserted  flowers, 
chiefly  the  bell-shaped  corollas  of  the  great  aloe  {Agava 
Americana).  Into  the  latter  the  little  prisoners  frequently 
inserted  their  bifld  tongues,  drawing  up  the  luscious  con- 
tents. But  the  observance  of  those  at  liberty  gave  abundant 
evidence  of  their  insectivorous  propensities.  Innumerable 
spider  webs  stretched  from  the  projecting  tiles  of  a  portion 
of  his  dwelling  to  the  trees  in  the  garden,  and  he  frequently 
watched  with  much  amusement  the  cautious  peregrinations 
of  the  humming-birds,  which,  advancing  beneath  the  webs, 
entered  the  various  labyrinths  and  cells  in  search  of  en- 
tangled flies;  but  as  the  larger  spiders  showed  flght  in 
defence  of  their  larders,  the  feathered  invaders  were  often 
compelled  to  retreat,  and  when  in  actual  danger  would  shoot 
ofi*  like  sunbeams,  and  with  such  swiftness  as  to  be  traced 
only  by  the  luminous  glow  of  their  refulgent  plumes.  Mr. 
Darwin  observed  humming-birds  in  the  wooded  island  of 
Chiloe  (south  latitude  42  degrees),  where  the  climate  is 
extremely  moist.  They  flitted  from  side  to  side  amidst  the 
dripping  foliage,  and  also  frequented  open  marshy  ground 
where  a  Bromelia  grew.  Hovering  near  the  thick  beds  of 
that  plant,  they  every  now  and  then  darted  downwards 
towards  the  ground.  At  the  period  of  the  year  referred  to 
there  were  scarcely  any  flowers,  and  none  whatever  near 
the  beds  of  Bromelia.  Hence  Mr.  Darwin  was  sure  their 
search  was  not  for  honey,  and  on  opening  their  interior,  he 
could  distinguish,  aided  by  a  lens,  many  minute  morsels  of 
the  wings  of  dipterous  insects,  probably  gnats. 
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Their  nests,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  mosses,  the 
cottony  or  silken  down  of  plants,  and  lichens,  are  bound  up 
and  strengthened  by  the  glutinous  net-work  of  spiders'  webs. 
Mr.  Guilding  has  frequently  seen  humming-birds  enter  his 
stable  in  search  of  the  required  material.  The  eggs,  so  far 
as  we  know,  are  invariably  two  in  number,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Trochiltts  hirsutus^  which  is  alleged  to  lay  only 
one.* 

The  males  and  females  are  said  to  sit  by  turns,  and  they 
have  several  broods  in  a  single  season.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  we  can  account  for  the  abundance  of  birds  which  lay  so 
few  eg^.at  a  time.  Mr.  Kirk,  in  a  communication  to  Sir 
William  Jardine  ("  Naturalist's  Library,"  vol.  ii.),  describes 
the  proceedings  of  the  ruby  hununing-bird.  "  Her  man- 
ner of  construction  was  very  ingenious:  bringing  a  pile  of 
small  grass  or  lichen,  she  commenced  upon  a  small  twig 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  immediately  below  a 
large  leaf,  which  entirely  covers  and  conceals  the  nest  from 
above,  the  height  from  the  ground  being  about  three  feet. 
After  the  nest  had  received  two  or  three  of  these  grasses, 
she  set  herself  in  the  centre,  and  putting  her  long,  slender 
beak  over  the  outer  edge,  seemed  to  use  it  and  her  throat 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mason  does  his  trowel,  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing,  rubbing  to  and  fro,  and  sweeping 
quite  round.     Each  visit  to  the  nest  seemed  to  occupy  only 

*  Of  course  humming-birds'  eggs  are  the  least  of  all  eggs.  They 
almost  look  like  peas.  The  largest  t%g  we  ever  heard  of  is  that  of  which 
accounts  reached  Europe  in  the  course  of  1851  as  having  occurred  in 
Madagascar.  It  measured  thirteen  inches  in  length,  eight  in  diameter, 
and  its  longest  circumference  was  thirty -three  inches.  Its  capacity  was 
equal  to  eighteen  pints,  or  six  times  greater  than  that  of  the  ostrich.  Its 
contents  were  equal  to  148  ordinary  hens'  eggs.  It  was  discovered  in  an 
alluvial  stratum  near  a  stream,  and  the  bones  of  an  enormous  bird,  since 
called  EpyomiSf  were  discovered  in  the  same  locality,  and  nearly  at  the 
same  time*    Neither  was  recent,  the  egg  itself  being  a  mere  shell. 
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a  couple  of  secondd,  and  her  absence  finom  it  not  more  than 
as  many  minutes.  In  a  few  hours  after  I  saw  the  nest, 
which  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  finished  one.  I  expect 
to  find  an  egg  there  to-daj."  The  materials  ^nplojed, 
however,  seem  to  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  oountry. 
The  hardj  species,  which  in  summer  migrates  as  far  north 
as  the  Elk  River,  makes  great  use  of  the  downj  seeds  of 
an  anemone,  bound  with  a  few  stalks  of  moss  and  lichen. 
The  period  of  incubation  seems  rather  short,  from  ten  to 
twelve  days,  according  to  the  kind.  Audubon  sajs,  the 
young  are  ready  to  fly  in  a  week, — a  statement  contradicted 
by  Waterton,  and  not  confirmed  by  other  writers. 

Although  the  species  in  general  are  shy  and  easily  dis- 
turbed, exceptional  cases  of  an  interesting  kind  occur.  In 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  a  humane  and  kindly  disposition 
in  St.  Vincent's,  a  pair  may  be  said  to  have  been  almost 
domesticated.  They  built  for  many  years  on  the  chain  of  a 
lamp  suspended  over  the  dining- table,  and  there  they  brought 
up  several  broods,  although  the  room  was  hourly  occupied 
by  the  family.  However  large  a  party  might  be  assembled, 
the  parent  birds  would  enter  freely,  and  passing  close  along 
the  faces  of  the  guests,  ascended  to  their  young  without  alarm. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  bring  these  charming  birds 
alive  to  England.     Dr.  Latham  informs  us  that  two  young 
individuals  of  the  kind  called  mango  humming-bird,  were 
once  brought  in  safety  to  our  shores.     One  of  them  lived  for 
two  months  after  its  arrival,  the  other  did  not  survive  many 
days.     Sir  Henry  Englefield  and  Colonel  Sloane  were  both 
witnesses  to  these  little  creatures  taking  honey  from  Lady 
Hammond's  mouth  with  their  bills.     Azara  relates  how  Don 
Pedro  Melo,  the  governor  of  Paraquay,  kept  a  humming- 
bird, which  was  caught  full-grown,  for  the  period  of  four 
months.     It  flew  about  the  house  at  liberty,  knew  and  re- 
cognised its  master,  whom  it  would  salute,  and  follow  and 
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fly  around  for  food.  At  such  times  when  Don  Melo  took  a 
cup  of  clear  syrup,  and  inclined  it  to  one  side,  the  bird  would 
plunge  in  its  tiny  beak,  and  feed  freely.  He  also  spread  be- 
fore it  many  a  bright  consummate  flower;  and  thus  the 
charming  creature  lived  as  sumptuously  as  if  on  bright 
savannahs,  by  the  verge  of  leafy  forests,  or  the  banks  of 
streams.  We  need  scarcely  record  its  fate  (the  frequent  one 
of  pets),  as  occasioned,  during  the  absence  of  its  fond  master, 
by  "  the  negligence  of  domestics." 

During  the  breeding  season,  in  their  natural  state,  they 
are  jealous  and  passionate,  flying  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  face  of  the  human  intruder,  and  striking  at  the 
eyes  of  birds  vastly  larger  than  themselves.  Fernando 
Oviedo  ("History  of  the  WeSt  Indies")  gives,  indeed,  an 
alarming  account  of  their  fiery  and  irrepressible  temper: 
"  When  they  see  a  man  climb  y®  tree  where  they  have  their 
nests,  they  flee  at  his  face,  and  stryke  him  in  the  eyes,  com- 
mying,  goying,  and  retumying  with  such  swiftness,  that  no 
man  woulde  ryghtly  believe  it  that  hath  not  seen  it."  But, 
in  spite  of  their  irascible  habits,  these  resplendent  creatures 
are  universal  favourites  wherever  they  show  themselves;  and 
in  the  sweet  serenity  of  early  day,  who  would  not  rejoice  in 
their  radiant  presence  among  the  opening  flowers? 

*'  When  morning  dawns,  and  the  blest  sun  again 
Lifts  his  red  glories  from  the  eastern  main, 
Then  through  the  woodbines,  wet  with  glittering  dews, 
The  flower-fed  humming-bird  his  round  pursues. 
Sips,  with  inserted  bill,  the  honeyed  blooms. 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams ; 
While  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  the  splendour  of  his  gorgeous  breast. 
What  heavenly  tints  in  mingling  radiance  fly  I 
Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye. 
Like  scides  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show, 
Now  sink  to  shade,  now  like  a  fomaceglow ! " 
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The  wings  of  humming-birds  are  long  and  powerful,  in 
proportion  to  the  weight  they  have  to  carry.  Their  exterior 
outline  is  much  curved,  and  the  general  form  resembles  that 
of  the  swift,  so  well  known  for  its  incessant  powers  of  flight. 
Each  individual  wing-featlier  is  narrow,  its  plumules  or 
component  parts  being  extremely  £brm  and  compact^  and 
thereby  rendered  more  efficient.  This  peculiar  texture, 
when  the  wings  vibrate  rapidly,  no  doubt  produces  that 
humming  sound  from  which  the  family  derives  its  name. 
No  air  passes  through  or  between  the  feathers,  which  in 
closeness  resemble  the  membranous  wings  of  bees,  and  hence 
the  same  result.  The  shafts  of  the  quills  are  strong  and 
elastic,  and  in  certain  species,  called  sabre-winged  humming- 
birds (genus  Ca»ipy/op^^rM*,Swainson),  are  extraordinarily 
developed  at  the  base,  the  quill  portion  being  ahnost  as 
broad  as  the  plume.  The  tail  is  also  powerful,  and  full- 
feathered,  although  a  singular  exception  is  supposed  to 
occur  in  one  species  (^Trochilus  enicunts),  in  which  it  is 
said  there  are  only  six  feathers  in  the  tail — the  smallest 
number  known  in  any  bird. 

The  migrations  of  the    feathered  tribes  have  in  all 
ages  been  an  object  both  of  wonder  and  of  pleasing  specu- 
lation;  but  in  no  instance   do  these   movements   appear 
more    marvellous    than    when    considered  in   relation    to 
such  feeble  tribes.     The  broad-winged  stork  "  observes  the 
time   of  his   coming;'*    the   sustained  and  long-continued 
flights  of  the  eagle  and  the  albatross  seem  only  commensu- 
rate with  the  obvious  power  of  their  "sail-broad  vans;" 
but  how  is  our  admiration  increased  when  we  observe  that 
instinctive  energy  exercised  by  the  frailest  of  the  feathered 
tribes,  which  aforehand  we  should  expect  to  see  dispersed, 
like  thistle-down,  even  by  the  breath  of  the  morning!    As 
an  example  of  the  -continuous  flight  of  these  fragile  creatures, 
we  may  mention  that,  as  birds  of  passage,  they  occur  in  the 
"  vexed  Bermudas,"  duriner  their  autumnal  migration,  being 
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probably  blown  out  of  their  more  direct  course  through  the 
Southern  States  of  America. 

We  desire  not  to  have  our  feelings  and  affections  for  the 
things  that  be  very  greatly  guided  by  utilitarian  views ;  and 
we,  therefore,  in  no  way  hold  any  bird  in  less  esteem  for  its 
excellency,  because  it  may  not,  like  the  eider-duck  or  swan, 
be  of  much  commercial  value.  We  know  not  that  humming- 
birds  nowadays  actually  serve  us  greatly  in  any  way,  or, 
at  least,  on  any  other  principle  than  the  gracious  one  that — 

V  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever.*' 

The  ancient  Mexicans,  however,  transformed  their  feathers 
into  superb  mantles  in  the  days  of  Montezimia;  and  the  pic- 
tures extolled  by  the  *' gentle  Cortes"  (alas!  for  Christian 
inroads  unaccompanied  by  Christian  love,)  were  embroidered 
by  their  plumy  coats-of-mail.  The  capital  of  the  Aztec 
nation  rejoices  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Tzizunzan,  be- 
stowed upon  it  by  reason  of  the  humming-birds  which  so 
abound  in  its  vicinity,  and  with  the  golden  garments  of 
which  the  statues  of  their  gods  are  clothed.  According  to 
Ward  ("Mexico  in  1827"),  the  Indians  of  Patzquara  are 
still  famous  for  that  plumy  art.  They  form  figures  of 
"  Saints"  with  the  feathers  of  humming-birds,  executed 
with  great  delicacy,  and  no  doubt  distinguished  by  a  more 
halo-like  lustre  than  any  which  ever  fiUed  the  cowl  of  St. 
Francis,  or  shone  from  St.  Dominic's  shaven  crown. 

The  bill  in  this  family  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
groups.  In  some  it  is  very  small,  and,  although  slender, 
short.  In  others  it  is  lengthened,  and  curved  downwards, 
as  among  the  creepers.  In  a  few  it  is  bent  upwards,  in  a 
form  but  seldom  seen.  In  several  it  is  so  remarkably  drawn 
out,  as  it  were,  that  it  actually  exceeds  the  entire  length  of 
the  bird's  body.  All  these  diversified  forms  are,  as  usual, 
found  to  be  in  fine  adaptation  to  the  habits  of  the  respective 
species.  J.  W. 

{To  he  continued,) 
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Whatever  it  may  import,  tbere  is  no  "sign  of  tbe 
times  ^'  more  conspicuous  than  the  honour  put  upon  labour 
and  the  high  rank  sustained  by  working-men.  Despite  the 
dark  theories  and  hoarse  murmurs  of  Preston  agitators,  who 
would  set  up  "Labour"  as  the  Nemesis  of  "Capital,'*  we 
think  that  never  in  the  history  of  this  world  was  labour  so 
honoured,  or  so  honourable,  as  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. What  is  capital  but  the  pyramid  which  the  brain 
and  hand  of  toil  erect,  brick  by  brick  ?  And  who  will  deny 
that  some  of  the  most  symmetrical,  if  not  the  loftiest,  of  these 
pyramids,  have  been  raised  from  the  very  base  by  working- 
men  ?  Could  the  serf  of  the  olden  time  stand  up  again  to 
witness  the  wages  and  the  privileges  of  the  workers  of  to- 
day, he  might  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  he  had  risen  on 
the  "  new  earth"  for  which  inspired  prophets  prepared  gar- 
lands of  richest  imagery.  He  would  find  princes  and  peers, 
philosophers  and  poets,  now  wearing  alike  as  decorations 
the  insignia  of  industry.  He  would  find  idlers  regarded  as 
wasters  in  society,  and  producers  alone  deemed  worthy  of 
laurels.  Nor  have  the  achievements  of  labour  ever  been  so 
marvellous.  We  need  not  go  far  for  examples.  We  have 
only  to  think  of  the  brief  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
first  princely  projection  of  a  Great  Exhibition  of  the  indus- 
try of  all  nations  and  the  day  on  which  it  stood  as  a  glorious 
realisation.  We  have  only  to  reflect  on  the  almost  match- 
less process  by  which  60,000  sheets  of  more  than  Sibylline 
potency  are  sent  from  Printing-House  Square  before  nine 
every  morning.  We  have  only  to  look  at  that  barge-load  of 
dirty  rags  floating  up  the  river,  and  remember  that  in  a  few 
days  it  will  be  metamorphosed  by  labour  into  the  "  Times'' 
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ne^espaper,  and  wiU  convey  intelligence,  all  but  ubiquitous, 
to  tlie  palaces  of  royalty  and  the  cottages  of  peasantry 
throughout  the  world. 

This  contemplation  oflen  makes  us  feel  glad  and  grate- 
ful that  we  are  living  Englishmen ;  for  in  England's  cata- 
logue of  honours  there  is  not  one  which  stands  pre-eminent 
over  those  attained  by  its  industry.  Englishmen  know  how 
to  work.  So  much  do  they  love  work,  and  so  much  has  a 
bountiful  Providence  given  them  to  do,  that  but  for  the 
millions  of  pounds  annually  wasted  in  the  nurseries  of  dis- 
ease, improvidence,  and  crime,  there  need  not  be  an  able- 
bodied  pauper  in  the  country. 

But  if  we  can  boast  that  Englishmen  know  how  to 
labour,  we  fear  that  we  cannot  say  that  they  know  how  to 
rest.  This  is  a  great  defect  in  their  national  character. 
An  Englishman's  is,  perhaps,  the  most  jaded  and  weary  life 
in  the  world,  while,  from  the  superlative  greatness  of  his 
privileges,  it  might  be  the  most  elastic  and  happy.  His 
rest  is  often  turned  into  weariness,  and  his  recreations  are 
usually  labour  in  disguise. 

Observe  a  group  of  Neapolitans  round  their  dish  of  mac- 
aroni, or  a  company  of  Frenchmen  fraternising  over  eau  sucre^ 
and  you  will  see  contentment,  repose,  tranquillity.  Follow 
an  Englishman  let  loose  from  his  day's  labour,  and  see  how 
he  walks  through  the  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none;  finding  nothing  but  fatigue,  for  it  is  rest  that  he 
requires,  and  it  is  excitement  that  he  seeks.  Stand  by  the 
evening  throng  on  a  Spanish  alameda,  and  learn  from  the 
artisanos  of  Spain  how  to  enjoy  a  walk.  To  an  English- 
man a  walk  is  no  enjoyment,  unless  there  be  a  terminus  at 
the  farther  end, — a  game,  a  ploy,  a  spectacle:  it  is  not 
enough  that  his  friends  are  at  his  side,  and  that  every  step 
is  a  progress  health -wards. 

Here  is  a  Turk,  who  has  earned  his  scanty  piastres,  and 
2  T 
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on  his  mat,  with  his  mocha  and  his  "  pipe  of  repose,''  he-ia 
80on  immersed  in  all  the  delights  of  an  undisturbed  serenity. 
But  in  trying  to  attain  the  Turkish  kefy  we  have  heard  of  a 
rather  fast  Young-Englander,  who  got  through  twenty-five 
cigars  in  a  single  eyening.  And  many  of  our  readers  must 
have  seen  a  German  family  enjoying  an  excursion  on  the 
Bhine.  They  did  enjoy  it.  Young  and  old  seemed  happy, — 
cheerful,  social,  amusable,  living  in  the  surrounding  scenery 
and  letting  in  all  the  gladness  with  which  earth  and  air 
were  teeming.  But,  alas  for  John  Bull,  with  his  subjects 
f^nd  satellites!  Grudging  the  bill  he  paid  at  the  last  hotel 
—  grumbling  at  the  steam-boat  dinner  —  regretting  that 
they  did  not  take  another  route — hoping  that  they  will  soon 
come  to  something  better — lecturing  his  wife  for  bringing 
so  much  luggage--and  scolding  his  servant  for  forgetting 
the  guns  and  fishing-tackle — he  "vexes  himself  in  vain," 
and  till  he  adopt  a  new  system,  it  is  evident  that  he  may 
travel  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  reach  the  last  of  his  days, 
without  overtaking  rest  and  enjoyment. 

Everywhere  is  a  bustle.  Englishmen  make  most  things 
toilsome.  Princes  in  wealth,  our  merchants  go  always  top- 
speed;  and,  goaded  by  ambitious  lusts,  they  rush  past  every 
breathing  station.  Even  "  voices  of  warning  that  announce 
to  us  only  the  ineyitable,"  fail  to  arrest  them  at  a  goal  of 
repose.  And  only  think  of  the  day  and  night  routine  of  a 
West-End  season  being  considered  enjoyment,  whilst  many 
of  the  devotees  have  to  spend  succeeding  months  of  ennui  in 
recovering  the  wasted  energies  of  the  system ! 

With  the  feverish  element  which  has  got  into  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament,  what  we  exceedingly  need  is  calm, 
repose — the  art  of  resting.  But  without  entering  farther  at 
present  into  a  subject  which  deserves  the  best  consideration 
of  those  loorkersy  who,  withal,  are  thinkers,  we  cannot  for- 
bear to  add  our  persuasion  that,  above   all  races  of  our 
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human  family,  the  Englishman  requires  ^^  the  Sabbath  of  the 
liOrd;"  and  in  order  to  get  the  good  of  it,  he  would  need 
to  make  it  a  religious  resting.  He  would  need  to  discard 
aU  worldly  anxieties  from  his  mind,  and  surrender,  unre- 
sencedly,  to  the  holy  and  soothing  influences  of  which  the 
day  is  full,  and  in  virtue  of  which  it  becomes  to  its  ob- 
servers so  fraught  with  healthful  renovation  and  reviving 
elasticity. 

But  as  soon  as  the  religiousness  of  the  Sabbath  is  de- 
stroyed, we  believe,  that  to  a  nation  like  ours,  there  will 
be  an  end  of  its  restfulness.  Not  to  speak  of  the  numbers 
who  must  toil,  if  others  are  to  play, — ^the  thousands  and 
myriads  to  whom  the  Sabbath  will  become  a  day  of  drudgery 
if  it  is  to  be  made  to  the  million  a  day  of  amusement, — we 
hold  that  all  such  projects  as  the  opening  on  Sunday  of 
Museums,  the  Crystal  Palace,  &c.,  are  only  an  aggravation 
of  our  national  distemper.  It  is  prescribing  a  dram  where 
the  disease  is  a  fever.  It  is  providing  a  rest-ruining  excite- 
ment to  those  who  are  dying  for  want  of  repose. 

The  devil  is  the  great  task-master ;  and  whether  in  the 
form  of  slavish  toil  or  riotous  excitement,  his  great  object  is 
to  keep  up  the  bondage.  It  was  to  destroy  the  works  of  the 
devil  that  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  and  it  is  He  who 
says^  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  And  not  the  least  part 
ef  that  "  rest,"  into  which  believers  even  now  "  enter,"  is 
the  physical  repose  and  spiritual  renovation  of  a  sanctified 
Sabbath. 

T.  H.  T. 


THE  EARNEST  STUDENT .♦ 

John  Mackintosh,  the  youngest  son  of  William  Mack- 
intosh, Esq.,  of  Geddes,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  January  9, 
1822.  Besides  all  the  advantages  of  a  refined  and  improying 
society,  in  his  early  home  he  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  a 
pious  and  affectionate  mother ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
exhibited  from  the  outset  that  gentle,  truthful,  and  loving 
nature  which  distinguished  him  to  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Academy  he  gained  the  first  medal  of 
his  class  in  each  of  the  seven  successive  years ;  and  when  he 
afterwards  went  to  Glasgow  College,  he  obtained  the  highest 
honours  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Logic  classes.  Here,  too, 
besides  the  classical  enthusiasm  which  teachers  like  Ramsay 
and  Sandford  urged  to  its  fullest  fervour,  the  mind  of  the 
young  student  was  destined  to  receive  a  still  better  inspira- 
tion. His  tutor,  James  Halley,  gave  him  Baxter's  "  Saints' 
Rest,"  and  the  reading  of  it  solemnised  his  spirit  and  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  the  unseen  realities;  and,  chiefly 
through  conversations  with  older  students,  he  was  ere  long 
conducted  into  the  enlargement  and  peace  of  the  Gospel. 

*  **  The  Earnest  Student ;  being  Memorials  of  John  Mackintosh. 
By  the  Rev.  Norman  Macleod,  Minister  of  the  Barony  Parish,  Glasgow. '^ 
A  book  of  no  ordinary  interest.  Full  of  the  most  instructive  materials 
and  admirably  compiled,  we  are  sure  that  a  career  of  unusual  popularity 
awaits  it ;  nor  can  any  student  peruse  it  without  being  quickened  by  its 
example  of  candour,  assiduity,  and  happy  self-consecration.  As  a  fine 
trait  of  catholicity  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
that  he  has  devoted  the  proceeds  of  his  publication  to  the  missions  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  was  a  member.  Mr. 
Macleod  himself  is  a  distinguished  minister  of  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland. 
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Instead  of  law,  his  destination  now  became  tbe  Christian 
ministry;  and  at  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Heidelberg,  Geneva, 
and  eventuallj  Tubingen,  he  spent  six  years  in  preparations 
which  promised  to  make  him  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
pastors  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  His  application 
was  intense.  He  frequently  spent  at  his  desk  from  thirteen 
to  fifteen  hours  a-day  >  and  so  exact  and  systematic  were  his 
habits,  that  on  every  subject  which  he  touched  his  acquisi- 
tions were  scholar-like  and  thorough.  Those  who  wish  to 
trace  his  shining  path  must  peruse  Mr.  Macleod's  ^Memoir* 
For  the  sake  of  our  student-readers  we  must  be  content  to 
indicate  a  few  of  those  features  which  made  him  so  dear  to 
his  friends  and  so  conspicuous  among  many  generous  and 
aspiring  companions. 

As  the  basis  of  other  excellence,  he  possessed  a  mind 
rich  in  warmth  and  cordiaHty,  with  all  the  sagacity  and  in- 
sight which  attend  sincerity,  and  powerful  in  that  most  for- 
midable kind  of  strength,  a  conscientious  perseverance.  He 
was  a  wide  and  ardent  lover.  He  loved  Nature.  He  loved 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics.  He  loved  fine  pictures  and 
fair  buildings.  He  loved  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  his 
College  friends,  as  it  is  not  the  lot  of  many  to  be  loved. 
And  when  his  affections  at  last  were  given  to  a  Heavenly 
Friend,  no  consecration  could  be  more  entire,  no  gratitude 
more  personal.  In  loving  so  many  objects  he  was  happy. 
We  admire  and  envy  him.  To  his  fresh  and  truthful  nature 
existence  was  radiant  with  beauty,  and  religion  was  the 
fulness  of  joy.  And  if  any  of  us  are  without  a  pursuit  or  a 
pleasure,  it  is  not  because  the  imiverse  is  empty,  but  be- 
cause our  eyes  are  shut  or  our  souls  are  dead. 

Every  year  thousands  of  young  Britons  are  conning  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  human  genius;  but  how  rarely 
do  any  catch  a  true  classical  enthusiasm !  To  how  few  is 
Virgil  or  Homer  a  companion  for  life  I     To  how  few  is 
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Rome  or  Athens  the  Mecca  which  they  long  to  visit  ere 
they  die !  But  some  will  be  able  to  enter  into  the  feelings 
with  which,  at  seven-and-twenty,  John  Mackintosh  ramped 
through  the  storied  scenes  of  Italy: 

**  The  thought  that  Virgil  had  actually  gazed  upon  those 
waters,  and  gathered  inspiration  and  expansion  of  soul  from 
contemplating  those  far-off  mountains,  was  thrilling  to  my 
spirit,  and  more  than  rewarded  me  for  my  pilgrimage  to 
Mantua.  Satisfied  that  ^  the  boy  is  father  of  the  man,'  and 
that  the  impressions  of  youth  affect  the  whole  after-tone  and 
character  of  the  mind,  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  moulders  of 
the  vis  Vtrgilii;  and  now  that  I  have  seen  them,  I  think  that 
I  can  better  comprehend  that  glorious  spirit.  What  ideas 
of  life,  of  solitude,  of  melancholy,  must  he  have  learned  from 
the  lonely,  wandering  Mincio ;  what  yearnings,  what  desires 
from  the  bounding  mountains!  To  the  north,  an  unknown, 
mysterious  world,  serving  for  eternity;  to  the  south,  the 
hills  that  separated  him  from  Rome — the  earthly  heaven 
and  idol  of  every  Roman.  I  confess,  that  in  the  tame  plains 
of  Lombardy  I  had  yet  seen,  I  could  not  fancy  a  Virgil 
being  reared;  but  Mantua  will  do — nay,  Shakspere  upon 
Avon,  with  the  Severn  for  his  muse,  was  not  better  off." 

Nor  can  any  one  feel  as  Mackintosh  felt  in  visiting 
Rome,  unless  amidst  Latin  poets  and  historians  he  has 
"nourished  a  youth  sublime." 

"  Oct,  20,  1849.— An  epoch  in  my  life  I  Of  course  I  lay 
awake  all  night,  thinking  of  what  was  before  me.  Very 
early  in  the,  morni||g,  as  Lucifer  indeed  was  just  soaring 
above  the  horizon,  we  started  for  Rome.  When  day  dawned, 
I  discovered  the  desolate  majesty  of  the  Campagna  through 
which  we  were  passing,  and  which,  on  this  side,  for  more 
than  twenty  miles,  separates  Rome  from  common  Italy. 
Broom,  furze,  brambles,  and  ferns,  cover  the  whole  face  of 
this  remarkable  country,  and  the  scanty  attempts  at  cultiva- 
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tian  serve  011I7  to  render  the  wilderness  more  apparent.  It  is 
not  that  the  soil  is  bad  or  incapable  of  produce,  as  in  some 
parts  of  Tuscany— -no,  the  vineyards  and  fields  immediately 
around  Rome  attest  the  contrary — but  that  the  common 
sympathy  of  mankind  appears  to  have  assigned  this  depth  of 
mourning  to  the  widowed  queen  of  nations.  No  other  homage 
more  fitting  to  departed  greatness — no  setting  more  appro- 
priate to  be  desired.  The  soul  is  thus  attuned  to  melancholy 
long  before  you  reach  the  walls  of  the  Eternal  City ;  and  wese 
it  possible,  you  would  weep,  but  that  your  sympathy  lies  too 
deep  for  tears.  I  never  before  felt  such  emotions  as  crowded 
this  morning  in  my  heart,  nor  shall  I  perhaps  ever  again, 
except  I  were  privileged  to  visit  Gleddes,  Greece,  or  Pales- 
tine !  Two  miles  farther  on,  we  reached  the  tomb  of  Nero, 
and  from  this  point  Rome  was  visible.  Like  one  bereft  of 
reason,  I  called  on  the  voiturier  to  stop,  took  my  knapsack, 
paid  him,  and  descended. 

"  After  investigating  this  sarcophagus — I  satiated  myself 
with  gazing  on  the  Apennines,  and  recognising,  from  the 
line  of  rising  fog  and  glancing  water,  the  course  of  the 
Tiber.  I  then  turned  rpund  and  looked  on  Rome.  The 
Apennines  were  precisely  as  I  had  pictured  them,  only  more 
beautii^l ;  approaching,  however,  too  near  the  city  on  the 
sOuth,  instead  of  bearing  away  in  hazy  outline  towards 
Lucania  and  Apulia.— ^About  a  mile  from  Rome  I  reached 
the  Ponte  Molle,  near  which,  I  think,  were  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  French  army  during  the  siege.  Sad  havoc 
among  the  trees,  whole  rows  of  which  were  felled ;  and  the 
partial  demolition  of  the  bridge  attested  the  recent  hand  of 
war.  I  was  able,  however,  to  cross  with  the  aid  of  planks. 
Before  me  now  rolled  the  yellow  Tiber,  and  my  heart  and 
head  filled.  It  looked  familiar,  and  I  recognised  it  as  an 
old  aequmtanee.  St.  Peter's  and  the  Castle  of  San  Angelo 
appeared  on  the  right  bank ;  on  the  left  a  multitude  of 
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domes  .and  towers.  Walking  on  a  mile  through  a  long 
suburb,  I  at  length  reached  the  Porta  del  Fopolo,  when, 
after  regarding  the  further  havoc  on  the  Villa  Borghese, 
without  the  gate,  I  uncovered  my  head,  and  entered  the 
Eternal  City  I " 

Could  the  spirit  of  Arnold  or  Bunsen  have  been  stirred 
more  profoundly  ?  And  when  at  last  repaid  by  such  ecstatic 
emotions,  who  would  grudge  the  durance  of  Bchool  <»r  the 
long  vigils  of  college  ? 

Like  most  ardent  students,  Mackintosh  was  warmly 
attached  to  his  teachers,  and  it  was  the  felicity  of  his  frank 
and  open  nature  to  win  their  friendship  in  return.  When 
attending  the  Natural  Philosophy  course  in  Edinburgh  he 
so  gained  the  regard  of  Professor  James  Forbes  that  he 
invited  him  to  accompany  him  in  a  Continental  tour  in  the 
summer  of  184L  The  charming  scenes  through  which 
they  passed,  and  the  society  still  more  charming  of  a  friend 
who  lit  up  every  spot  with  the  gladness  of  his  spirit  and 
the  profusion  of  his  information,  left  on  the  youthful  pilgrim 
an  ineffacable  impression,  and  henceforth  Continental  wan- 
dering became  his  favourite  pastime  and  an  important  part 
of  his  education.  Perhaps  he  indulged  in  the  luxury  too 
freely ;  but  with  his  social  disposition,  his  sound  judgment, 
and  his  rare  susceptibilities  of  enjoyn^ent,  we  have  seldom 
known  a  young  traveller  on  whom  foreign  scenes  had  a 
more  expanding  and  elevating  influence,  accompanied  with 
less  injury  to  his  home  affections  and  his  piety ;  and  it  is 
long  since  we  have  read  any  similar  composition  with 
deeper  interest  than  the  journals  of  his  Swiss  and  Italian 
tours*  The  reader  has  already  had  a  specimen  of  his 
rapture  in  scenes  of  classical  consecration.  The  following 
extract  may  show  how  he  could  appreciate  works  of  art, 
and  how  little  pedantry  and  conventionalism  mingled  with 
his  admiration  :•-« 
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"  Milan  Cathedral.  After  a  rapid  survey  I  entered  by 
the  western  door.  The  people  who  paced  the  nave  served 
to  illustrate  its  vast  proportions,  such  pigmies  did  they 
seem.  The  effect  was  very  imposing ;  by  degrees  I  allowed 
myself  to  advance — gazing  above,  around,  and  forwards ; 
and  of  a  truth  I  felt  that  there  could  be  religion  expressed 
in  a  building.  It  is  one  of  the  few  ^  temples  made  with 
hands'  that  seem  to  be  at  all  adequate  to  the  conception — 
the  dim  light,  the  gigantic  pillars,  the  heavenward  bearing 
of  all — shall  I  say  the  mystery  and  indefiniteness  of  the 
edifice  ? — all  pointed  to  that  faith  which  is  sublime  yet 
lowly,  revealed  yet  hidden.  I  was  solemnised,  tranquillised, 
awed,  encouraged.  •  .  .  The  structure  is  vast,  and  of  solid 
marble — a  quarry  having  been  bequeathed  for  the  purpose 
by  one  of  its  founders.  Although  so  massive,  it  rises  very 
clean  from  the  ground,  and  has  an  air  of  particular  lightness 
and  elegance  beyond  all  I  have  ever  seen :  no  doubt  this  is 
greatly  owing  to  its  vast  number  of  tall,  sky-pointing 
minarets.  •  .  .  Each  of  these  is  surmounted  by  a  full-length 
figure,  angel  or  saint ;  and  the  effect  of  this  in  white  marble, 
seen  against  a  clear  light -blue  sky,  is  altogether  inde- 
scribable. .  •  .  From  its  foundation  till  now  it  lias  never 
been  without  scaffolding  in  some  quarter  or  other,  having 
been  brought  thus  gradually  to  its  present  state,  which  is 
not  even  yet  that  of  completion.  Is  not  this  fact,  which 
applies  to  so  many  cathedrals,  significant  of  the  religion 
itself,  which  so  far  from  having  yet  completed  its  part  in 
the  world  and  being  now  effete,  has  not  yet,  I  verily 
believe,  reached  the  climax  of  its  wonderful  and  awful 
destinies?" 

Both  in  Britain  and  America,  it  has  been  remarked  that 
young  theologians  have  often  lost  their  spirituality  and 
fervour  whilst  studying  at  Continental  universities.  It 
would  appear^  however,   that  Mackintosh  lost  little>  whilst 
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gaining  much.  From  Greneva  he  writes  to  a  friend : — ^^It 
would  be  difficult  to  give  the  result  of  my  winter's  residence 
here  in  so  many  words ;  for  it  consists  more  in  an  enlarged 
horizon,  mentally,  theologically,  and  spiritually,  than  is 
definite  acquisitions.  Still  my  mind  has  gone  through  ft 
process  in  many  points,  which  must  have  been  usefol,  eyen 
though  it  has  only  brought  me  back,  I  am  happy  to  say,  to 
what  I  held  before,  but  which  I  now  hold  more  int^ligently, 
more  thankfully,  more  humbly.  I  speak  especially  with 
regard  to  the  evidences  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Record.  I  do  think  it  la 
well  for  certain  minds,  and  especially  those  which  are  io 
guide  and  guard  others,  to  be  shaken  out  of  traditions,  and 
brought  to  accept  and  welcome  the  truth  as  though  they 
were  the  first  to  whom  it  had  been  presented.  It  becomes 
then  a  living  element  in  our  minds  and  hearts,  and  every 
after  detail,  as  well  as  every  action  of  our  lives,  muat  feel 
this  influence :  commonplaces,  unreal  opinions,  unreal  words 
vanish,  and  we  feel  the  freshness  of  the  truth,  and  diffuse 
its  savour  all  around." 

The  following  letter  to  his  biographer  shows  how  care- 
fully he  observed  and  how  deeply  he  reflected :  "May  it 
not  be  said  that  the  movement  of  our  age  is  towards  Ufe? 
I  sometimes  fancy  that  I  can  discern  three  epochs  in  the 
Reformed  Churches,  corresponding  in  the  mai|i  to  those 
three  weighty  epithets, — via,  Veritas,  vita.     The  Reformers 
themselves,  no  doubt,  laid  the  stress  chiefly  upon  the  first 
{via).     It  was  on  this  Popery  had  gone  most  asttsj,  ob- 
scuring the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone.    The 
epoch  following  was   essentially  dogmatic  (yeritas),  when 
the  Doctors  drew  up  ^  systems^  of  the  truth.     It  was  now, 
indeed,  Christ  as  Veritas;  but  the  dogma  taken  alone  led  to 
coldness,  dogmatism,  sectarianism,  and  formality*     Happy 
will  it  be  for  the  Churchy  i^  not  fprgetting  the  other  two, 
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she  shall  now  be  found  moving  on  to  the  third  development 
of  Christ  as  vUa, — the  lifej  which  will  regulate  the  two 
foTTo&v  aspects,   while  it   consummates  and  informs  them 
This  Ufe  must  develope  the  individual,  and  on  individuals 
the  Church  depends ;  for  in  Grod's  sight  it  is  no  abstraction/' 
In  the  same  spirit  he  writes  to  another  friend :  "  There  is 
first  the  kernel  to  be  possessed  and  held  fast  in  the  adorable 
person  of  the  Lord  Jesus — God  historically  manifest  in  the 
flesh,  and  profoundly  adapted  to  all  the  wants  of  our  spiritual 
being ;  then  there  are  the  Scriptures  which  set  Him  forth 
in  His  person,  character,  and  teaching.     I  feel  we  very 
much  require  to  get  back  from  doctrines  and  systems  crys- 
tallised, into  a  more  living  and  life-giving  form  of  the  truth. 
In  other  words,  we  must  know,  love,  and  have  constant 
intercourse  with  Christ  as  our  God,  Saviour,  Friend,  and 
Brother ;  and  all  the  rest  must  and  will  emanate  from  this. 
We  must  begin  at  the  centre,  and  not  at  the  circumference, 
— which  all  systems  are  liable  to  do.     Religion  is  love  even 
more  than  light.     I  believe  a  more  diligent  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  Spirit  and  prayer,  will  eminently  lead 
to  this."    And  to  the  same  effect  he  concludes  a  letter  to 
his  mother :  '^  'My  Lord  and  my  God.'    Yes,  it  is  to  address 
Christ  thus  as  if  seeing  Him  face  to  face,  conversing  with 
Him  as  a  man  with  his  friend ;  it  is  this  that  overpowers 
our  souls,  humbles  us  in  the  dust,  under  a  sense  of  unlimited 
love  and  kindness,  and  makes  us  daily  taste  of  heaven  upon 
earth.     What  majesty,   what  beauty,   what  purity,  what 
compassion,  what  grace,  what  tenderness,  what  strength  ! 
Ah  I  yes.   He  is  our  all  in  all.     Without  Him,  undone ; 
when  we  come  to  Him,  vile ;  when  we  are  with  Him,  vile, 
but  not  despised,  not  abhorred,  not  cast  off — no;  welcomed, 
washed,  clothed,  justified,  sanctified,  presented  with  a  new 
heart  and  new  affections  fitted  to  reflect  His  own  image, 
and  to  live  and  do  something  for  His  glory.    Alas !  that  we 
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should  ever  leave  His  feet,  and  be  oontoit  to  live  wilhoat 
hearing  Jlis  voice,  and  experiencing  His  sweet  r^aid*" 

Such  was  the  life  which  he  strove  to  realise.  It  was 
not  only  in  teaching  his  Sabbath-ehuss  and  attending  the 
Students'  Missionary  prayer-meeting,  and  visiting  his  dis- 
trict of  the  West  Forty  that  he  felt  himself  the  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  in  writing  a  College  theme;,  or  reading  a 
work  of  philosophy,  he  would  not  be  content  unless  he  felt 
that  he  had  the  approving  eye  of  his  Master ;  and  amidst 
Alpine  grandeur  and  Italian  enchantment  his  rapt  spirit 
seldom  rested  till  it  bore  its  exulting  tribute  to  their  wonder- 
ful Creator.  On  the  top  of  Highland  mountains,  and  in 
spots  of  surpassing  beauty,  he  would  read  chapters  of  the 
Bible,  and  so  give  to  them  a  reciprocal  enhancement, — 
setting  the  Revelation  in  a  frame-work  of  created  loveliness, 
and  brightening  the  landscape  with  beams  from  the  upper 
sanctuary ;  and,  although  on  a  different  principle,  we  find 
him  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  reading  through  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

In  the  fatigue  of  a  pedestrian  journey,  he  brought  on  a 
pulmonary  hemorrhage,  which  ended  in  a  quick  decline.  His 
afflicted  relatives  found  him  at  Tiibingen  dying,  but  for  a 
few  weeks  it  was  their  privilege  to  enjoy  his  society  and  hear 
his  testimony  to  the  Saviour's  preciousness.  '^  Love  Jesus," 
was  his  last  charge  to  each  of  the  friends  who  stood  around 
his  dying  bed ;  and  on  the  11th  of  March,  1851,  he  went  to 
be  with  that  Saviour,  "  which  is  far  better," 
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I  LOVB  regularity.  All  that  divides  time,  all  that  serves 
as  a  frame-work  to  life,  has  for  me  the  greatest  charms.  I 
love  to  convert  into  a  law  occupations  the.  most  insignificant ; 
they  become  thus,  in  my  eyes,  chains  to  keep  back  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  or,  at  least,  landmarks  to  direct  its  course. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that,  every  year  towards  the  end 
of  October,  I  make  a  little  excursion  to  the  Sal^ve.*  I  go 
to  salute  thence  the  last  fine  days,  the  last  verdure.  I  go 
to  gather  up  poetic  stores;  and  though  I  carefully  abstain 
from  venturing  a  rhyme  on  "  Autumn  Leaves,"  these  dead 
leaves,  whether  motionless  in  the  road,  or  tossing  at  the 
north  wind's  pleasure,  fill  my  soul  with  a  mild  melancholy, 
vrith  a  sadness  exquisitely  sweet.  I  contemplate,  with 
anxiety,  those  that  are  still  struggling.  I  interest  myself 
in  their  last  efforts.  It  seems  as  though  they  leave,  with 
regret,  the  branch  which  gave  them  birth !  Now  I  would 
strengthen  their  tottering  stalks ;  now  I  laugh  within  my- 
self at  this  useless  compassion ;  I  approach  the  tree ;  I  shake 
it ;  and  before  the  poor  leaves  are  at  my  feet,  I  am  shocked 
at  mj  barbarity. 

In  1835  my  annual  excursion  had  new  charms.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  Jubilee.f  In  all  the  festivals  of  that  grand 
epoch,  one  idea  had  pursued  me,  and,  in  my  eyes,  hovered 
over  aU  those  rejoicings, — ^the  sublime  and  sombre  idea  that, 

*  The  Saleve  consists  of  two  mountains,  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Sal^ve.  It  is  two  leagues  from  Geneva,  and  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the 
citizens,  on  the  same  principle  that  Hainpstead  is  a  resort  of  the  Lon- 
doners  and  Arthur's  Seat  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh. 

t  The  commemoration  of  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 
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at  the  preceding  Jubilee>  not  one  of  us  was  in  being,  and 
that  at  the  next  not  one  that  would  not  have  ceased  to  be. 
Well,  after  those  days,  in  which  so  many  emotions,  so  many 
remembrances,  had  taught  us,  with  eloquent  voice,  that 
all  is  fleeting,  fragile,  evanescent,  I  was  fain  to  be  alone 
with  mjself  in  some  spot  as  little  subject,  as  might  be,  to 
the  empire  of  change;  I  wished  to  sB,y  to  mjself  somewhere, 
^*  Thus  it  was  a  century  ago,  and  thus  it  will  be  a  century 
hence."  Mountains  only  can  inspire  this  language.  Clothed 
with  a  short  thick  grass,  which  seems  ever  the  same  $  used 
by  time,  like  all  things  else,  but  in  a  manner  imperceptible 
to  us ;  ever  crumbling,  yet  ever  erect,  they  behold  genera- 
tions and  ages  pass  away  at  their  feet.  Their  birth  is 
shrouded  in  mystery ;  the  epoch  of  their  destruction  is  lost 
in  the  night  of  ages  to  come,  almost  in  eternity.  They  link 
the  past  to  the  future — mute  witnesses  of  our  grandeur  and 
of  our  decay— awful  sentinels  placed  there  by  the  Creator 
to  remind  the  children  of  men  of  their  insignificance  and 
utter  nothingness. 

This  was  not  my  sole  reason.  At  the  foot  of  the  Sal^ve, 
on  the  borders  of  Savoy,  is  a  little  village,  whither  people 
seldom  resort  save  to  disport  themselves  or  to  die.  Singular 
village,  where  common  life  is  unknown,  where  you  meet 
none  but  joyous  bands  of  vigorous  pedestrians,  or  some  few 
pale  invalids  sadly  strolling  on  their  asses ! 

These  spots,  so  smiling  and  so  melancholy,  offered  me, 
at  the  close  of  1835,  a  special  interest.  Some  inhabitants 
of  southern  France,  chased  from  their  fatherland  by  a  ter- 
rible scourge  (the  cholera),  had  sought  there  an  asylum; 
and  though  I  had  found  among  them  neither  relations  nor 
friends,  yet  they  were  my  countrymen ;  and  the  village  had 
received,  in  my  eyes,  a  sort  of  consecration.  Thus,  wend- 
ing my  way  towards  the  mountain,  I  involuntarily  con- 
nected the  humble  Savoyard  hamlet  with  the  remembrances 
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of  our  common  country.  Momex  reminded  me  of  Marseilles, 
of  its  lovely  skies^  its  laughing  shores,  and  of  its  wounds  yet 
bleeding.  My  eyes  dwelt  more  willingly  on  some  bald  rock 
than  on  the  fields  yet  green :  for  at  Marseilles  there  are  no 
meadows ;  the  wild  thyme  of  the  Sal^ve  reminded  me  of  the 
pretty  farigoule  of  the  Froyen9al  mountains,  and  I  sought 
to  discern  in  it  some  degree  of  the  aromatic  odour  so  grate- 
ful to  southern  senses.  My  sight  not  being  of  the  longest, 
Bothing  prevented  me  from  placing  here  and  there,  instead 
of  the  beeches  and  oaks,  some  of  the  wild  fig-trees  which 
erown  our  rocks ;  and,  if  I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  seek 
for  figs,  I  could,  at  least,  prick  my  fingers  in  gathering 
those  poor  blackberries,  which  are  of  every  clime,  and  find 
early-home  reminiscences  even  in  my  scratches. 

I  had  already  been  ascending  some  minutes,  and  the 
Sal^ve  panorama  was  unrolling  itself  in  all  its  magnificence. 
It  was  about  nine.  Some  fogs  had  hung  low  till  then  over 
the  plain ;  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  gradually  drawing 
them  up ;  and,  suspended  like  an  immense  tent,  they  seemed 
motionless,  and  as  if  loth  to  quit  the  land,  which  soon  was 
to  be  abandoned  to  them  by  gloomy  November.  How  fine, 
how  touching,  are  these  last  victories  achieved  by  the  sun ! 
How  sweet  are  the  last  smiles  of  nature  !  One  would  say 
that  the  gracious  God,  who  governs  her,  would  conceal  from 
us,  as  long  as  possible,  the  approaches  of  the  death-season, 
and  revive  in  us,  by  these  evanescent  renewals  of  spring 
and  summer,  the  consoling  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
year.  Yes !  resurrection  3  I  love  to  make  use  of  the  word. 
The  physical  world  is  invested  with  all  its  beauty  only 
when  connected  with  the  moral  and  religious  world.  If 
spring  be  an  awakening,  thought  I,  then  a  painful  uncer- 
tainty envelopes  its  retm*n;  for  where  is  the  man  who  could, 
five  months  in  advance,  be  sure  of  seeing  it  once  more? 
But  happy  they,  who  by  this  awakening  are  reminded  of 
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another  at  which  we  shall  all  be  present !  And  then  brought 
back  once  more  to  the  remembrance  of  mj  native  land  and 
of  its  last  misfortunefi^  there  were  manj,  said  I  to  mjaelf, 
who  contemplated  last  year,  with  mild  hope,  as  I  do  now, 
the  autunmal  scene.  God  has  stretched  forth  His  rod  •  •  .  . . 
Where  are  thej?  Easter  shed  her  flowers  as  before,  but 
on  their  tombs.  And  I  ascended  from  cities  to  empires,  from 
men  to  generations ;  the  dry  leaves  which  covered  the  path 
rustled  beneath  mj  feet,  and  I  said  to  myself,  How  many 
leaves !  Yet  if  each  of  those  who  have  passed  here,  and 
wiU  pass  no  more,  had  laid  there  but  one,  this  mortuary 
heap  would  rise,  perhaps,  up  to  my  waist. 

I  was  then  in  the  narrowest  portion  of  the  path  hewn  in 
the  rock.  Absorbed  in  these  sadly  serious  thoughts,  I 
seated  myself  to  the  left  in  the  bushes,  as  though  to  make 
way  for  the  imaginary  procession  with  which  I  had  peopled 
the  stairs ;  and  when  a  form,  taller  the  others,  went  by,  I 
stopped  it  for  my  contemplation.  Two  especially  remained 
long  before  me. 

The  one  ascended  slowly,  book  and  hammer  in  hand. 
His  coimtenance  was  majestic,  his  brow  unusually  vast,  his 
hair  elegantly  arranged,  but  without  affectation.  Not  a  plant, 
not  an  insect,  not  a  stone,'  escaped  his  eye,  and  ^et  observa- 
tions of  detail  seemed  not  to  be  the  chief  purpose  of  his  walk. 
He  constantly  looked  up  and  interrogated  with  his  glance 
the  divers  mountain  strata,  some  grand  theory  visibly  pre- 
occupied him,  and  ever  and  anon  he  smiled  as  if  to  thank 
Nature  for  having  revealed  herself  to  him.  He  passed  .... 
and  I  had  recognised  Cuvieb. 

Shortly  after  another  came,  with  a  brow  almost  as  lofty. 

An  ample  falling  collar  displayed  his  fine  throat,  and  his 

.  head,  without  a  hat  or  cap,  had  the  noble  simplicity  of  the 

antique.     He  seldom  looked  down,  and  only  to  guide  his 

course.     All  the  rest  of  the  time  his  eyes,  of  amazing  lustre 
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-mtd'tivseitjr,  were  fixed  on  lEe  landscajpe.  The  lake,'  e»pe^ 
^alljr,  and  the  n^hbouring  mountains,  attracted  his  poet'« 
eye.  Evidently  for  him  there  was,  in  the  distant  shores 
blending  with  the  horizon,  some  sublimely  generous  idea, 
0ome  majeslic  rememtHranee.'  He  passed  . ; « .  and  I  had 
^•reeognised  BitBOK. 

Then  eanie  an  innumerable  host  of  unknown  shapetr, 
%  fitaraiDge  assemblage  of  all  characters  and  all  conditions.     . 
.  No#  somo  English  tourist,  very  rich,  very  indolent, 
'Vety  iastftdjousy  tf hope  glance  seemed  to  say,  ^  What  a  fool 
was  I  to  climb  sa  high  to  see  so  little  I " 

Now  some  honest  peasant,  grounding  his  basket,  wiping 
his  browy  ascending  to-day  to  descend  to-mqrrow,  making 
both  ends  of  the  year  meet  without  too  much  trouble,  grow^ 
ins  S^^  witil&out  perceiving  it,  philosophising  upon  his 
whtot  of  yesterday,  his  chestnuts  of  to-day,  his  walnuts  of 
next  week,  and,  above  all,  on  the  good  wine  of  other  days# 

Then  tBome  schoolboys,  skipping  and  shouting,  breaiking 
.'branches,  throwing  stones  down  the  precipice,  laughing  at 
"the  master  and  his  terrors. 

Then  young  botanists  elect,  with  tin-box  slung,  hacking, 
-bewing,  tearing  up  right  and  left,  filling  their  box  in  a 
rtrtce,  emptying  it  io  fill  it  again,  foraging  rather  than  hei!«- 
borising,  and  finishing  sometimes  by  easting  to  the  winds 
iili  their  discoveries,  in  order  to  be  unhindered — what  they 
fiiid  never  ceased  to  be -^schoolboys.: 

;I  had  begun  my  review  with  a  melancholy  feeling;  then 
^ay  and  animated  pictures  gradually  relaxed  my  brow,  even 
more  than  I  could  have  wished^  for  it  was  not  of  smiling 
ideas  thikt  I  had  come  in  quest  upon  these  heights.  Happily 
(every  one  would  iu)t,  perhaps,  inake  use  of  the  same  term) 
4he  weather  was  clouding  over,  autumn  h*ad  regained  the 
Inastery,  the  sun  beamed  dim  and  faint,  whitii^  clouds,  mo'- 
lionlesft:  over  the  landecape,  announced  one  of  those  colour^ 
2  V 
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less  dajs— SO  sad  if  we  would  enjoy,  bo  propitious  if  we 
would  meditate*  I  went  on,  and  soon  was  at  a  few  paces 
from  what  is  popularly  called  the  Ruined  Castle. 

What  is  this  old  tower  ?  When  and  by  whom  was  it 
built  ?  Since  when  has  it  been  abandoned  ?  I  neiiher 
know  nor  care  to  know.  Where  poetry  suffices  history  is 
useless,  and  I  prefer  the  yague  efforts  of  my  imagination  to 
the  cold  dry  teachings  of  an  arid  chronology.  *'  Ntuciy  paUj 
inonV'*-«-8uch  is  the  inscription  graven  over  the  door,  and 
how  much  is  in  those  three  words  1  To  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood they  must  be  read  on  that  granite  worn  away  by  the 
tooth  of  time.  That  granite  is  itself  a  monument  of  the  old 
world,  a  mysterious  witness  of  some  fearful  cataclys&u  Who 
knows  how  those  stones  came  here  ?  Who  shall  tell  us  how 
many  centuries  polished  their  rough  fragments  ere  man,  the 
last  occupant  of  creation,  bethought  him  of  hewing  them 
into  shape? 

But  how  profound  an  idea  to  engrave  thus  in  three 
words  the  history  of  a  life,  the  history  of  a  day,  on  this 
stone,  which  has  traversed  so  many  ages,  and  will  traverse 
so  many  more  I  Whose  was  this  thought  ?  Who  engraved 
those  three  words  ?  He  never  dreamed  that  one  day  they 
would  be  found  sublime.  Who  knows  ?  Some  profligate 
grown  grey  in  sin, — a  devil  turned  hermit  because  he  could 
no  longer  act  the  devil  I  Some  stout  abbot,  rubicund  and 
jovial,  whose  dwelling,  within  corresponded  not  with  thd 
sign  without,  and  who  had  put  out-of-doors,  literally  as  well 
as  iiguratively,  monastic  severity  I  But  no  ;  I  would  rather 
believe  this  inscription  was  dictated  by  a  sincere  piety ;  I 
would  rather  see  in  it  the  outpouring  of  a  pure  soul,  that  to 
be  detached  from  the  world  had  needed  neither  the  weari- 
ness of  old  age  nor  the  qualms  of  vice,  and  had  early  ex* 
claimed,  "  Vanity  of  Vanities,  all  is  vanity  1*'  How  eloquent 
»hould  we  be  could  we  express  all  we  feel  in  presence  of 
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ruinfi  ]  And  if  a  poor  shell  like  this  proves  so  suggestive, 
can  we  be  astonished  at  the  fine  pages  with  which  the  ruins 
of  Pabnyra,  Athens,  ahd  Rome,  have  inspired  a  Yobiey  and 
a  Chateaubriand  ?  In  the  fervour  of  this  melancholy  inspi- 
ration, you  think  that  you  have  only  to  take  the  pen  and 
the  sublimest  ideas  will  flow  without  effort.  But  directly 
yotl  quit  the  vague  you  are  embarrassed  and  tottering  ;  the 
ideas  that  you  had  fondly  deemed  original  are  only  vapid 
commonplace.  Accordingly,  I  troubled  myself  not  to  write, 
and  was  satisfied  with  the  three  words  of  the  old  porch, 
persuaded  that  upon  ruins  the  finest  verses  could  not  rival 
**  Ncisciy  patty  mori," 

A  slight  noise  drew  me  out  of  my  reverie ;  I  perceived, 
a  few  paces  off,  a  man  past  the  prime  of  life.  He  was  read- 
ing^at  least,  he  held  a  book.  Had  he  been  observing  me 
for  any  length  of  time  ?  I  know  not ;  but  my  meditative 
station  before  an  inscription  with  which  he  Was  doubtless 
acquainted  had  sufficed  to  make  him  guess  my  thoughts. 
He  came  to  me,  frankness  and  good-nature  beaming  in  his 
countenance. 

**Sir,"  said  he,  with  easy  politeness,  "  you  are  in  contem- 
plation." 

'^  Do  I  look  one  of  the  romantic  school,  or  like  a  hapless 
Joverr 

'^  I  should  in  that  case  have  been  careful  not  to  interrupt 
you.    You  are  a  philosopher." 

"Ahr 

"  A  poet  also." 

"But "" 

^*  Do  not  disclaim ;  I  intehded  you  no  compliment.     You 
know  that  those  two  titles  may  be  an  affront  or  an  eulogium. 
I  will  take  them  in  neither  sense,  not  being  sufficiently  ac-* 
quainted  with  you  to  praise,  still  less  to  blame  you.    But  I  . 
perceive  dangerous  Bhoals  on  your;  path, '  and  zny  yeaA 
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Mthorifle  me  to  warn  jou  of  them.    May  I  ask*  what  joU 
think  of  this  inscription  ?** 

**  Why  it  is,  it  seems  to  me ** 

"  Continue." 
It  is  very  fine." 
Fine  only  ?" 

**  I  will  say  sublime,  if  you  like  ;  it  is  what  I  think.** 

**  There  it  is ;   I  guessed  right.     Well,  my  dear  air,  I 
4ndd  as  much.     How  old  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am  twenty." 

"Ah,  twenty  I      At  twenty-five  I  changed  my  mind, 
and  so  will  you." 

^*  I  should  have  thought  the  contrary.    It  seems  that  as 
we  advance  in  years         " 

*•  As  we  -advance  in  years  we  see  things  as  they  are. 
When  a  young  man  has  considered  life  but  on  the  bright 
side,  the  medal  is  not  long  in  turning.  Beware,  however, 
lest  you  become  prematurely  old.  To  exaggerate  the  bit- 
terness of  life  is  less  fatal,  doubtless,  yet  not  less  unreason- 
able. What  I  to  be  bom,  to  sufier,  and  to  die,  as  says  your 
inscription,  is  tha.t  all  ?  If  that  desire  of  happiness  which 
OtKl  has  placed  in  our  souls  be  never  entirely  satisfied,  cat 
it  be  s»d  that  we  never  meet  wherewithal  to  appeaSe  its 
K»\gings  ?  Is  enjot/  a  word  unknown  in  the  human  vocabu* 
lary  ?  Believe  me,  it  is  ingratitude  to  deepen  the  lin^s  of 
yi^lancholy  and  disgust.  Had  he  neither  relations  nc^ 
llWwds  the — ^man  who  composed  this  gloomy  sentence  ?  He 
iMvi  wover  loved,  never  hoped,  never  prayed.  Happiness,  I 
(^VK ^  (and  perhaps  I  know  it  better  than  niost),  happiness 
)^^v^  ui^cupies  a  large  place  in  our  iife ;  but  it  is  not  an 
^l^,iji^^.  Kver  and  everywhere  some  latent  enjoyments  exisi 
Ibii  biSM  who  knows  how  to  discern  them.  Our  very  pains 
tu^  aim^^^  of  pleasure.  Vigils  ensure  sleep  ;  repose  is 
s)^4d«^  lAW  -fatigue  •  i^tt*i>»«i»  seasons  the  cpaisest  viandi^ 
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You  will  object,  perhaps,  '  and  the  poor  wretch  who  has  no 
bread  ?'      Believe  me,  it  is  not  the  deepest  misery  that  is 
loudest  in  lamentation.    And  certainly  he  who  wrote  *  Nasciy 
patty  moriy   was  not  dying  of  hunger.      I  will  not  say  that 
he  was  a  hypocrite,  nor  that  there  never  breathed  a  man  so 
unhappy  as  to  sum  up  life  in  those  three  words.     Gentle, 
pious  souls  may  have  found  some  sweetness  in  meditating 
upon  the  gloomy  sentence.     But  read  it  no  more  ;  think  no 
more  of  it,  if  possible,  and  flee  that  morbidly  morose  sensi- 
bility which  leads  straight  to  misanthropy.     Be  assured,  life 
is  fair  enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  its 
beauty,  and  long  enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  em- 
ploy aright  its  moments." 

I  accompanied  the  venerable  speaker  to  Momex.  He 
had  not  thoroughly  convinced  me,  but  I  knew  not  what  to 
answer. 

I  learned  in  the  village  that  he  had  not  long  since  suf- 
fered considerable  losses,  and  that  he  was  living  near  with 
his  daughter,  dangerously  ill.  He  knew  life,  therefore,  and 
these  details  added  great  weight  to  the  opinions  he  had  de- 
livered^ Often  have  I  since  meditated  on  his  words,  and 
fain  would  I  be  able  to  say  with  him  some  day,  "  Life  is  fair 
enough  for  him  who  knows  how  to  appreciate  its  beauty, 
eyen  after  reverses  and  sorrows  ;  and  long  enough  for  him 
who  knows  how  to  employ  aright  its  moments." 

—  Or,  may  we  not  rather  say.  Life  is  fair  enough  for 
him  on  whose  day,  whether  in  cloud  or  in  radiance,  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  has  risen  with  healing  in  His  wings  ;  and 
long  enough  for  him  who  awaits  at  its  close  the  glorious  rest 
promised  to  them  that  have  laboured  in  the  Lord  ? 

Geneva^  L.  F.  B. 


LIFE,  IN  ITS  LOWER  FORMS. 

No.V. 
ECHINODEBMATA. 

On  many  a  shingly  beach  where  the  limestone  formation 
occurs  there  may  be  found  small  perforated  pebbles,  which, 
rounded  and  polished  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  resemble 
beads  of  stone.  In  the  days  of  Popish  superstition,  these 
were  supposed  to  be  fashioned  by  an  imaginary  "  Saint 
Cuthbert"  for  the  rosaries  with  which  prayers  and  inyoca* 
tions  were  meted  out  by  tale.  One  of  the  rocky  islets  that 
speckle  the  tempestuous  sea  of  Northumberland,  was  assigned 
to  the  special  manufacture  of  these  useful  articles  :— 

''  On  a  rock  by  Lindis-fam 
Saint  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name." — Mormion* 

In  the  same  districts  where  these  occur,  the  wondering 
peasantry  have  often  admired  what  they  call  Lily-stones,  a 
class  of  fossils  to  which  modem  geologists  apply  the  equiva- 
lent term,  Encrinites  ;  the  stony  stem,  and  a  crown  of  rays 
bending  in  sigmoid  curves,  resembling  the  stalk  and  elegant 
bell-shaped  blossom  of  a  liliaceous  flower. 

Now  the  "beads"  are  nothing  more  than  the  joints  of 
which  the  stem  of  the  Encrinite  is  composed,  and  the  Encri- 
nite  itself  is  the  fossil  skeleton  of  an  ancient  Star-fish,  The 
abundance  of  these  animals  in  the  primeval  seas  may  be 
inferred  from  the  profusion  of  their  remains ;  vast  strata  of 
marble,  extending  over  large  regions  in  the  northern  parts 
of  both  hemispheres,  being  made  up  of  these  "  lily-stones," 
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as  absolutetyy  to  use  the  graphic  simile  of  Professor  Buck- 
land,  ^^  as  a  corn-rick  is  composed  of  straws." 

The  form,  however,  is  as  rare  now  as  it  was  anciently 
common.     Some  years  ago  a  fine  specimen  in  a  living  state 
was  brought  up  by  the  dredge  in  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  and 
as  the  stem  was  violently  torn  asunder,  the  basal  portion 
being  wanting,    it   is   inferred  that  the  base   is   immove- 
ably  fixed  to  the  rock  like  a  sea-weed.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  found  on  divers  occasions,  and 
carefully  treasured  in  national  museums,  this  is  the  only  re- 
cent specimen  of  any  considerable  size  which  has  been  seen. 
But  a  minute  kind  has  been  ascertained  to  inhabit  our 
own  seas,  a  tiny  Encrinite  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length.    It  is  described  as  bearing  ^^  five  pairs  of  beau- 
tifully  pinnated  arms,  and  as  of  a  deep  rose-colour,  dotted 
over  with  brown  spots,  which  are  regarded  as  the  ovaries. 
It  is  dredged  up,'*  observes  Mr.  Patterson,  ^^  on  many  parts 
of  the  Irish  coast,   and  is  occasionally  found  upon  the 
strand.     The  first  specimen  we  ever  possessed  was  taken 
on  the  beach  about  six  miles  from  Belfast,  and  was  brought 
to  that  town  alive.     Anxious  to  secure  so  attractive  a  speci- 
taexi  for  the  cabinet,  we  placed  it  in  a  shallow  vessel  of 
tresh,  water,  and  found,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  emitted  a 
fluid  which  imparted  to  the  water  a  roseate  tinge."  * 

But  the  discpvery  of  this  little  animal,  interesting  as  it 
was  for  its  own  sake,  was  rendered  more  interesting  by  a 
subsequent  discovery.  The  Encrinite  proved  to  be  only  the 
youthful  condition  of  a  well-known  elegant  Star-fish,  called, 
from  its  plumose  crimson  rays  arrayed  in  five  pairs,  the 
Bosy  Feather-star.  But  this  is  a  free-roving  specieS| 
swimming  at  will  through  the  se%  by  the  periodical  con- 
traction and  expansion  of  its  incurved  rays,  in  the  manner 
oStk  Medusa. 

*■  Zoolo^  for  Schools,  i.  47* 
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The  metamarphosifl  of  the  little  Encnaite  to -the'  Coma^ 
iuloj  as  the  Feather-star  is  technicallj  Baaaedy  wfis  at  first 
but  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture.  It  has,  howeyer,  been 
yerified  by  actual  obserration.  ^^  YHien  dredging/'  observes. 
Professor  Forbes,  the  learned  historian  of  British  Star-fiBhes,^- 
*Mn  Dublin  Bay,  in  August  1840,  with  inj  friend  Mr.  !B.. 
Ball  and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  we  found  numbers  of  the  .F%y/o-* 
crinus,  or  poljpe  state  of  the  Feather-star,  more  advanced 
than  they  had  ever  been  seen  before ;  so  advanced  that  we 
saw  the  creature  drop  from  its  stem  uid  swim  about,  a  true 
Comatula;  nor  could  we  find  any  difierence  between  it  and 
the  perfect  animal,  when  examining  it  under  the  micro- 
scope."* . 

And  thus  was  completed  what  the  same  zoologist  desig- 
nates as  ^*  one  of  the  little  romiances  in  which  natural  history 
abounds ;  one  of  those  narrations  which,  while  beliering,  we 
almost  doubt,  and  yet,  while  doubting,  must  believe." 

A  full-grown  Feather-star  ia  about  four  inches  in  ex«^ 
panse ;  it  consists  of  a  central  disk,  which  ia  -  a  little  cap  of 
shelly  substance  containing  the  viscera  in  its  concavity,  and^ 
furnished  on  its  margin  with  ten  long,  slender,  jointe^  shelly 
rays.     Strictly  speaking,  they  are  but  five;  but  they. bifur- 
cate so  close  to  their  origin  as  to  appear  like  ten.    The  joints 
of  the  rays  are  composed  of  calcareous  substance  s  are  per" 
forated,  so  that  each  ray  is  tubular ;  are  rough  on  the  qut- 
side,  and  bear  on  two  opposite  sides  rows  oi  fiattened  leaf?, 
like  appendages  {pinnai)y  which  are  themselves  jointed  ^d. 
margined  with  tentacular  filaments.    Besides  these  complex 
qrgans,  the  convex  (which  is  the  inferior)  side  of  the  body^ 
is  furnished  with  about  thirty  jointed  fiLftmen^s,  yy^hich.  are 
sjiorter,  and  not  pinnated.  ,    *     : 

.     A  very  elegant  object  is  the  Feather-star  wbetn  in  healtL 
and  activity  in  its  native  element.     Its  ordinary  hues  are. 

*  Hist  of  Brit.  Star-fishes,  ^ 
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cjimson  and  yellow,  di»po$ed  in  in^gulat*  patches.  On  one. 
occasioa  we  had  an  opportunitj  of  personal  observation  of 
its  manners.  We  have  alluded  ,to  its  mode  of  swimming : 
when  it  reposes,  it  sits  on  the  frond  of  a  sea-weed,  or  on 
the  projecting  point  of  some  angular  rock,  which  it  grasps 
with  its  dorsal  filaments,  and  that  so  firmlj,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  tear  it  from  its  hold.  If  violence  be  used,  it 
i^ill  catch  hold  of  its  support  or  of  any  Other  object  within 
reach,  with  the  tips  of  its  rays,  which  it  hooks  down  for 
the  purpose,  and  with  its  pinncs;  so  that  it  seems  furnished 
with  so  many  claws,  the  hard  atony  nature  of  which,  as . 
well  as  the  muscular  force  with  which  they  are  applied,  is 
revealed  by  the  creaking,  scratching  nois6  which  they  make 
when  they  are  forced  from  any  hold,  as  if  they  were  made 
of  glass. 

By  this  beautiful  animal  we  enter  into  the  Echinoder^ 
mata.  a  class  of  beings  much  m<^  highly  organised  thaa. 
any  which  we  have  yet  considered.  Their  most  prominent 
characteristic  is,  that  their  softer  parts  are  enclosed  in  what 
may  be  called  an  external  skeleton,  a  case  of  calcareous 
substance,  sometimes-  leathery  in  texture  by  the  predomi- 
nance of  animal  matter  in  the  combination,  but  more  fre> 
quently  resembling  in  its  hardness,  rigidity,  and  brittleness, 
the  texture  of  shell  or  stone. 

If  this  skeleton,  however,  were  made  in  one  uttbroken 
piece,  it  is  manifest  that  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  the 
growth  of  the  animal.  As  the  soft  glandular  parts  are  all 
within  the  shell,  every  particle  of  calcareous  matter  deposited 
would,  by  being  added  to  the  interior  surface,  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  box,  and  leave  less  room  for  the  vital  organs. 
This  emergency  is  met  by  a  most  adnairable  contrivance.  If 
we  take  a  conunon  Sea-urchin  (^Echinus)  into  our  hands,  and 
rubqff  a.f«w  of  the  opines  which  cluster  over  its  wrface, 
YiQ  shall  see  that  itfi  solid  exterior  is.  a  bQx  n^ade  up,  of  a 
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Yftst  mnltitttde  of  tiny  pieces  of  regidar  shape,  fitting  to- 
gether at  their  edges,  and  soldeied,  as  it  were,  into  one  with 
the  most  exquisite  precision. 

Yet,  close  as  these  pieces  appear  to  be  to  each  other,  and 
firm  as  is  their  adhesion,  reason  assures  us  that  there  exists 
between  them  a  living  vascular  tissue,  of  excessive  tenuity 
indeed,  yet  capable  of  secreting  and  of  depositing  the  ma- 
terials of  growth,  in  the  form  of  calcareous  particles,  con* 
tinuallj  added  to  the  edges  of  the  polyhedral  plates,  thus 
enlarging  the  capacity  of  the  whole  box  by  the  slow,  even, 
and  imperceptible  growth  of  the  thousands  of  constituent 
pieces. 

But  between  the  Feather-star  and  the  Sea-urchin  there 
is  so  great  a  diversity  in  form  and  appearance,  that  onr 
readers  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  them  into  the  same  cate- 
gory ;  the  gulf  that  separates  them  seems  to  be  too  wide.  Let 
us  see,  however,  if  we  cannot  bridge  it  over. 

If  you  have  ever  thrown  a  dredge  overboard  in  any  of 
our  quiet  bays  a  mile  or  two  from  shore,  and  examined  the 
host  of  curious  and  strange  things  which  it  has  brought  up 
from  the  floor  of  the  sea,  you  know  what  a  Brittle-star  is. 
But  if  not,  we  will  try  to  describe  it  for  you.    We  select 
the  commonest  species, —  Ophiocoma  rosula,  the  Rosette. 
Imagine  a  central  disk  about  as  large  as  a  silver  fourpenny 
piece,  of  a  form  between  a  circle  and  a  pentagon,  composed 
of  five  pairs  of  triangular  plates  pointing  towards  the  centre, 
and  separated  by  bands  of  leathery  skin  studded  with  minute 
spines.     In  the  centre  of  the  under-surface  of  the  disk  is 
the  mouth,  an  aperture  into  which  project  five  complex 
plates,  and  from  whose  margin  spring  five  long  slender  rays 
diverging  on  every  side,  and  looking  much  like  the  tails  of 
so  many  scaly  lizards. 

Now  these  rays  are  of  exquisite  workmanship.    They 
appear,  to  be  nearly  solid  columns,  with  narrow  tubular 
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canals  running  through  them;  but  they  are  penetrated  by 
various  organs,  with  muscles  for  motion,  with  ghinds  for 
secretion,  with  nerves  for  sensation,  and  so  forth.     Ex- 
ternally they  are  seen  to  be  built  up  of  plates,  which  fit  and 
partly  overlap  one  another,  so  as  to  allow  great  freedom  of 
motion.     Those  on  the  upper  side  are  triangular,  with  blunt 
points ;  those  beneath  are  square,  with  the  corners  cut  off. 
These  two  series  are  connected  by  lateral  ridges,  bearing 
long,  slender,  diverging  spines,  some  seven  or  eight  in  each 
perpendicular  series  on  each  side. 

These  spines,  when  examined  with  a  microscope  of  high 
power,  present  very  beautiful  objects.     We  have  this  instant 
been  charmed  by  the  appearance  of  several  of  them,  mag- 
nified about  two   hundred  diameters.      When  the  rays  of 
sunlight  are  reflected  from  them,  they  resemble  the  most 
elegant  taper  columns  or  obelisks,  roughened  with  projecting 
points  shooting  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  arranged  in 
parallel  rows  throughout  the  whole  length;   and,   as  the 
whole  is  composed  of  a  substance  of  brilliant  transparency 
and  exquisite  polish,  the  points  sparkle  in  the  light  as  if  the 
whole  column  were  sculptured  in  crystal.     Professor  Edward 
Forbes  truly  remarks  of  a  spine  of  this  Brittle-star  highly 
magnified,  that  it  exhibits  "  a  structure,  the  lightness  and 
beauty  of  which  might  serve  as  a  model  for  the  spire  of  a 
cathedraL" 

The  internal  structure  of  the  spines  is  no  less  admirable 
than  their  external  beauty.  The  calcareous  substance  of 
which  they  are  composed, — a  carbonate  of  lime,  mixed  with 
a  minute  proportion  of  the  phosphate,  according  to  Professor 
Grant, — ^which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  resembles  in 
appearance  crystal  or  flint-glass,  is  not  solid,  but  is  excavated 
by  a  multitude  of  apparently  empty  cells,  having  no  con- 
nexion with  each  other,  but  set  in  rows  and  series  more  or 
exact.    We  notice  this,  because  it  is  the  plan  upon 
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which  all  the  calcareous  parts  of  the  animals  of  itas  class 
are  modelled;  the  plates  of  the  globular  case  of  the  Sea- 
urchin,  those  of  the  Brittle-star,  the  spines  of  both,  the 
tubercles  of  the  Cross-fish,  the  stems  and  skeletons  of  the 
singular  Pedicellarim^  which  we  shall  presently  haye  occasion 
to  notice, — all  present  the  same  structure,  which  is  thus 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  class, — a  transparent,  bard, 
brittle,  crystalline  deposit,  hollowed  into  numberless  isolated 
cells.  These  cells  are  sometimes  so  numerous  tliat  the  solid 
matter  is  reduced  to  a  series  of  slender  bridges  and  attenuated 
pillars,  when,  though  the  beauty  is  much  enhanced,  the  fra- 
gility  is  in  proportion. 

It  is  interesting  also  to  observe  the  flexibility  which  is 
imparted  to  the  long  rays  of  the  Brittle-star.     Though  com- 
posed of  rigid  and  fragile  plates,  a  wonderful  flexibility  is 
aflbrded  to  it  by  their  number  and  arrangement  \  and  who- 
ever has  watched,  either  by  its  native  sea-shore,  or  in  the 
tiny  mimic  ocean  which  the  marine  aquarium  furnishes,  one 
of  these  animals  twining  over  the  shells  and  stones  that  lie 
on  the  bottom,  as  it  pursues  its  rapid  but  devious  course, 
must  have  been  struck  with  the  precision^  and  ease  with 
which  these  plated  organs,  all  bristling  over  with  points  and 
spines,  catch  hold  of  projections,  and  drag  the  body  along, 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  a  man  would  do  if  reduced  to 
a  prone  position,  and  if  all  his  limbs  were  arms. 

Perhaps  our  readers  think  we  have  mader  small  progress 
in  our  travels  from  the  Feather-star  to  the  Sea-urchin: 
still  there  is  an  advance ;  and  in  our  next  paper  we  hope  to 
show  that  the  journey  is  not  so  long  as  might  be  supposed. 

P.   U.    Gr. 


BEITISH  MINING. 
Copper  (continued). 

BoTALLACK  Mine,  to  which  alluBion  was  made  in  the 

-last  Number,  is  situated  not  far  from  Cape  Cornwall,  in  the 

-parish  of  6t«  Jiist.     It  is  but  a  few  mile's  from  our  most 

'Weaterly  promontory,  the  Land's  End.     The  terrific  gran- 

'deurof  this  portion  of  our  coasts  has  been  frequently  described. 

'Although  the  Land's  End  itself— <Hhd  dark  Bolerium"  of 

iiie  p6ets*«^has,  from  the  tsircumstance  of  its  being  the  most 

westerly  point  of  England,  a  more  extended  celebrity,  the 

grandeur  of  the  rock-soenery,  as  we  advance  northward 

around  the  Cornish  shores,  is  continually  increasing ;  and  in 

sonoie  parts,  near  this  mine,  the  evidences  of  power,  indicating 

the  convulsive  throetr  of  earth  far  back  in  geologic  times, 

impart  to  the 

'^  Rockf  piled  on  rocks 

In  their  immensitjr  seeitfe," 

eft  sublimity  which  is  but  rarely  met  with* 

On  one  <>£  the  points  projecting  into  that  portion  of  the 
ocean  where  the  wayes  of  the  Atlantic  advance  to  meet  the 
.waters  of  the  St.  Geoige's  and  the  English  Channels,  mining 
enterprise  has  pursued  iui  mighty  work.  On  the  very  face 
of  tl^  beetling  difis  a  pathway  has  been  cut  out  to  approach 
A  table  of  rocks,  upon  which  an  engine-house  has  been 
erected  and  a  shaft  sunk,  through  which  the  water  of  the 
mine  is  pumped  to  the  surface  and  discharged  into  the  sea, 
and  by  which  the  miners  descend  to  their  dreary  labours^ 
.From  this  sJiaflr  levels  or  galleries  are  driven  out  under  thjs 
hed  of  tto  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  which  the  mineral  wealth 
iin^,  hid^A  19  juow  «xtri^^t^d«    The  ore  b^ing  i^rought  t^ 
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the  anrface,  is  dr&wn  up  a  steep  inclined  plane  to  the 
" dreiting-Jloort''  which  are  situated  on  the  top  of  these 
precipitDua  rocks.  To  those  who  would  desire  to  witness 
the  operations  of  nature  on  the  grandest  scale,  %  visit  to 
these  regions  still  "  bejond  railways"  is  recommended;  and 
here,  too,  &xty  have  the  wonders  of  human  art  and  man's 
perseveruice  united  with  singnlarlj'  fine  effect. 

The  "dressing-flocrs"  having  been  mentioned,  sdescrip- 
tion  of  these  is  necessary 
to  the  correct  tinderstsiid- 
ing  of  what  conslitntes  the 
operations  of  mining.  Not* 
withstanding  what  has 
been  said  of  the  conditjons 
of  a  metalliferous  mine,  i 
few  words  need  be  added 
on  the  manner  of  attacking 
the  rock  and  extracting  it9 
treasures  previously  to  our 
dealing  with  it  on  the  sur- 
face In  our  section  of  a 
mine  the  levels  appear  to 
be  what  their  name  indi- 
cat«s  They  are,  however, 
longitudinal  galleries  ex- 
cavated in  the  plane  of  the 
lode,  subjected  to  many 
great  irregularities  depen- 
dent  on  the  nature  of  the 
stratum.  The  conditious 
of  these  excavations  wiU  be  best  understood  by  the  accom- 
panying woodcut,  showing  the  driving  of  a  level  upon  the 
lode,  the  mode  in  which  the  sides  are  supported,  and  the 
miners  at  their  labour.    The  ore  is  broken  out  by  means  of 
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ihe  pick,  and  by  the  use  of  wedges.  Gunpowder  is  em- 
ployed where  the  rock  is  hard  and  the  lode  compact — the 
operation  of  blasting  being  conducted  with  so  much  care  that 
there  are  rarely  any  accidents  arising  from  this  cause.  The 
use  of  the  safety-fuse  adds  much  to  the  security  with  which 
the  operations  of  rending  the  rock  by  gunpowder  are  effected. 
This  fuse  is  an  ingeniously-constructed  hempen  cylinder, 
through  which  extends  a  continuous  train  of  coarse  powder, 
which  bums  slowly,  and  allows  the  men'  to  retire  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fragments  of  stones  before  the  explosion  of 
the  powder  in  the  hole  in  the  i*ock  can  take  place. 

On  some  occasions  casualties,  however,  do  arise,  and  one 
deserves  record  as  an  illustration  of  a  true  heroism  mani*- 
fested  by  one  in  the  very  humble  situation  of  a  miner.  The 
operation  of  sinking  a  vertical  shaft  is  necessarily  of  that 
confined  character  that  more  than  two  men  can  rarely  work 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit*  Two  men  were  thus  employed  in 
ft  small  new  mine  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall,  and 
another  at  the  windlass  in  drawing  the  broken  rock  to  the 
surface*  Two  men  should  have  been  at  the  windlass,  but 
from  some  cause  one  was  absent*  The  men  below  had 
l)ored  their  hole  in  the  rock  and  charged  it  with  gunpowder, 
properly  adjusting  the  safety-fuse.  The  younger  of  the  two 
miners  had  got  into  the  kibble,  or  bucket,  by  which  they 
-were  to  b^  drawn  up  out  of  the  shaft.  The  elder  one  set 
fire  to  the  safety-fuse,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  the  man 
at  the  surface  to  "  wind  away."  He  raised,  by  a  mighty 
4efibrt,  the  heavy  iron  bucket  and  its  living  load  a  few  feet, 
and  he  found  it  impossible  to  do  more*  The  fuse  was 
rapidly  burning  away,  the  two  men  were  suspended  exactly 
over  the  rock  which  was  to  be  rended,  and  the  death  of 
both  appeared  inevitable.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost*  **Go,"  s^d  the  young  and  unmarried  man  to  his 
oompanion,  "go  to  your, wife  and  children-^ they  can  ill 
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being  thas  lightened  was  speedily  drawn  up.     The  gmr- 
powder  almost  immediately  exploded,  and  the  two  men 
thought  their  **  comrade/'  as  the  miner's  phrase  is,  was  in 
eternity.      To  their  surprise  and  joy,  however,  they  pre- 
^ntly  heard  his  voice,  and  he  was  shortly  drawn  to  the 
surface  uninjured.     On  leaping  back  into  the  shaft,  he  fett 
certain — so  he  related  his  sensations — that  he  must  perislL 
He  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  receive  his  soul,  and  seiaing  a 
plank,  which  was  used  for  timbering  the  shaft,  he  threw 
himself  on  his  back,  and  placed  the  wood  upon  him*     Bb 
heard  the  hissing  of  the  fuse,  and  it  appeared  to  him.  a  long 
time  before  the    explosion  which  was  to  terminate    his 
existei^ce  took  place.    At  length  it  occurred,  and  he  lost 
consciousness  for  a  few  seconds. ;  but  upon  recovering  he 
was  rejoiced  to  find  himself  unhurt*    The  rimttered  frag- 
ments of  the  rock  had  &Uen  on  all  sides  of  him,  a  few  smail 
stcmes  only  falling  harmlessly  on  the  board  with  which  he 
had  eovered  himself.    His  first  impulse  was  to  fall  on  his 
knees,  and  pour  oat  his  soul  in  thankfulness  to  God  for  hs 
marvellous  delivery  from  death ;  his  second,  to  announce  to 
his  companions  that  he  was  still  alive.     Surely  we  see  here 
a  manifestation  of  that,  presiding  Power  who  ^^oomedi 
-down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  unto  the  world*'^ 

The  ores  being  brought  to  the  surface  are  submitted  to 
the  operations  of  stamping  or  crushing,  for  tibe  pilrpose  i)f 
separating  the  valuable  from  the  unproductive  pcHrttona 
Where  the  copper  ores  are  sufficiently  rich  they  are  brokea 
by  the  hammer  upon  anvils;  tfus  work  being  chiefly  per- 
formed by  young  women.  Where  the  ore  is  dissendnated 
with  quartz  or  other  substances,  so  as  to  render  this  a  difficult 
task,  it  is  reduced  by  means  of  crushing  rollers  or  stamps-r- 
the  latter  being  vertical  wooden  beams  armed  with  masses 
of  cast-irpn,  which  b^  rwed  by  cams  fitted  tp  the  pror 
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longed  axle  of  a  wheel  driven  by  steam  or  by  water-power. 
The  powdered  ore  h  paased  through  aieves,  and  subse- 
quently submitted  to  a  washing  process,  by  which  all  the 
lighter  matter  is  removed  and  the  heavier  and  richer  portion 
left  behind.  This  is  effected  upon  inclined  tables  of  various 
constructions,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut.    The  ore  to  be  washed  is  placed  upon  the  upper  table. 


and  a  stream  of  water  is  admitted  through  a  small  aperture 
behind  it.  The  powdered  mineral  being  then  disturbed  ia 
washed  down  to  the  lower  table,  and  the  deposit  thereon 
is  moved,  by  means  of  a  wooden  rake,  to  the  more  elevated 
part  of  the  table,  while  a  sheet  of  clean  water  flows  over 
its  surface.  By  this  treatment,  and  successive  washes  with 
a  small  heath-broom,  the  particles  of  ore  are  separated 
from  the  impurities,  which  are  carried  away  by  the  water 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  as  it  is  called,  where  they  escape. 
The  ore  is  then  removed  from  the  table  by  turning  it  over, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  dreating  ike  ore, — that  is, 
preparing  it  for  sale, — ^Is  performed  by  women  and  girls.  To 
the  stranger  this  is  often  a  subject  of  some  sarprise ;  and 
those  who  are  in  ttie  habit  of  seeing  the  effects  of  sedentar; 
labour  on  females  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  cities  are  struck 
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with  the  remarkable  contrast  presented  to  them  in  the  '^Bal- 
Maidens,"*  as  they  are  locallj  called,  of  the  Comiah  mines. 
The  kind  of  labour  which  they  are  called  npon  to  p^form 
is  such  as  produces  fine  muscular  development ;  and  as  they 
work  principally  in  the  open  air,  the  appearance  of  robust 
health  is  remarkable  in  all — as  is  also  their  deanliness. 
On  the  Sunday  these  young  females  display  a  large  share  of 
womanly  fondness  for  dress;  and  they  may  be  seen  gailj 
apparelled,  a  cheerful,  happy  race,  gathering  either  at 
church  or  meeting-house.  One  thing  alone  is  to  be  re- 
gretted— ^the  demand  for  labour  of  this  kind  induces  parents 
to  take  their  children  from  school  at  too  early  an  age,  and 
the  girls  being  employed  at  the  mines  until  Uiey  in  married, 
know  little  of  domestic  economy — ^the  husband's  home  is  less 
comfortable  than  it  should  be^  and  the  childiien  ftre  as  im- 
perfectly trained  as  the  parents  themselves  have  been.  The 
attention  of  the  landed  proprietor  is  noW  being  drawn  to 
this  evil,  and  we  may  hope  for  some  improvement.  A 
inining  school  of  a  superior  class  is  now  established  at 
Truro,  and  the  intention  of  its  projectors  is>  that  a  series 
of  primary  schools  shall  be  organised  in  connexion  with  it 
in  all  the  great  mining  centres. 

The  ore  being  drawn  to  the  surface  and  dressed  for  the 
market,  it  may  appear  our  task  is  finished.  But  there  are  a 
few  particulars  connected  with  the  sale  and  reduction  of  the 
copper  ore  which  are  sufficiently  curious  to  claim  a  short 
notice. 

All  copper  ores,  except  a  few  very  small  parcels  disposed 
of  by  private  contract,  are  sold  at  a  public  *^tickeHng/* 
This  must  be  described.  The  mines  having  ores  for  sale 
notify  this  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Ticketings,  and  this  is  pub- 
lished on  the  ticketing  papers.  The  smelters  then  send 
their  agents  to  the  mines,  and  they  take  a  sample  from  each 
pile  of  ore  which  has  been  previously  weighed  and  numbered. 


An  agent  for  the  mine  takes  a  similar  sample.  These  are 
submitted  to  the  assajers  respectively  employed,  and  their 
duty  is  to  determine  with  great  exactness  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  a  ton  (of  21  cwt.)  of  the  ore. 

The  day  of  public  sale  arrives;  the  particular  parcel 
offered  for  sale  is  announced  by  the  clerk ;  then  the  agents 
of  the  smelting  companies  write  upon  a  "  ticket^  the  prices 
which  they  offer.  These  tickets  are  examined  by  the  clerk, 
and  the  name  of  the  company  offering  the  highest  price  is 
announced,  they  having  thus  become  the  purchasers.  The 
sale  of  thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  copper  ore  is  thus 
carried  on  in  silence,  and  the  whole  proceeding  appears  to 
give  mutual  satisfaction. 

No  copper  ores  are  smelted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mines  t 
they  are  all  carried  to  Swansea,  since  it  is  found  more 
economical  to  take  the  ore — ^the  heavier  material — ^to  the 
coal,  than  to  bring  the  coal  to  it.  The  vessels  also  taking 
the  ore  to  South  Wales  return  laden  with  coals,  which  are 
used  in  the.  steam-engines  of  the  mines.  The  processes  in 
the  copper-works  are  simple — they  consist  of  alternate 
calcinations  and  Aisions.  By  the  former  the  volatile  matt^ 
is  expelled,  and  the  metal  more  readily  fused. 

The  extent  of  the  copper-smelting  operations  of  Swansea 
may  be  understood  by  the  following  estimate  : — Not  less 
than  15,00(y  persons  derive  their  support  from  these  works  | 
and  they  are  paid  annually  not  less  than  600,000/.  in  waged, 
and  nearly  300,000/.  sterling  are  circulated  annually  in 
Glamorganshire  and  the  adjoining  county,  in  consequence  of 
their  existence,  for  other  expenses.  The  collieries  receive 
not  less  than  200,000/.  per  annum  for  coal ;  and  nearly  200 
vessels,  carrjring  on  the  average  five  men  each,  are  engaged 
in  the  conveyance  of  ore  from  Cornwall  to  Wales. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  formation  of  those 
fnineral  lodes  from  which  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth  is 
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now  produced  annual! j  bj  human  industry,  we  are^  it  most 
be  admitted,  involved  in  much  doubt.  At  one  period  it  was 
a  favourite  theory  to  refer  them  to  igneous  action — ^they 
were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  sublimation.  Careful 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  a  mineral  lode  shows,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  possible  this  could  have  been  the  case. 
The  crystalline  character  of  the  ores,  and  the  arrangement 
of  earthy  crystals  amongst  them,  clearly  establish  the  fact, 
that  all  mineral  lodes  have  been  formed  by  slow  deposits 
from  water.  It  may  appear  that  such  immense  masses 
could  not  have  been  produced  unless  the  waters  were  strongly 
impregnated  with  mineral  matter.  K,  however,  we  take 
into  consideration  the  element  of  Time,  it  will  become 
evident  that  strong  solutions  are  not  necessary. 

We  know  that  every  river  flowing  into  the  sea  bears 
away  from  the  land,  in  solution,  all  those  metals  which,  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  have  become  oxidized  or  rusted, 
and  hence  rendered  soluble  through  the  agencies  of  those 
earthy  salts  which  all  waters  contain  in  larger  or  smaller 
quantities.      The  extent  of  this  may  be  inferred  &om  a 
statement  made  by  a  large  manufacturer  of  silver  goods  in 
the  metropolis  :  The  water  in  which  the  men  wash  their 
hands  is  thrown  into  a  tank,  and  the  deposit  formed  therein 
is  bought  by  the  refiners,  who  pay  the  firm  for  the  silver 
obtained  from   this  source   alone  about  300/.  a-year;  this 
was  formerly  all  wasted.      Our  Thames  is  constantly  carry- 
ing to  the  ocean  amidst  the  refuse  of  this  large  city,  iron, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  and  tin ;  and  these  metals,  by  the  aid 
of  the  saline  constituents  of  the  ocean,  are  all  held  in  solution 
in  its  mighty  waters.      Certain  French  chemists  have,  by 
acting  on  large  quantities  of  sea-water,   determined  the 
presence  of  all  these  metals  in  the  sea. 

From  this  water  these  metallic  salts  will  be  separated 
when  they  meet  with  the  proper  conditions.    Of  these  we  re- 
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main  in  ignorance — ^we  only  know  that  the  proximity  of  two 
dissimilar  rocks  is  necessary.  Where  the  granite  and  clay- 
slate  rocks  meet,  or  near  their  junctions,  we  find  all  the 
productive  mines  of  copper  and  tin.  At  a  distance  from  these 
junctions  attempts  have  been  often  made  to  form  a  mine,  but 
in  nearly  every  case  without  success.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  two  rocks,  granite  and  slate, — one  of  which  is  always  two 
degrees,  warmer  than  the  other — may  form  a  voltaic  pair, 
and  that  hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
•we  have  been  considering.  We  are  too  much  in  the  habit 
of  rushing  to  conclusions,  and  referring  to  electricity  every- 
thing which  we  do  not  understand.  The  whole  field  of 
investigation  is  open  to  the  inquirer;  there  is  no  branch 
of  scientific  investigation  so  full  of  novelty  and  general 
interest  but  it  demands  careful  observation ;  and  all  deduc- 
tions should  be  made  with  the  utmost  caution.  In  the 
existing  rocks  we  discover  those  minerals  which  are  so 
valuable  to  man.  Man  employs  these,  and  they  decay  under 
his  hand.  The  rain-shower  and  the  dews  remove  them  from 
the  surface  of  the  dry  land ;  the  rivers  take  them  into  the 
sea.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that,  in  the  deposits  now 
taking  place  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  mineral  veins  are 
forming  under  the  influence  of  those  laws  which  have  deter- 
mined the  conditions  of  the  mineral  deposits  we  now  explore. 
Long  and  earnest  investigation  is  required  ere  these  laws 
can  be  manifested  to  man — as  yet  they  are  only  known  to 
the  great  Creator  of  the  universe.  R.  H. 


THE  STORY  OP  GREAT  HISTORIES. 
HUME'S  "ENGLAND." 

DA.Y1D  HuM£  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  26,  1711. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  a  landed  proprietor  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  profession  of  an 
Edinburgh  advocate.     But  for  the  patient  research  and  diy 
erudition  of  an  accomplished  lawyer  he  had  no  constitutional 
aptitude,  and  with  all  his  ambition  he  did  not  aspire  to  the 
fame  of  a  successful  pleader.     His  turn  was  for  letters  and 
philosophy.      With  no  eye  of  his  own  for  the  beauties  of 
Nature,  he  was  charmed  with  the  exquisite  descriptions  of 
Virgil ;  and  with  few  elements  of  the  Sublime  in  his  own 
phlegmatic  composition,  he  could  understand  the  secret  of 
its  production  as  described  by  Longinus.     But  Cicero,  Se- 
neca, and  Plutarch,  were  the  authors  who  opened  up  to  him 
the  path  in  which  he  determined  to  travel.     Their  specula- 
tions on  morals  and  their  beautiful  pictures  of  virtue  intro- 
duced him  to  a  microcosm  of  which  he  felt  that  the  wonders 
could  never  be  exhausted,  and  in  which  unlimited  conquests 
seemed  only  to  wait  for  an  adventurer  sufficiently  valiant. 
Human  nature  as  it  is,  and  irrespective  of  all  light  shed  by 
Revelation  on  its  history,  now  became  his  study  ;  and,  dis- 
carding his  legal  apparatus,  and  making  a  feeble  effort  in 
business  only  to  abandon  it,  he  retired  to  Rheims,  in  France, 
where,  bringing  Scotch  frugality  to  the  aid  of  philosophical 
simplicity,  he  contrived  to  live  on  a  very  slender  patrimony, 
and  found  ample  leisure  to  meditate  on  causation,  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue,  and  philosophical  necessity. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  Hume's  powers  as  a 
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metaphysician.  In  acuteness  and  sagacity  he  has  seldom 
been  equalled  ;  in  the  faculty  of  perspicuous  expression  he 
has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and  had  he  set  about  his  under- 
taking with  a  benevolent  purpose,  or  with  any  serious  feel- 
ing of  responsibility,  few  could  have  done  more  to  instruct 
mankind  in  the  knowledge  of  themselves.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, in  the  case  of  this  subtle  inquirer,  a  feeble  conscien- 
tiousness was  united  to  a  powerful  self-esteem  ;  and,  whilst 
utterly  deficient  in  reverence,  and  sentiment,  and  all  the 
higher  attributes  of  soul,  it  may  be  questioned  if  he  himself 
was  a  normal  specimen  of  the  human  nature  which  he 
undertook  to  describe.  With  unenviable  levity  he  found  it 
sport  to  scatter  fire-brands  ;  and  with  more  than  the  usual 
heartlessness  of  ^Uhe  fool,"  it  caused  him  no  compunction 
that  his  amusement  might  destroy  the  happiness  and  the 
hopes  of  thousands  :  and,  whilst  "  reposing  upon  his  doubts 
as  peaceably  as  the  most  ardent  enthusiast  upon  his  faith,"* 
he  could  never  forgive  the  world  for  the  apathy  with  which 
it  received  some  of  his  clever  speculations,  and  the  horror 
with  which  it  rejected  others. 

In  the  year  1752  he  was  appointed  Librarian  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates  in  Edinburgh.  This  gave  him  the 
command  of  thirty  thousand  volumes,  c^prising  an  exten- 
sive collection  of  civilians  and  canonists,  and  a  large  store 
of  the  materials  required  for  a  History  of  Britain ;  and  Hume 
at  once  resolved  to  carry  out  a  design  long  cherished,  and 
try  to  earn  as  a  historian  the  fame  which  was  so  reluctantly 
accorded  to  the  philosopher. 

Previous  to  this  time  the  standard  History  of  England 
had  been  a  translation  from  the  French  Huguenot,  Rapin  de 
Thoyras,  a  work  whose  stately  folios  may  often  yet  be  seen 
in  the  lower  shelf  of  an  old-fashioned  library.  But  Rapin 
was  a  stranger  and  a  liberal,  and  as  bis  work  contained 
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m%Qj  things  distasteful  to  the  High  Churchman  and  the 
Tory,  in  the  year  1747  there  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a 
"  History  of  England,  by  Thomas  Carte,  an  Englishman," 
in  which  the  errors  of  the  Whiggish  Frenchman  were  care- 
fully corrected  by  a  Jacobite  clergyman.  This  work  was 
in  progress  when  Hume  was  appointed  to  the  Advocates' 
Library  ;  but  he  was  not  deterred  from  carrying  his  own 
scheme  into  execution.  Doubtless  he  felt  conscious  of 
powers  which  could  outrun  in  public  favour  the  patient  but 
ponderous  Non-juror,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  setting  to  work. 

In  the  year  1753  we  find  him  writing  to  his  fiiend  Dr. 
Clephane,  '^  As  there  is  no  happiness  without  occupation,  I 
have  begun  a  work  which  will  employ  me  several  years, 
and  which  yields  me  much  satisfaction.  'Tis  a  History  of 
Britain,  from  the  union  of  the  crowns  to  the  present  time. 
I  have  already  finished  the  reign  of  King  James.  My 
friends  flatter  me  (by  this  I  mean  they  don't  flatter  me)  that 
I  have  succeeded.  You  know  that  there  is  no  post  of 
honour  in  the  English  Parnassus  more  vacant  than  that  of 
history.  Style,  judgment,  impartiality,  care — everything  is 
wanting  to  our  historians  ;  and  even  Eapin,  during  this 
latter  period,  is  extremely  deficient.  I  make  my  work  very 
concise,  after  the  jnanner  of  the  ancients.  It  will  please 
neither  the  Duke  of  Bedford  nor  James  Eraser,  but  I  hope 
it  will  please  you  and  posterity." 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1754 — exactly  a  hundred 
years  ago — appeared  a  quarto  volume,  entitled,  "The  His- 
tory of  Great  Britain.  Volume  I.  Containing  the  EeJgns 
of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  By  David  Hume,  Esq."  This 
was  completed  in  a  second  volume,  when  the  author  went 
back  to  the  Tudors  ;  and  at  last,  in  this  retrograde  fashion, 
the  year  1762  brought  out  the  "  History  of  England,  from 
the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII." 
Of  the  first  volume  450  copies  were  sold  in  Edinburgh  in 
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five  weeks  ;*  but  in  London  its  circulation  at  first  was  very 
languid.  And  although  the  author  lived  to  see  its  popu- 
larity established,  it  never  received  applause  sufficient  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  appetite  for  literary  fame. 

To  the  reader  Hume's  "England"  is  the  least  laborious 
and  the  most  charming  of  histories.  "It  flows  smoothly 
and  rapidly.  It  seems  to  have  the  *  lactea  ubertas'  of  Livy, 
'W'ith  the  *immortalis  velocitas'  of  Sallust.  Nothing  can  be 
more  narrative  ;  the  story  is  unbroken,  it  is  clear,  and  all 
succeeding  in  natural  order ;  nor  is  any  reflection  omitted 
where  it  should  occur,  or  introduced  where  it  would  encum- 
ber and  interrupt.  .  .  .  With  this  style,  sustained  by  his 
profound  pliilosophy,  there  can  be  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  some  of  his  descriptions  of  personal  characters,  of 
public  feeling,  or  of  manners,  or  of  individual  suffering  ; 
and,  like  all  great  masters  of  composition,  he  produces  his 
effect  suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  with  a  single  blow."  f 

For  writing  history  Hume's  best  qualification  was  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  is  likely  that  he  himself 
was  attracted  to  the  subject  as  affording  him  a  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  mankind  ;  and,  betwixt  the  shrewd 
intuitions  and  sagacious  reflections  which  sparkle  through 
every  page,  the  reader  feels  as  if  perusing  a  philosophical 
treatise  in  the  guise  of  an  amusing  narrative.  Bereft  of 
this,  and  divested  of  its  exquisite  diction,  no  history  could 
be  poorer.  Without  enthusiasm,  without  patriotism,  with- 
out poetry  ;  a  stranger  to  the  tenderness  of  love,  and  a 
scoffer  alike  at  disinterested  virtue  and  fervid  devotion,  the 
writer  wanted  those  affections  which  usually  enlist  our 
sympathies,  even  as  he  lacked  many  of  those  powers  and 
acquirements  which  in  other  historians  win  our  admiration. 
No  strategist,  he  has  not,  like  Arnold,  shown  us  with  eagle 

*  Burton's  **  Life  of  Hume/'  vol.  i.  p.  412. 

t  Brougham's  **  Men  of  Science  and  Literature,"  vol,  i.  pp.  217-219. 
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glance  the  features  of  a  country  and  the  fortunes  of  a  cam- 
paign,  as  often  involved  in  questions  of  physical  geography ; 
and  no  warrior,  he  has  not,  like  Scott,  stirred  our  hlood 
with  the  trumpet  of  battle,  and  made  us  hurrah  at  the  close 
of  the  combat.  Too  cold  to  bring  the  glow  to  our  cheeks  or 
the  tear  to  our  eyes,  like  the  chivalrous  Lamartine ;  and  too 
prosaic  to  anticipate  the  moving  panoramas  of  Macaulay  ;  it 
is  in  vain  that  we  search  his  pages  for  the  lofty  but  pensive 
wisdom  of  Raleigh ;  or  that,  under  the  ribs  of  the  cozy  time- 
server,  we  listen  for  the  pulsations,  proud  and  free,  of  the 
heroic  Thuanus.  But,  nevertheless,  he  has  contrived  to 
render  his  narrative  a  sort  of  pleasure-voyage  down  the 
stream  of  time  ;  and  as  we  float  on  the  enchanted  current, 
we  never  tire  of  the  companion  who  is  so  well  acquainted 
with  every  object  that  we  pass,  who  hits  off  every  character 
so  happily,  and  whose  shrewd  remarks  infuse  into  each 
tale  so  much  practical  import  and  lasting  significance. 

His  greatest  faults  may  be  resolved  into  indolence  and 
prejudice.  Lord  Charlemont  met  him  at  Turin  in  1750,  two 
years  before  he  commenced  his  History;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  lively  description  tells  us,  ^^  His  face  was  broad  and 
fat,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than 
that  of  imbecility.  His  eyes,  vacant  and  spiritless ;  and  the 
corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  com- 
municate the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  alderman  than  of  a 
refined  philosopher."  And  from  traditional  anecdotes  it 
"vvould  appear  that  his  habits  of  composition  were  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  so  portly  a  student.  When  some  one 
complained  of  his  numerous  inaccuracies  to  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, the  author's  friend  replied,  "  Hoots,  mon!  David  read 
a  vast  deal  before  he  set  about  a  piece  of  his  book ;  but  his 
ordinary  seat  was  the  sofa;  and  as  he  often  wrote  with  his 
legs  up,  it  would  have  been  unco  fashions  to  cross  the  room 
when  ony  little  doubt  occurred."     The  rapidity  with  wWch 
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the  volumes  succeeded  one  another  is  enough  to  show  that 
no  great  previous  research  was  possible ;  but  the  labours  of 
subsequent  investigators  have  proved  that,  not  only  was 
David  indolent  in  collecting  materials,  but  that  he  was  not 
particularly  scrupulous  in  the  use  of  his  authorities.  If  Carte 
did  not  lie  open  before  him,  his  predecessor's  pages  were  so 
fanuli9.r  to  his  memory  that  long  paragraphs  of  Hume  are 
nothing  else  than  a  version,  graceful  and  easy,  of  the  dry 
but  indefatigable  nonrjuror.*  And  even  where  independent 
resesurch  had  made  him  cognizant  of  important  facts,  he  did 
not  feel  bound  to  state  them  if  they  interfered  with  his  own 
predilections. 

The  objects  of  his  ill-disguised  antipathy  were  religion 
and  popular  institutions.  Within  the  horizon  of  his  own 
bleak  and  unbelieving  spirit,  there  rose  no  object  sublime  or 
supernatural;  and  almost  the  only  thing  which  made  him 
angl-y  was  an  exhibition  of  faith  or  zeal  in  others.  It  was 
"  fanaticism,"  "  superstition,"  '*  hypocrisy,"  **  cant,"  and  he 
can  hardly  bring  himself  to  admit  the  existence  of  Christian 
sincerity.  On  the  other  hand,  partly,  perhaps,  from  sjon- 
pathy  with  the  anti-religious  or  anti-fanatical  spirit  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  partly  in  disgust  at  his  fellow-citizens,  among 
whom  he  knew  that  he  himself  was  aught  but  an  idol,  he 
espoused  the  despotic  as  opposed  to  the  popular  interest  in 
his  History.  This  was  in  diametrical  opposition  to  the  poli- 
tical doctrines  of  his  philosophical  writings,  in  which  "  the 
good  of  the  people"  is  made  the  great  end  of  government; 
but  when  he  found  himself  as  "  Hume  the  infidel"  an  ob- 
ject of  popular  aversion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  vanity 
was  wounded,  and  that,  notwithstanding  his  epicurean 
good-humour,  he  felt  an  occasional  touch  of  misanthropy. 
Of  his  bitter  and  contemptuous  feeling  towards  the  multi- 
tude^ we  have  abundant  evidence  in  his  now  published  cor- 

'f'  Edinburgh  Reriew^  vol,  li.  pp.  15, 16. 
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respondence,*  and  he  has  made  no  secret  of  this  bias.  In 
his  "  own  life"  he  tells  us,  "  Though  I  had  been  taught  by 
experience  that  the  Whig  party  were  in  possession  of  be- 
stowing all  places,  both  in  the  state  and  in  literature,  I  was 
so  little  inclined  to  yield  to  their  senseless  clamour,  that  in 
above  a  hundred  alterations,  which  further  study,  reading, 
or  reflection,  engaged  me  to  make  in  the  reigns  of  the  two 
first  Stuarts,  I  have  made  all  of  them  to  the  Tory  side." 
We  might  have  hailed  it  as  a  rare  instance  of  literary  can- 
dour to  find  a  historian  confessing  that  he  had  committed 
a  hundred  errors  in  a  single  volume ;  but  when  lie  would 
persuade  us  that  they  turned  out  to  be  all  on  one  side,  the 
coincidence  is  so  extraordinary  that  to  credit  it  requires 
"  the  faith  of  miracles,"  and  we  are  driven  to  the  disagree- 
able dilemma  of  doubting  either  Hume  the  philosopher  or 
Hume  the  historian. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed,  that  one  oPthe 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  work  is  the  amount  of 
erroneous  impression  it  conveys  without  absolute  prevari- 
cation or  palpable  falsehood.  As  Mr.  Macaulay  has  re- 
marked, "  Hume  is  an  accomplished  advocate.      Without 

*  The  following  passage  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  **  moral  philo- 
sophy **  and  good  faith  of  David  Hume.    It  occurs  in  a  letter  to  Colonel 
Edmondstone,  and  it  is  intsnded  to  obviate  the  scruples  of  a  freethinker 
who  hesitated  about  taking  orders  in  the  Church  of  England : — **  It  is 
putting  too  great  a  respect  on  the  vulgar,  and  on  their  superstitions,  to 
pique  one's  self  on  sincerity  with  regard  to  them.    Did  ever  one  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  to  speak  truth  to  children  or  madmen  ?     If  the  thin^ 
were  worthy  being  treated  gravely,  I  should  tell  him  that  the  Pythian 
oracle,  witli  the  approbation  of  Xenophon,  advised  every  one  to  worship 
the  gods.     I  wish  it  were  still  in  my  power  to  be  a  hypocrite  in  this  par- 
ticular.    The  common  duties  of  society  usually  require  it ;  and  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  only  adds  a  little  more  to  an  innocent  dissimulation, 
or  rather  simulation,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through  the 
world.    Am  I  a  liar,  because  I  order  my  servant  to  say,  I  am  not  at 
home,  when  I  do  not  desire  to  see  cojopany  ?" — Burton,  voL  iL  187. 
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positively  asserting  much  more  than  he  can~  prove,  he 
gives  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances  which  support 
his  case;  he  glides  lightly  over  those  which  are  unfa- 
vourable to  it;  his  own  witnesses  are  applauded  and 
encouraged ;  the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit 
on  them  are  controverted;  the  contradictions  into  which 
they  fall  are  explained  away;  a  clear  and  connected  ab- 
stract of  their  evidence  is  given;  everything  that  is 
offered  on  the.  other  side  is  scrutinised  with  the  utmost 
severity;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  ground  for 
comment  and  invective;  what  cannot  be  denied  is  ex- 
tenuated, or  passed  by  without  notice ;  concessions  are  even 
sometimes  made,  but  this  insidious  candour  only  increases 
the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry."  By  dint  of  this 
insidious  adroitness,  whilst  he  has  gone  far  to  leave  the 
British  constitution  without  a  charter,  and  the  English 
calendar  without  a  saint,  he  has  made  the  task  of  his  re- 
viewers very  difficult,  and  gone  far  to  defy  refutation. 

That  a  book  so  charmingly  written  should  be  so  mislead- 
ing and  unfair,  can  never  be  too  much  lamented.  Nor  does 
it  neutralise  the  evil  that  its  misrepresentations  have  been 
so  amply  exposed  by  authors  like  Brodie  and  Hallam. 
Their  works  are  too  learned  or  too  dissertational  for  popular 
perusal;  and  the  first  effectual  antidote  will  be  another 
history,  adding  care  and  conscientiousness  to  the  charms  of 
the  skilful  narrator,  and  in  which  there  will  be  no  attempt 
to  conceal  the  finger  of  Providence  any  more  than  the  virtues 
of  patriots  in  the  construction  and  preservation  of  our 
British  constitution.  J.  H. 
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In  our  literary  retrospect  of  previous  months  we  were 
guilty  of  one  omission  in  not  noticing  the  completion  of  Lord 
Mahon's  '*  History  of  England  subsequent  to  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,"  a  calm,  gentleman-like  and  well-informed  contri- 
bution to  our  country's  recent  history ;  and  another,  in  not 
recording  the  separate  publication  of  Hugh  Miller's  **My 
Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  which  first  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  his  own  "  Witness  '*  newspaper,  but  which  has 
now  become  a  permanent  accession  to  our  stores  of  classic 
English.  We  also  wish  that,  for  the  benefit  of  our  story- 
loving  friends,  we  had  noticed  "  Magdalen  Hepburn,"  with 
its  living  and  breathing  scenes  from  the  days  of  Beformation, 
and  its  unsurpassed  insight  to  the  mystery  of  Scottish  cha- 
racter ;  as  well  as  "  Ministering  Children,"  a  book  of  exqui- 
site tenderness,  which  we  cordially  commend  to  both  parents 
and  children,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  make  many  hearts 
better. 

"  Punch  "  excepted,  we  fear  that  the  English  public  took 
little  interest  in  Abd-el-Kader.  Yet  the  French  conquest  of 
Algeria  is  an  event  of  some  moment,  and  must  be  studied  by 
those  who  would  understand  the  Europe  that  now  is.  We 
have  therefore  gratefully  received  Pulszky's  "Tricolor  on 
the  Atlas,"  in  which,  besides  a  masterly  view  of  the  country 
and  its  occupants,  we  have  an  animated  resume  of  its 
strange  and  eventful  history. 

But  the  publication  of  the  month  which  we  have  most 
enjoyed  is  "  The  Autobiography  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay." 
It  is  a  bright  and  cheerful  retrospect  of  a  life  which  the 
author  admits  he  would  be  quite  content  to  live  again,  and 
which  accomplished  more  good,  and  gained  more  valuable 
friendships,  than  has  almost  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  minister. 
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Pre-eminently  a  preacher,  Mr.  Jay's  experiences  will  be  in- 
valuable to  those  entering  the  sacred  office;  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  to  those  who,  having  been  some  time  in  its  dis- 
charge, are  conscious  of  its  requirements  and  its  difficulties ; 
but  personal  recollections  of  John  Newton  and  Rowland 
Hill,  of  Wilberforce  and  Hannah  More,  and  above  all  of 
himself,  possess  abundant  attraction  for  every  reader.  One 
or  two  of  these  anecdotes,  as  involving  an  approach  to  irreve- 
rence, we  should  rather  have  foregone ;  nor  is  it  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preserving  the  witticism  that  it  Hashed  off-hand 
from  so  great  and  good  a  man  as  Robert  Hall.  He  himself 
would  have  preferred  that  it  should  perish.  We  may  add 
that,  like  a  light  breeze  on  a  sunny  sea,  there  is  over  these 
pages  a  perpetual  twinkle  of  sagacious  pleasantry,  making 
us  love  the  old  man  whose  strength  is  so  gentle,  and  whose 
reproofs  are  so  playful.  "  Had  the  ark  been  built  by  a  com- 
mittee, it  would  never  have  been  finished."  "  He  was  too 
orthodox  to  be  evangelical,  i,  e.  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature."  Though  a  hit  like  the  following  is  harder : 
"  Some  of  you,  my  dear  brethren,  are  so  inconsistent  and 
undecided,  that  if  at  this  moment  I  saw  the  devil  running 
away  with  you,  I  could  not  call  out,  *  Stop  thief!' — he  would 
but  carry  off  his  own  property." 

It  is  cheering  to  witness  the  progress  of  the  truth  in 
some  of  the  continental  countries.  On  the  1st  of  September 
fifty-five  Roman  Catholics  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery, 
and  professed  their  faith  in  the  Gospel,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Peter's,  Geneva ;  being  the  third  large  accession  of  converts 
in  that  city  during  the  present  year.  In  Silesia,  during  last 
year,  862  Romanists  were  received  into  the  Lutheran  Church. 
In  Tuscany  the  Bible  is  still  read,  and  God  is  worshipped  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  by  many  humble  believers,  notwith«tand- 
ing  "  the  fury  of  the  enemy ;"  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  happier  kingdom  of  Sardinia  the  government  has  issued 
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orders  relieving  non-Catholic  soldiers  from  attendance  at 
mass  and  other  Romish  observances.  Even  in  Turkey  the 
Gospel  spreads.  Last  jear  a  bookseller  in  Constantinople 
sold  10^000  Bibles,  in  twelve  different  languages,  besides 
other  religious  books. 

In  order  to  turn  the  Saturday  half-holiday  to  full  ac- 
count, it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  aU  places  of  innocent 
amusement  and  instruction  were  made  on  that  day  as  acces- 
sible as  possible.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  set  a  good  example.  It  has  ordered  the  Museum 
of  Ornamental  Art  at  Marlborough  House  to  be  opened  for 
the  gratuitous  admission  of  the  public  on  Saturday ;  and  we 
hope  the  example  may  soon  be  followed  by  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  and  the  National  Gallery. 

So  well  stored  is  this  world  that,  whatever  we  look  for, 
we  shall  find  something  remarkable.  The  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  coal  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  Vast  changes  must  have  come  over  the  planet  since 
forests  waved  at  Skansden,  and  it  is  a  wonderful  Providence 
which  has  thus  stored  up  fuel  in  these  wintry  realms.  Its 
importance  is  great,  as  facilitating  the  application  of  steam 
power  to  whaling  vessels. 

A  few  weeks  ago  wo  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  a 
sort  of  experimental  garden  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  near 
Perth,  where  300,000  young  salmon  have  been  raised  from 
the  eggs  of  a  few  fishes,  and  are  now  confined  in  a  pond,  and 
ready  to  migrate  to  the  river.  This  plan  may  be  adopted 
with  any  kind  of  fresh-water  fish,  and  by  stocking  with 
trout,  perch,  carp,  &c.  our  lakes  and  rivefs,  it  would  mate- 
rially increase  in  some  districts  the  food  of  the  population. 

The  British  Association  met  at  Liverpool  on  the  20th 
of  September,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby.  Of  the  very  interesting  proceedings  we  hope  to  fur- 
nish some  account  in  our  next  number. 
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SKETCHES    IN    ORNITHOLOGY. 

No.  II.  (continued), 
THE  TROCHILIDiE,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  in  detail  a  few  of  the  more 
remarkable  species. 

The  Black-capped  humming-bird  ( Trochilus  polt/tmtis, 
liinn.),  one  of  the  earliest  known  of  the  family,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  Linnean  genus.  It  is  a  large 
species,  two  of  the  tail-feathers  being  so  greatly  prolonged 
that  the  total  length  of  the  (male)  bird  is  ten  inches.  Mr. 
Gosse  regards  it  as  the  "gem  of  Jamaican  ornithology," 
its  slender  form,  velvet  crest,  emerald  bosom,  and  elongated 
caudal  plumes,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  elegant  members 
of  this  truly  brilliant  family.  It  resides  permanently  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  all  seasons,  and  in  almost 
every  situation.  It  loves  the  margins  of  woods,  where  it 
sucks  the  blossoms  of  trees,  and  sometimes  descends  to  the 
more  lowly  shrubs.  It  is  abundant  on  the  summit  of  the 
range  of  mountains  known  as  the  Blue-fields  ridge,  fre- 
quenting especially  a  narrow  pathway  through  the  thick 
woods,  overrun  with  graceful  ferns,  and  every  varied  tree 
clothed  with  the  fantastic  tracery  of  trailing  parasites.  It 
is'  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  that  these 
birds  most  abound.  Within  the  space  of  fifty  yards  a 
hundred  individuals  may  be  seen  to  come  successively  in  a 
forenoon  to  rifle  the  blossoms.  Although  three  or  four  may 
be  perceived  together  hovering  over  the  same  bush,  they 
are  in  no  way  gregarious  in  the  sense  of  friendly  fellowship, 
but  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  rather  pugnacious  and  irasci- 
ble disposition,  each  being  guided  by  his  own  inclinations, 
2  Y 
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and  seeming  to  attend  exclusively  to  his  own  affairs.     The 
presence  of  these  birds,  especially  of  the  males,  is  indicated 
by  a  whirring  sound,  produced  by  the  rapid  vibration  of  the 
wings,  often   heard  before  thfey  are  detected  by  the  eye. 
The  male   also  utters  an  almost  incessant  chirp.     While 
feeding,  they  often  probe  the  flowers,  keeping  themselves 
suspended  in  the  air;  or  they  partially  sustain  their  tiny 
forms  by  clinging  to  a  pendent  leaf  or  blossom;  or  they 
close  their  wings  and  rest,  each  '^  a  bright,  particular  star," 
eclipsed  from  time   to   time  by  verdurous  foliage,  or  the 
envious  glow  of  many-coloured  petals.     Both  the  time  of 
breeding  and  the  structure  of  the  nest  seem  to  vary.     Mr. 
Gosse  informs  us,  that  although  they  do  not  confine  them- 
selves to  any  restricted  season,  he  found  the  nests  most 
numerous  in  the  month  of  June.   Mr.  Hill  regards  the  breed- 
ing season  as  being  at  its  height  in  January.     The  nest  is 
principally  composed   of  silk-cotton,  very  closely  pressed, 
mingled  with  the  still  more  glossy  produce  of  an  Asclepias, 
particularly  around  the  edge.     Externally,  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  covered  over  with  spider's  web,  crossed  and  recrossed 
in  an  directions,  and  made  to  adhere  by  a  viscous  matter, 
some  say  the  bird's  saliva,  although  Mr.  Waterton  derides 
that  notion.     Small  portions  of  pale  green  lichen,  and  deli- 
cate fragments  of  laminated  bark,  are  here  and  there  at- 
tached by  means   of  webs  passed  over  them,  the  whole 
forming  a  compact  cup  one  inch  and  three-quarters  deep 
outside,   and   one   inch   deep   within :    the   total  diameter 
at  the  top  is  one  inch   and  a  half.     The   eggs   are  of  a 
lengthened  oval  form,  of  a  pure  white  colour,  save  that, 
when  fresh,  the  contents  produce  a  reddish  tinge,  from  the 
extreme  tenuity  of  the  shell.     They  are  seven-twelftlig  of 
an  inch  long,  by  four-twelfths  broad.     It  has  been  observed, 
that  in  rocky  situations  the  nest  is  composed  of  moss  alone. 
Some  are  seen  to  consist  of  nothing  but  pure  silk*cotton, 
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profusely  bound  by  the  finest  webs,  while  others  are  studded 
all  over  with  lichens, — producing,  as  Mr.  Gosse  observes, 
**a  peculiar  rustic  prettiness." 

This  species  not  only  probes  for  insects  in  the  deep 
flower-cups,  but  also  hawks  for  them  in  the  air,  its  capture 
of  minute  flies  being  detected  by  the  repeated  snapping  of 
its   slender  bill.     While  Mr.   Gosse  was  engaged  on   one 
occasion  in  a  calabash-tree,  he  was  charmed  by  the  near 
presence  of  this  species,  which  darted  towards  him,  its  long- 
extended  tail-feathers  fluttering  behind  like  streamers,  and 
began  to  suck  the  blossoms  of  the  tree.     '^  Quite  regardless 
of  my  presence,  consciously  secure  in  its  power  of  wing,  the 
lovely  little  gem  hovered  around  the  trunk,  and  threaded 
the   branches,   now  probing  here,   now  there,   its   cloudy 
wings  on  each  side  vibrating  with  a  noise  like  that  of  a 
spinning-wheel,  and  its  emerald  breast  for  a  moment  flashing 
brilliantly  in  the  sun's  ray ;  then  apparently  black,  all  the 
light  being  absorbed ;  then,  as  it  slightly  turned,  becoming 
a  dark  olive ;  then  in  an  instant  blazing'  forth  again  with 
emerald  effulgence.     Several  times  it  came  close  to  me,  as  I 
sat  motionless  with  delight,  and  holding  my  breath  for  fear 
of  alarming  it  and  driving  it  away :  it  seemed  almost  worth 
a  voyage  across  the  sea  to  behold  so  radiant  a  creature  in 
all  the  wildness  of  its  native  freedom."* 

Our  author  made  many  attempts  to  bring  this  beautiful 
bird  alive  to  England,  but  his  hopes  were  disappointed. 
He  had,  however,  no  difficulty  as  to  their  mere  capture,  in 
consequence  of  their  curiosity  being  so  much  stronger  than 
their  fear.  A  butterfly-net — that  is,  a  hoop  or  ring,  with 
a  gauze  bag,  and  a  long  handle — was  successfully  used. 
When  struck  at  and  missed,  they  would  return  immediately, 
and,  suspending  themselves  in  the  air,  would  hover  over  the 

*  <<  A  Naturalist's  Sojourn  in  Jamaica,"  p.  48. 
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moath  of  the  net,  streicbing  out  their  little  necks,  and 
peeping  into  it,  in  quite  a  familiar  way.     Yet,  in  many 
cases,  no  sooner  were  they  deprived  of  liberty  than  they 
sickened  and  died.     Their  ci^tor  could  not  account  for  this 
sudden  dissolution,  as  they  did  not  beat  themselves  against 
the  sides  of  the  cage,  nor  exercise  any  other  violent   or 
inconsiderate  action.     From  the  wild  looks  of  several  which 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  looking  upwards,  he  suspected 
that  dismay  at  the  novelty  of  their  position  had  no  small 
influence.     With  some,  however,  he  succeeded,  and  these 
became  lively  and  familiar,  and  would  perch  for  a  time  upon 
his  finger,  buzz  around  his  face,  or  thrust  their  tubular  bills 
into  his  mouth.     They  sucked  the  natural  nectar  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Asclepias,  and  were  soon  taught  to  pump 
syrup  from  a  quill.     They  sipped  so  frequently,  that  it  was 
found  that  five  humming-birds  consumed  a  wine-glass  full 
in  a  day.     None  of  them,  however,  survived .  for  any  great 
length  of  time ;  and  Mr.  Gosse  conjectures  that  these  tip- 
pling habits  do  not  alone  suflice  for  their  sustentation,  but 
that  a  frequent  supply  of  insect  food  is  also  indispensable. 
Such   as  he  dissected  were  extremely  meagre,  with  the 
stomach,  which  is  usually  as  large  as  a  pea,  collapsed  to  a 
minute  membrane.     He  recommends  that  a  supply  of  decay- 
ing fruit,  such  as  oranges  or  pines,  should  be  strewed  over 
the  bottom  of  a  capacious  cage,  so  as  to  attract  numbers  of 
minute  flies,  to  serve  as  food  in  addition  to  the  prepared 
syrup.     With  a  view   to  transportation  into  Europe,  the 
birds  should  be   caged  early  in  May,  aad  shipped  by  a 
steamer,  which  calling  at  St.  Thomas,  Bermuda,  and  the 
Azores,  might  obtain  large  bunches  of  fresh  flowers   and 
herbage.     "  Thus  I  still  think  these  lovely  birds  might  be 
introduced  into  our  conservatories  and  stoves,  where  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  preserving  them."* 

*  «'  Birds  of  Jamaica,"  p.  127. 
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Another  large,  extremely  sumptuous,  and  well-known 
species,  is  the  crimson-topaz  humming-bird,  Tapaza  pella^ 
characterised  by  its  golden  gorget  surrounded  by  the 
deepest  velvet  black.  Its  countries  are  Cayenne,  Trinidad, 
Surinam,  and  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Amazon.  It  is  of  this 
Bpecies  that  Mr.  Waterton  observes,  "It  never  shows  its 
beauty  to^the  sun,  and  were  it  not  for  his  lovely,  shining 
colours,  you  might  almost  be  tempted  to  class  him  with  the 
goat-suckerp,  on  account  of  his  habits."  This  is  one  of  the 
grandest  of  all  the  humming-birds,  and  the  richness  of  its 
changing  lustre  is  indescribable.  Why  such  rare  beauty 
should  keep  itself  almost  for  ever  screened  within  the  shadow 
of  umbrageous  woods  no  man  can  tell.  It  is  never  found  on 
the  sea-coast, — nor  by  the  great  river  mouths,  if  the  water 
is  salt, — nor  in  the  central  forests,  unless  there  be  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  sweet  water.  It  keeps  close  by  the  side  of 
wooded  rivers,  or  in  dark  and  lonely  creeks,  leaving  its 
retreats  before  sunrise  to  prey  on  insects  near  the  water, 
and  returning  to  its  leafy  shelter  as  soon  as  the  "great 
Apollo"  has  produced  his  customary  glare  of  light.  It 
reposes,  or,  at  least,  is  sedentary,  all  day  long,  reappearing 
briefly  soon  after  sunset.  The  nest  is  built  on  a  twig  over- 
hanging the  water,  and  has  the  aspect  of  "tanned  cow- 
leather."  It  is  deeply  cup-shaped,  the  walls  extremely 
thin, — the  whole  structure  consisting,  apparently,  of  a  spe- 
cies of  fungus,  greatly  resembling  German  tinder,  united  by 
some  cobweb-like  material. 

This  species  was  regarded  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Loddiges  of  Hackney  as  the  finest  of  all  the  Trochilidse. 
Mr.  Gould  has  since  figured  and  described  a  nearly  allied 
and  still  more  lovely  species,  under  the  name  of  Fiery  topaz, 
Topaza  pyra.  It  was  brought  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  Bio  Negro,  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  Amazon. 

The  Hill-star  humming-birds  pertain  to  the  genus  Oreo- 
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irockiluSf  and  Beveral  of  tbem  are  distinguished  by  the 
snowy  whiteness  of  the  under  portions  of  their  plumage, 
their  deep  blue  heads,  and  the  frequent  gorget  of  golden 
green.  They  are  native  to  South  America,  and  occur  there 
upon  the  great  mountains  at  an  extraordinary  elevation. 
For  example,  the  Chimborazian  Hill-star  is  found  at  a 
height  of  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet,  or  just  upon  the 
verge  of  perpetual  snow.  In  these  desolate  and  sterile 
regions,  "  frail  creature  though  it  be,"  it  no  doubt  finds  a 
happy  and  congenial  home,  as  it  is  never  known  to  descend 
into  the  warmer  vales  below.  In  those  wild  uplands  of  storm 
and  earthquake  it  has  dwelt  for  ages  all  unknown,  and  no 
one  would  have  looked  for  a  humming-bird  in  such  a  cold, 
inhospitable  clime.  We  owe  its  discovery  to  M.  De  Lattre, 
who  obtained  a  single  example  of  the  male  while  he  was 
crossing  one  of  the  ridges  of  Chimborazo,  to  the  volcanic 
regions  of  which,  so  far  as  yet  known,  it  is  exclusively  con- 
fined. There,  at  an  altitude  where  vegetation  almost  ceases, 
and  close  upon  the  lifeless  region  of  eternal  snows,  it  battles 
bravely  with  all  inclemencies,  its  actual  range  appearing  to 
be  in  a  great  measure  governed  by  that  of  an  alpine  plant, 
Chuquirago  insignis,  the  prevailing  presence  of  which 
secures  it  a  supply  of  insect  life,  and  probably  also  of 
nectarous  juices.  Its  habits  are  solitary,  and  its  disposition 
so  pugnacious,  that  instead  of  rejoicing  in  companionship  it 
immediately  ofiTers  battle  to  all  intruders.  The  male  sits 
openly  upon  the  summit  of  an  elevated  twig, — the  female, 
whose  adornment  is  much  more  sombre,  invariably  perches 
near  the  ground,  and  from  these  two  causes  is,  as  naturallBts 
say,  "  difficult  of  detection,"  as  if  modesty  of  attire  and 
maternal  prudence  were  a  crime. 

Another  charming  species  is  the  Pichinchian  [iill-star, 
so  called  from  its  inhabituig  the  rocky  summits  of  Pichin- 
cha,   where  it  is  confined  to  a  zone  commencing  inune- 
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diately  beneath  the  snow-line,  and  extending  a  short  distance 
downwards.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  warmer  gorges  where 
the  soil  is  free  from  snow,  and,  like  the  preceding  species, 
finds  its  food  among  the  flowers  of  Chuquirago  insignis^  a 
plant  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  volcanic  regions  which 
encompass  the  extinct  craters  of  Ecuador.  The  local  distri- 
bution, or  rather  restriction,  of  some  of  these  creatures,  is 
curious.  Thus,  although  the  volcano  of  Pichincha  is  not, 
as  a  bird  would  fly,  more  than  thirty  leagues  from  that  of 
Chimborazo,  the  species  inhabiting  one  of  these  mountains 
respectively  is  not  found  upon  the  other.  The  species  called 
Adela's  Hill-star,  discovered  by  M.  D'Orbigny  amid  the  arid 
mountains  of  Bolivia,  is  made  conspicuous  by  the  rich  chest- 
nut-colour of  the  flanks,  and  a  band  of  black  down  the 
centre  of  the  anterior  of  the  body. 

The  racket-tailed  species  form  a  splendid  little  group. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  broad  expansion  by  which 
the  long  slender  lateral  feathers  of  the  tail  are  terminated. 
The  males  are  very  richly  attired,  and  their  legs  are  clothed 
with  singular  boot-like  appendages,  each  composed  of  a 
rounded  tuft  of  downy  plumes.  The  white-booted  racket- 
tail  {Spatkura  UnSerwaodii)  is  pretty  widely  distributed 
over  the  Columbian  Andes,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  in  a  region  rising  from  6000  to 
9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  When  hovering  before 
a  flower  the  motion  of  its  wings  is  extremely  rapid,  and  pro- 
duces a  loud  humming  sound,  the  large  spatules  at  the  end 
of  the  tail  showing  very  conspicuously  from  being  kept  in 
continual  motion  by  the  movements  of  the  bird,  and  the 
alternate  closing  and  expansion  of  the  tail.  During  onward 
flight  it  passes  through  the  air  with  an  almost  arrow-like 
swiftness. 

The  hehnet-crested  humming-birds,  though  less  lus- 
trouedy  metallic  than  their  congeners,  are  ornamented  by  a 
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slender  lofty  crest,  and  the  gorget  descends  upon  the  breast 
in  the  form  of  a  pointed  beard.  There  are  several  species, 
of  which  we  shall  mention  onlj  Linden's  helmet-crest, 
Oxypogon  Lindeni,  discovered  in  the  province  of  Merida  by 
M.  J.  Linden  of  Louxembourg.  It  is  called  the  Black  War- 
rior by  the  dealers  in  skins.  M.  Linden  informed  Mr. 
Gould  that  he  met  with  it  while  ascending  the  Sierra 
Nevada  de  Merida,  where  it  inhabits  the  regions  below  the 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  and  elevated  from  12,000  to  13,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  Latitudinally  it  seems  confined  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  degree  north.  It  perches  occasionally 
upon  the  thinly-scattered  shrubs,  such  as  Hypericum, 
Myrtus,  Daphne^  arborescent  EspeleHa^,  &c.  but  more  fre- 
quently upon  the  projecting  ledges  of  rocks  adjoining  the 
perpetual  snow.  Its  flight  is  swift,  but  short,  and  it  usu- 
ally launches  itself  obliquely  downwards,  uttering  at  the 
same  time  a  plainting,  whistling  sound.  It  is  of  a  less  joy- 
ous spirit  than  its  congeners,  and  indulges  not  in  their  per- 
petual activity. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  least  of  all  hunmiing- 
birds  is  the  Mellisuga  minima,  represented  in  our  present 
number.  Mr.  Gosse,  believing  it  to  be  distinct  from  the 
very  small  species  described  by  the  earlier  naturalists, 
bestows  upon  it  the  specific  name  of  humilis,  from  its  habit 
of  buzzing  over  the  low  herbaceous  plants  of  the  pastures, 
especially  the  West  Indian  vervain,  a  conmion  weed  which 
everywhere  shoots  up  its  slender  columns  set  around  with 
blue  coloured  flowers.  These  it  probes  a  few  inches  from 
the  ground,  visiting  the  spikes  in  succession,  and  flitting 
from  one  to  another  exactly  after  the  manner  of  our  honey- 
bee. When  only  one  is  present  he  proceeds  with  delibefa- 
tion,  and  now  and  then  quietly  rests  himself  upon  a  twig. 
But  when  two  encounter,  one  generally  flies  off  a  few  yards, 
where  he  suspends  himself  by  hovering,  while  the  other 
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shoots  after  him,  and  then,  without  touching  each  other, 

both  mount  upwards  with  a  rushing  sound,  perhaps  five 

hundred  feet  into  the  air.     They  then  separate,  and  each 

Tvill  shoot  diagonally  downwards,  like  a  ball  from  a  rifle, 

and  wheeling  round  upon  its  blossoms,  suck  away  as  if  no 

angry  mood  had  marred  its  tranquillity.     Frequently  one 

alone  will  mount  up  in  this  manner,  or  dart  diagonally  away, 

looking  exactly  like  an  humble-bee.     "  Indeed,"  says  Mr. 

Gosse,  "the  figure  of  the  smaller  humming-birds  on  the 

wing,  their  rapidity,  their  arrowy  course,  and  their  whole 

manner  of  flight,  are  entirely  those  of  an  insect ;  and  one 

■who  has  watched  the  flight  of  a  large  beetle  or  bee,  will 

have  a  very  good  idea  of  the  form  of  one  of  these  tropic 

gems  painted  against  the  sky."     We  are  further  informed 

that  this  small  species  is  the  only  hunmiing-bird  that  has  a 

real  song,  the  others  having  only  a  "  pertinacious  chirping." 

Soon  after  sunrise  in  the  months  of  spring,  perched  on  the 

topmost  twig  of  some  mango  or  orange-tree,  it  warbles  for 

several  minutes  a  continuous  melody,  low  and  sweet.     Mr. 

Gosse  several  times  inclosed  a  nest  of  eggs  of  this  species, 

with  the  dam,  taken  in  the  act  of  sitting,  but  in  no  case  did 

she  survive   twenty-four  hours'   confinement,  or  take  the 

slightest  notice  of  her  nest. 

Two  tamarind-trees,  near  the  observer's  house,  were  in 
full  blossom,  and  around  them  the  vervain  humming-bird 
was  swarming.  They  flocked  together  like  bees,  while  the 
air  resounded  like  the  immediate  precincts  of  a  hive.  He 
caught  several  of  them  with  the  net,  but  could  make  nothing 
of  th^n,  from  their  indomitable  timidity.  When  turned 
into  a  room,  they  shot  away  into  the  loftiest  angle  of  the 
ceiling,  there  hovering  motionless,  or  sometimes  slowly  turn- 
ing as  if  on  a  pivot,  "their  wings  all  the  time  vibrating 
with  such  extraordinary  velocity  as  to  be  visible  only  as  a 
semicircular  film  on  each  side." 
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A  singular  species  is  tbe  Sword-bill  hantming-bird 
(Dacimastes  ensi/erus)^  so  named  on  acoount  of  its  extraor- 
dinary recurved  beak,  which  sometimes  measures  above  four 
inches  long.  The  majority  of  the  specimens  transmitted  to 
Europe  have  been  obtained  in  the  magnificent  region  of 
Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  It  also  occurs  in  the  Caraccas,  and 
Sir  William  Jardine  has  received  it  from  Quito,  from  a 
locality  11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  sea.  According  to 
Mr.  Hartweg  it  procures  its  insect  food  from  the  deep 
corollas  of  BrugmansuB,  for  the  successful  exploration  of 
which  its  lengthened  mandibles  are  most  admirably  adopted. 
This  fact  has  been  recently  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Jar- 
dine,  who  in  a  package  from  Pichincha,  containing  specimens 
of  the  bird  itself,  has  had  transmitted  to  him  an  example  of 
the  plant  into  which  it  probes,  and  which  turns  out  to  be  a 
Brugmansia. 

M.  Temminck,  who  since  the  decease  of  Latham  may 
be  regarded  as  the  patriarch  of  ornithologists,  has  had  his 
name  deservedly  bestowed  upon  a  large  and  highly  adorned 
species,  remarkable  for  the  deep  cerulean  hue  of  its  wings, 
which  in  the  generality  of  humming-birds  are  blackish.  It 
is  called  the  sapphire-wing,  Pterophanes  Temminckii,  and 
inhabits  the  elevated  regions  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Columbia. 

The  genus  Eutoxeres  contains  as  yet  only  two  species 
called  the  sickle-billed  humming-birds,  by  reason  of  the 
singular  dmonward  curvature  of  the  mandibles.  Mr.  Gould 
is  of  opinion  that  this  \erj  peculiar  formation  is  expressly 
adapted  for  the  bird  obtaining  its  food  from  the  deep  and 
singularly-shaped  fiowers  of  the  Orchidacea,  so  abundant  in 
Central  America,  and  for  the  exploration  of  which  a  bill  of 
any  other  form  would  be  useless.  The  habits  are  not  yet 
known  from  actual  observation.  J.  W. 

(7\)  be  continued.) 
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In  the  British  Museum,  not  long  ago,  we  were  much  in- 
terested with  a  thin  quarto  volume  in  manuscript,  which 
seems  to  have  been  written  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  How  far  some  of  the  pieces  are  origi- 
nal it  is  hard  to  say.  A  good  many  of  them  are  not,  having 
been  published  before  ;  one  or  two  of  them  in  the  previous 
century,  by  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  era.  No  names  are 
attached,  and  it  is  only  by  a  little  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  that  period  that  the  pieces  can  be  traced  to 
any  authorship  beyond  that  of  the  writer  of  the  volume, 
whoever  he  might  be. 

The  compiler  was  evidently  a  Romanist, — a  warm  sym- 
pathiser with  the  Jesuit  plotters  of  the  period,  a  hater  of 
Protestant  rule,  and  a  sworn  foe  to  all  "  Calvin's  cursed 
crew."  He  glories  in  the  "  martyrdoms"  of  that  age,  when 
"  seminary  priests,"  fresh  from  foreign  colleges  or  from 
Rome  itself,  hatched  perpetual  plots  against  government, 
and,  on  being  condemned  to  death  for  treason,  insisted  on 
being  canonised  as  martyrs.*  But,  with  all  this,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  some  taste  and  feeling.  Several  of  the 
pieces  are  beautiful,  and  the  selection  is,  on  the  whole,  really 
a  good  one.  Some  specimens  will,  we  doubt  not,  as  much 
interest  our  readers  as  the  whole  volume  interested  our- 

*  Yet  some  of  these  men  were  "  more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 
The  Pope  had  placed  them  in  a  position  in  which  allegiance  to  English  rule 
became  impossible.  They  were  compelled  to  be  rebels.  They  petitioned 
the  Pope  to  relax  a  little,  and  not  thus  to  drive  them  to  the  gallows.  The 
petition  is  really  a  touching  one, — the  poor  men  begging  most  piteously 
for  their  lives,  entreating  his  holiness  to  permit  them  to  be  loyal  to  their 
sovereign.  But  there  was  no  pity  for  them.  Their  petition  was  refused. 
Rome  needed  martyrs,  in  order  to  raise  the  cry  of  persecution,  and  it  did 
not  matter  by  what  means  she  obtained  them. 
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selves,  as  we  went  slowlj  through  its  yellow  and  sometimes 
blotted  pages.  It  is  from  this  volume  that  the  hjmns  on  the 
"  New  Jerusalem  "  were  taken,  of  which  we  gave  some  account 
in  a  former  paper.  The  first  hjmn  or  poem  in  the  volume 
is,  like  most  of  the  rest,  without  a  title,  and  is  in  imitation 
of  an  old  song  common  in  that  day.  It  might,  perhaps,  be 
called  "  A  Song  of  the  Church,"  and  runs  thus, — 

**  A  jollie  Shepherd  that  sate  on  Sion  hill, 
That  with  his  rod  and  shepherd's  crooke  his  sheepe  directeth  still ; 
His  Chnrch  it  is  the  fold ;  in  tender  grass  they  feede, 
And  to  the  fountains  faire  they  goe,  which  is  his  word  indeed. 
The  way  into  the  holie  Church,  if  any  list  to  know, 
By  Shepherd's  tabernacles  past  they  must  on  footsteps  goe ; 
Where  shepherds  old  were  wont  to  walk  right  reverently, 
And  there  this  Shepherd's  spouse  so  sweet  at  noonday  sure  doth  lie/' 

Then  follows  a  statement  of  the  way  in  which  this 
Church  was  built  up, — a  description  of  Christ's  sufferings 
and  death.  Then  speaking  of  the  proofs  of  Christ's  love  to 
His  Church,  the  writer  rises  on  a  somewhat  stronger  and 
bolder  wing,— 

**  To  witness  call  these  raging  words  that  the  two  theeves  did  use, 
To  witness  call  the  blasphemies  then  spoken  by  the  Jews ; 
To  witness  call  his  bloodie  wounds  in  h^nds,  in  feet,  and  heart, 
To  witness  call  his  mother  dear  that  thereof  had  her  part. 

To  witness  call  the  bloodie  spear  which  at  his  syde  did  nm, 
To  witness  call  both  heaven  and  earth,  before  whom  it  was  done ; 
To  witness  call  both  sun  and  moon  which  then  eclipsed  went, 
To  witness  call  the  temple  vail  that  all  in  sunder  rent. 

To  witness  call  the  darkness  great  that  covered  earth  and  skies. 
To  witness  call  the  dead  men's  bones  that  from  the  graves  did  rise ; 
To  witness  call  his  bitter  drink  and  joyliil  words  he  said, 
To  witness  call  his  charity  when  for  his  foes  he  prayed. 

To  witness  call  his  coat  unseamed,  for  which  the  lots  were  cast. 
To  witness  call  his  death  and  pain,  which  every  limb  did  taste  ; 
To  witness  call  his  going  down  to  hell  through  his  great  might, 
To  witness  call  his  ascending  up  to  heaven  in  glory  bright ! " 
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At  page  4  there  is  a  pretty  long  poem,  which  begins 
rather  sweetly  but  ends  with  bitterness,  not  unmingled  with 
cursing : — 

"  Calvarie's  Mount  is  my  delight,  the  place  I  love  soe  well; 
Calvarie'fl  Mount !  O  that  I  might  deserve  in  thee  to  dwell ! 
O  that  I  might  for  pilgrimme  goe  that  sacrede  moonte  to  see ! 
O  that  I  might  some  service  do  where  Christ  died  once  for  me ! 

O  that  I  had  some  hole  to  hyde  my  head  on  thee,  to  stay 
To  view  the  place  where  Jesus  died,  to  wash  my  sinnes  away ; 
Like  words  then  would  I  utter  there,  that  Peter  sometime  did, 
'  Lord,  well  it  is  that  I  am  here,  let  me  still  heere  abide.' 

Let  me  still  heere  abyde  and  be,  and  never  to  remove — 

Heere  is  a  place  to  harbour  me,  to  ponder  on  Thy  love ; 

To  ponder.  Lord,  upon  thy  paines,  that  thou  for  me  hast  felt ; 

To  wonder  at  Thy  fervent  love,  wherewith  Thy  heart  did  melt ! 
****** 

Calvarie  Mount,  thus  would  I  muse,  if  I  might  come  to  thee, 
All  earthlie  things  I  would  refuse  might  there  my  dwellinge  be ; 
Might  there  my  dwellinge  be,  no  force,  no  feare  should  me  remove. 
To  meditate  with  great  remorse  upon  my  Saviour's  love ! 

No  Herod  nor  Herodian  should  cause  me  thence  to  fly. 

No  Pilate,  Jew,  nor  soldier,  should  move  me  till  I  dye ; 

Nor  all  the  help  that  they  would  have  from  Calvin's  cursed  crew  ; 

There  would  I  make  my  tombe  and  grave,  and  never  wish  for  new, 
****** 

Let  me  from  prison  pass  away,  on  hurdle  hard  to  lye, 

To  Tyburn  drawn  without  delay,  in  torments  there  to  dye." 

Then,  after  a  very  exaggerated  description  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Romanist  traitors,  it  concludes  in  this  better 
strain, — 

*'  Sweete  Jesu,  if  it  be  thy  will,  unto  my  plainte  attend : 
Grant  grace  I  may  continue  still  thy  servant  to  the  end ; 
Grant  blessed  Lorde,  grant  Saviour  sweete,  grant  Jesu,  king  of  bliss, 
That  in  thy  love  I  live  and  dye, — sweete  Jesu,  grant  me  this." 

These  lines  are  pleasant  from  the  devotional  spirit  which 
they  exhibit ;  but  they  strike  us  also  on  account  of  their 
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intenae  acrimony.  Nor  can  we  but  notice  the  hatred  to 
CalvinisHc  Protestantism.  Evidently  assuming  that  such 
was  the  Protestantism  of  England  in  that  day,  they  afford 
one  out  of  the  many  proofs  that  might  be  given  of  the  far 
greater  hatred  and  fear  which  Home  has  always  entertained 
towards  Calvinistic  than  towards  Lutheran  Protestantism. 

At  page  14  there  is  a  poem  of  twenty-seven  stanzas 
"  against  niggardie  and  riches,"  which  contains  some  good 
sharp  strokes,  though  by  an  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  a 
rusty  sword.     It  runs  thus, — 

'*  Noe  wight  in  this  world  that  welthe  can  attaine, 
Unless  he  believe  that  all  is  but  vaine ; 
And  as  it  doth  come,  even  so  let  it  go, 
As  tides  with  their  times,  to  ebbe  and  to  flowe. 

This  mucke  on  the  moulde  that  men  soe  desyre, 
Doth  worke  them  much  woe  and  move  them  to  ire  ; 
With  greefe  it  is  gott,  with  care  it  is  kept, 
With  sorrow  soon  lost  that  long  hath  been  rept  (?). 

And  woe  worth  the  manne  that  first  dolve  the  mould, 

To  fynd  out  the  myne  of  silver  and  gould. 

For  when  it  lay  hid,  and  to  us  unknowne, 

Of  strife  and  debate  the  seede  was  not  sowne." 

At  page  29  there  is  rather  a  curious  song,  of  which  we 
don't  remember  to  have  read  any  trace  elsewhere.  The 
name  of  Thomas  Hill  is  appended  to  it.  It  is  called  "  A 
Doleful  Daunce  and  Songe  of  Deathe,  entituled,  The  Shak- 
ing of  the  Sheetes."     It  begins  thus  :— 

"  Can  you  dance  the  shaking  of  the  sheetes, 
A  dance  that  everie  one  must  doe  ? 
Can  you  trim  it  up  with  daintie  sweetes. 
And  everie  thing  that  'longs  thereto  ? 
Make  readie  then  your  windinge-sheete, 
And  see  you  canne  bestirre  your  feete, 
For  Death  is  the  manne  that  all  must  meete.'' 

But  let  US  look  at  those  poems  in  the  volume  which  are 
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more  directly  devotional.     Some  of  these  are  good,  one  or 
two  of  them  really  beautiful. 

At  page  13  there  is  a  pleasant  hymn,  consisting  of  four- 
teen  double  stanzas,  of  which  we  can  only  give  a  few  verses  : 

**  Jesu,  my  loving  spouse, 

Sternal  veritie, 
Perfect  guide  of  my  soule, 

Way  to  etemitie. 
Strengthen  me  with  thy  grace ; 

From  thee  1*11  never  flee, 
Let  them  all  say  what  they  will, 

Jesu,  come  thou  to  me ! 

Some  wearie  out  themselves 

In  waies  of  vanitie. 
Some  follow  painted  flies, 

In  feeldes  of  miserie. 
Some  in  the  workes  of  men 

Place  their  felicitie. 
Such  trifles  I  contemne, 

Jesu,  for  love  of  thee  ! 

What  ean  this  wretched  world, 

Replete  with  miserie, 
Yield  to  delight  my  soule, 

Made  for  eternitie  ? 
All  is  vaine,  all  is  fraile. 

All  that  compared  to  thee. 
All  earthlie  things  doe  faile  ; — 

Jesu,  come  thou  to  me  !'* 

The  whole  of  the  above  hymn  is  modelled  after 
Augustine,  several  of  the  lines  being  translations  from 
some  of  his  ejaculations.  Some  stanzas  of  it  are  like  Ber- 
nard, and  the  writer  seems  to  have  had  before  him  that 
father's  hymn,  "Jesu  dulcis  JVlemoria,"  better  known  by 
one  of  its  middle  stanzas,  "  O  Jesu,  mi  dulcissitoe  ;" — a  hymn 
which  we  could  more  cordially  admire  could  we  forget  that 
it  is  followed  by  one  in  praise  of  Mary,  from  which  we 
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gather  that  the  saint's  passion  for  the  Virgin  was  quite  as 
absorbing  as  his  love  of  Christ. 

There  is  onlj  one  more  that  we  shall  notice.  Its  only 
title  is  contained  in  these  two  lines,  taken  from  some  old 
ballad : — 

"  I  love  hinni  I  love  him,  the  truth  for  to  Bay ; 
I  purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay." 

The  writer  does  not  leave  us  long  in  doubt  as  to  who  is 
the  object  of  his  love  : — 

'<  Who  is  my  love,  I  shall  you  tell, 
Even  he  that  made  hoth  heaven  and  hell, 
And  died  for  m^  on  Good-Friday ; — 
I  purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay. 

My  love  hath  made  this  world  of  nought, 
All  thinges  therein  by  him  was  wrought, 
The  suune  and  moone ; — the  sooth  to  say, 
I  purpose  to  love  him  whoever  says  nay." 

From  these  brief  and  somewhat  abrupt  extracts,  the 
reader  will  learn  the  character  and  tone  of  this  ancient 
scrap-book.  Its  value  is  not,  perhaps,  very  great.  But  it  is 
at  least  curious,  as  containing  fragments  of  the  floating 
hymns  of  the  age,  many  of  which  have  passed  quite  away 
even  from  tradition.  The  loss  to  devotional  literature  of 
some  of  these  old  pieces  may  be  considerable  ;  but  it  is  likely 
that  most  of  them  have  been  replaced.  Things  that  are 
really  great  and  true  have  a  wonderful  power  of  self-pre- 
servation. Genuine  excellence  is  quite  "specific"  as  an 
antiseptic.  Greatness  does  not  easily  die ;  nay  never  dies, 
until  at  least  it  has  propagated  itself  and  become  the  parent 
of  something  higher  than  itself.  And  this  is  as  true  of  a 
hymn,  or  of  the  weighty  saying  uttered  by  some  wise 
"  unknown,"  as  it  is  of  the  philosophic  treatise,  or  the  noble 
epic  that  has  won  the  worship  of  unquestioning  ages. 

H.B. 
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When  an  iron  tool  becomes  blunt,  an  instrument  of  the 
same  material  is  sometimes  employed  to  restore  its  edge. 
In  such  a  case,  literally  "  iron  sharpeneth  iron."  This  pro- 
cess is  compared  to  the  quickening  influence  which  a  man's 
countenance  may  exert  on  the  flagging  spirit  of  his  friend.* 

A  man's  mind  is  apt  to  become  dull  in  the  edge,  as  well 
as  the  tool  which  he  handles.  The  moral  bluntness  is  as 
common  as  the  natural,  and  springs  from  a  similar  cause. 
Much  application,  especially  on  hard  and  unyielding  sub- 
jects, unfits  the  mind  for  continued  exertion  ;  and  if  a  man 
is  so  situated  that*  he  dare  not  desist,  he  is  in  the  same 
position  as  a  workman,  compelled  to  work  on  with  a  blunted 
instrument.     The  effort  is  painful,  and  the  progress  slow. 

For  a  wearied  spirit  we  are  not  limited  to  one  appli- 
cation. There  are  various  whetstones  that  may  be  profitably 
tried.  One  of  the  chief  is  "  the  countenance  of  a  friend." 
Bring  the  downcast  into  the  presence  of  a  true  friend.  Let 
that  countenance  bear  upon  the  worn -out  man.  Let  it 
sparkle  with  hope  and  speak  encouragement :  forthwith  the 
blunted  mind  takes  on  a  new  edge,  and  is  able  again  to  cut 
through  opposing  difficulties.  Every  one  who  knows  what 
care  is,  has  experienced  this  blunting  process;  and  every  one 
who  possesses  a  friend  knows  how  much  power  there  is 
in  human  sympathjj  to  touch  the  soul  that  has  become 
like  lead — as  heavy  and  as  dull — and  sharpen  it  into 
hopeful  activity  again.  Perhaps  no  human  body  was  ever 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  more  ethereal  temper  than  Saul  of 

*  ''  Iron  sharpeneth  iron ;   so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend." — Prov.  xxvii.  17. 

2  z 
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Tarsus ;  yet  even  after  the  quickening  of  grace  was  super- 
added to  the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  nature,  Paul  him- 
self was  beaten  broad  and  blunt  by  rude  successive  blows, 
and  burst  into  glad  thankfulness  when  he  felt  a  flow  of 
sympathy  from  the  countenance  of  a  friend  touching  his 
spirit,  and  restoring  its  tone.  "  We  were  troubled  on  every 
side ;  without  were  fightings,  within  were  fears.  Never- 
theless God,  that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  com- 
forted us  by  the  coming  of  Titus." 

We  are  wonderfully  made,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  community.  Each  man  is  a  separate  being, 
conscious  of  his  own  personality  and  continued  identity, 
and  amenable  to  the  Supreme  Judge  for  himself  alone  ;  yet 
each  individual  has  as  many  separate  relations  as  there  are 
persons  with  whom  he  holds  intercourse  in  the  various  evo- 
lutions of  life.  We  affect  others,  and  are  affected  by  them. 
Many  of  the  human  faculties  cannot  be  exercised,  except  in 
society.  Man  could  scarcely  be  man,  if  he  were  alone. 
One-half  of  the  faculties  which  constitute  our  nature  is 
framed  for  intercourse  with  others  ;  and  one -half  of  the 
Decalogue  is  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  that  intercourse. 

Social  meetings  are  not  evil.  Those  who  are  jealous  for 
God  and  righteousness  in  the  world  are  often  obliged  to 
speak  of  them  in  such  a  tone  as  leaves  an  impression  at 
least  on  reflecting  minds  of  unqualified  condemnation.  But 
social  intercourse  is  in  its  own  nature  good.  It  is  an  opening 
at  which  Satan,  ever  on  the  watch,  frequently  enters  ;  but 
even  in  the  face  of  such  a  danger  the  opening  ought  not  be 
shut. 

The  countenance  of  a  friend — the  mark  of  glad  recog- 
nition after  protracted  absence,  the  look  of  love,  the  beams 
that  play  on  every  feature — this  countenance,  with  all  that 
is  on  it,  is  a  wonderful  work  of  God.  It  is  as  great  a  work 
as  the  sun  in  the  heavens ;  and  verily,  when  God  has  taken 
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SO  much  pains  in  making  it,  witli  all  its  crowded  love  and 
sparkling  intelligence,  He  does  not  intend  that  it  should  be 
for  ever  hid  beneath  a  pall  of  gloom.     When  the  Creator 
had  made  so  good  a  sun.  He  hung  it  high  in  heaven,  that 
all  might  look  on  its  beautj,  and  bask  in  its  rajs.     So, 
"when  He  makes  an  equally  bright  Sun — a  loving,  human 
countenance,  He  intends  that  the  dark  and  the  cold  should 
look  upon  its  light.     Social — or,  if  you  will,  convivial — ^par- 
ties  are  the  outgoing  of  instincts  put  within  us  by  the 
Author  of  our  being.     Men  meet  in  convivial  parties ;  that 
is,  that  they  may  eat  their  bread   together,   getting   and 
giving  reciprocally,  meantime,  rays  as  sweet  as  sun-light, 
streaming  from  the  countenance  of  a  friend.     Men,  as  sons 
of  God,  may  meet  thus  ;   but,  when  they  so  meet,  Satan 
presents  himself  among  them.     When  the  avenues  to  the 
heart  are  open  to  the  influx  of  a  brother's  love,  the  evil 
spirit  glides  in  to  possess  and  defile.     Strong  drink  is  gene- 
rally the  spy  in  his  service,  who  enters  and  holds  the  soul 
for  him.     It  is  not  the  mirthful  face  of  friend  beaming  on 
friend  that  is  evil.     Behold  it  is  very  good  :  let  holiness  to 
the  Lord  be  written  on  them,  and  enjoy  without  restraint 
the  social  instincts  of  our  nature. 

The  human  face — ^receptacle  of  a  thousand  gladsome 
thoughts,  that  on  a  signal  leap  into  their  places  simulta- 
neous, and  crowd  and  flit,  and  glow  and  glitter  there,  a 
galaxy  of  glory — a  teeming,  overflowing  source  of  manifold 
and  wide-divergent  consolation — the  human  face,  oh,  thou 
possessor  of  the  treasure,  never  prostitute  that  gift  of  God ! 
If  you  could  and  should  pluck  down  these  greater  and  lesser 
lights  that  shine  in  purity  from  heaven,  and  trail  them 
through  the  mire,  you  would  be  ashamed,  as  one  who  had 
put  out  the  eyes  and  marred  the  beauty  of  creation.  Equal 
shame  and  deeper  sin  belong  to  the  man  who  takes  this 
terrestrial  sun — a  blithe,  bright,  sparkling  countenance,  and 
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with  it  wiles  a  companion  deeper  and  deeper  into  tlie  haunts 
of  vice  and  the  cup  of  intoxication ! 

This  soul  is  obliged,  in  the  conflict  of  life,  to  force  its 
way  fhrough  hardnesses  which,  keen-edged  though  it  be, 
destroy  from  time  to  time  its  penetrating  power.  It  strikes 
upon  temptation,  upon  worldly  cares,  upon  pains  and  be- 
reavements ;  and,  onward  in  its  course,  it  must  strike  upon 
the  armour  of  the  last  foe.  When  the  spirit  is  sorely 
blunted  on  all  these,  and  turned  into  lead  by  contact  with 
the  last,  how  shall  it  be  burnished  bright  again  ? — ^how  shall 
it  acquire  a  keenness,  whereby  it  will  be  able  to  go  with  a 
glance  right  through  the  armour  of  Death,  and  gain  the 
victory  ?  The  .  sharpener  provided  for  this  extremity  ia 
still  the  countenance  of  a  Friend — one  of  the  same  nature 
with  man,  as  iron  to  iron.  "Behold  the  man  I" — ^the  suffer- 
ing, sympathising  Saviour.  It  is  this  countenance  lifted  up 
and  looking  love  on  the  blunted  spirit  of  a  suffering  human 
being  in  the  hour  of  agony  ;  it  is  this  that  will  quicken  it 
into  newness  of  life. 

By  the  countenance  of  that  Friend  bursting  through 
every  barrier,  and  plied  kindly  and  closely  to  a  disciple  in 
the  day  of  his  extremity,  the  spirit,  in  the  very  act  of 
departing,  has  often  been  brought  suddenly  to  a  keener 
edge  than  it  ever  knew ;  and  then,  conscious  of  power  and 
fearless  of  obstacles,  it  has  leaped  forth,  leaving  the  by- 
standers gazing  mute  on  the  illumined  wake,  by  which  it 
darted  away. 

W.  A. 


NOTES  ON  GREAT  PICTURES. 

"THE    COMMUNION    OP    ST,    JEROME,"    BY 

DOMENICHINO. 

Over  against  the  "  Transfiguration,"  by  Raphael,  in  the 
Vatican,  is  another  celebrated  altar-piece,  accounted  one 
of  the  finest  pictures  in  Rome,    and  inferior  onlj,    in  the 
opinion    of  Andrea    Sacchi   and    Nicolas   Poussin,    to   its 
great  rival  hanging  opposite.     This  is  the  "  Communion  of 
St.  Jerome  in  the  Church   of  Bethlehem."     The   picture 
-was  painted  in  1614,  very  nearly  one  hundred  years  after 
the   "  Transfiguration  ;"   it   illustrates    perfectly   the   ten- 
dency'of  the  art  after  the  decay  of  the  great  local  schools 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  what  may  be  termed  the  Academic  style,  or  the  third 
stage  of  Italian  painting,  developed  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  Bologna  by  the  celebrated  Carracci, 
liodovico,  Agostino,  and  Annibale,  who  established  a  very 
popular  school  of  painting  there  in  1589  ;  and  with  a  view 
of  impeding  at  least  the  further  decline  of  their  art,  they 
attempted   to  define   a   perfect  style  on   the  principles  of 
eclecticism.     These  principles  were  embodied   in  a  sonnet 
by  Agostino,  which  best  explains  the  aim  of  the  cousins, 
and   also   at  the   same   time   shows    the   merely   technical 
tendency  of  their  efforts.     It  is  in  substance  as  follows  : — 
"  Let  him  who  wishes  to  be  a  good  painter  acquire   the 
design  of  Rome,  Venetian  action,  and  Venetian  management 
of  shade,  the  dignified  colour  of  Lombardy,    the   terrible 
manner  of  Michelangelo,  Titian's  truth  and  nature,  the  sove- 
reign purity  of  Correggio's  style,  and  the  just  symmetry  of 
Raphael ;  the  decorum  and  well-grounded  study  of  Tibaldi, 
the  invention  of  the  learned  Primaticcio,  and  a  little  of  Par- 
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migiano*8  grace."  Such  is  what  is  signified  by  the  eclec- 
ticism of  the  Carracci ;  and  the  principles  of  Academic  art 
generally,  as  far  as  they  can  be  illustrated  by  example,  are 
explained  at  the  same  time. 

In  previous  "Notes"  the  stages  which  preceded  this 
have  been  sufficiently  explained.;  in  those  on  Van  £yck 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  first,  or  quattrocento^  in  ^which 
sentiment  prevailed,  was  illustrated ;  in  those  on  Raphael, 
the  cinquecento,  or  perfect  development,  in  which  body 
and  mind  were  equally  well  expressed,  was  explained  ;  and 
in  these  present  "Notes"  the  seicentOy  or  the  Academic  and 
last  stage,  is  illustrated.  The  great  merit  of  this  third  stage 
of  Italian  painting  is  its  general  technical  perfection;  it  is 
chiefly  conspicuous  for  fine  drawing,  fine  colouring,  and  fine 
light  and  shade,  but  is  far  inferior  to  the  art  of  the  earlier 
periods,  from  its  comparative  deficiency  in  expression  and 
lofty  sentiment;  and  it  is  also  distinguished  commonly  by 
the  inferior  character  of  its  subjects  as  well  as  aim :  its 
tendency  was  decidedly  material. 

Of  all  the  numerous  scholars  of  the  Carracci,  notwith- 
standing the  brilliant  talents  of  Guido  Reni,  and  the  natural 
force  of  Guercino,  Domenichino  is  accounted  the  most  im- 
pressive and  the  most  able.  Domenico  Zampieri  was  born 
at  Bologna,  October  21,  1581,  and  was  placed  in  his  youth 
with  the  Fleming,  Denis  Calvart,  whose  school,  like  many 
others  of  the  young  Bolognese  painters  of  that  time,  he  left 
for  the  more  popular  institution  of  the  Carracci ;  but  the 
immediate  cause  of  Domenichino's  leaving  Calvart  was  a 
violent  beating  the  Fleming  gave  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
youngest  of  the  Carracci's  scholars,  and  his  slow  manner  of 
working  acquired  him  the  nickname  of  "  the  ox  " — il  hue.  But 
here  he  acquired,  also,  the  friendship  of  Francesco  Albani, 
who  when  in  Rome,  and  working  for  Annibale  Carracci, 
invited  Domenichino  there,  about  1606,  to  assist  him,  and 
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lodged  him  in  his  own  house.  Domenichino  soon  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  artists  of  Rome;  and  by  a  fresco  of  the 
**  Flagellation  of  St.  Andrew,"  in  the  church  of  San  Gre- 
gorio,  at  once  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  rank. 
This  fresco,  still  in  a  good  state,  is  remarkable  for  the 
sinaplicity  and  vigour  of  its  composition ;  it  is  purely  dra- 
matic, and  quite  free  from  any  of  that  exaggerated  histrionic 
effect  which  too  much  characterises  what  is  termed  Academic 
art  generally. 

This  fresco  was  virtually  painted  in  competition  with 
Guide,  who  executed  opposite  to  it  "St.  Andrew  con- 
ducted to  Martyrdom;"  the  pictures  were  both  uncovered 
at  the  same  time.  The  connoisseurs  of  Rome  were  at  first 
at  a  loss  to  decide  who  was  the  superior. 

It  required  the  unsophisticated  truth  of  an  old  woman, 
showing  the  picture  to  a  child,  to  enable  Annibale  Carracci 
even  to  form  an  unbiassed  judgment,  which  was,  however, 
according  to  some,  not  unaided  by  an  incipient  jealousy  of 
Guide.  He  was  observing  the  two  works,  and  was  at- 
tracted by  the  simple  but  impressive  observations  of  this 
woman  to  a  child  she  had  taken  to  the  church  to  show  it 
the  paintings.  "  Look  I "  she  said,  taking  the  child  by  the 
hand,  "see  how  furiously  that  man,  raises  the  scourge  to 
strike !  and  look  at  that  other,  how  savagely  he  threatens 
the  saint  with  his  finger!  and  that  one,  how  tight  he  is 
pulling  the  cords  round  his  feet !  and  look  at  the  saint 
himself,  with  what  faith  he  regards  upwards  to  heaven." 
Having  said  these  words,  she  sighed,  then  turned  towards 
the  picture  of  Guide,  and,  after  standing  a  moment  in 
silence  before  it,  she  left  the  church  without  speaking 
another  word.  From  this  circumstance  Annibale  decided 
in  favour  of  Domenichino.  Upon  being  asked  his  opinion 
previously,  he  had  only  vaguely  answered,  "  That  Guido 
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appeared  to  bo  the  master,  and  Domenichino  the  scholar, 
but  that  the  scholar  was  more  able  than  the  master." 

Guido's  work  is,  certainly,  little  more  than  a  crowd  of 
figures,  offering  no  special  interest  or  point  of  attraction  ; 
while  in  the  work  of  Domenichino,  the  reclining  and  tor- 
mented saint,  without  exciting  feelings  either  of  horror  or 
disgust,  at  once  strongly  enlists  our  sympathy,  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  composition  enhances  its  effect  of  truth. 

This  characteristic  simplicity  of  Domenichino's  compo- 
sition was  imputed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries  as  a  great 
defect,  and  as  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  invention  ;  a  charge 
to  which  he  had  given  too  much  ground,  by  frequently 
adopting  the  general  ideas  —  and  sometimes  even  the  indi- 
vidual figures — of  other  painters.  This  defect  gave  a 
handle  to  the  great  jealousy  of  his  rivals,  and  they  used  it 
to  such  purpose  as  so  far  to  injure  his  prospects,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  reside  in  Rome; 
and  he  accordingly,  in  a  very  few  years,  sought  his  fortunes 
anew  in  Bologna,  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome. 

He  was  apparently,  however,  only  less  unfortunate  in 
Rome  than  he  was  afterwards  in  Naples,  where  he  was 
pursued  by  more  inveterate  jealousies  even  than  in  Rome. 
His  works  were  not  only  badly  paid  at  Rome,  but,  what  is 
much  worse  to  the  true  artist,  ill  appreciated.  It  was  not 
long  after  the  execution  of  some  other  fine  frescoes  painted 
at  Grotta  Ferrata,  that  Domenichino  painted  his  most  cele- 
brated oil  picture,  the  "  Communion  of  St.  Jerome,"  bought 
for  the  church  of  San  Girolamo  della  Carit^ ;  it  was  placed 
over  the  principal  altar  of  that  church,  where  now  is  the 
recent  copy  by  Camuccini.  It  is  nearly  the  exact  size  of 
Raphael's  "Transfiguration,"  about  fourteen  feet  high  by 
nine  wide,  the  figures  (of  which,  including  the  four  hovering 
angels  above,  there  are  fourteen)  are  large,  and  almost  cover 
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the  lower  half  of  the  picture.     On  the  left,  supported  by 
several  attendants,  St.  Jerome  is  kneeling,  nearly  naked, 
emaciated  and  helpless,  upon  the  lowest  step  of  the  altar,  with 
his  faithful  lion  lying  at  his  feet ;  and  opposite  to  him,  before 
the  altar,  are  St.  Ephrem  and  two  deacons,  in  their  magnifi- 
cent robes,  administering  the  sacrament.     The  background 
consists  of  rich  classical  architecture,  with  a  pretty  glimpse 
of  a  distant  woodland.     The  whole  is  admirably  executed ; 
the  drawing  is,  generally,  true  and  natural,  and  the  colouring 
and  other  technical  portions  worthy  of  the  best  master  of  a 
technical  school.     Yet  the  merits  of  this  truly  fine  work  of 
its  class  were,  apparently,  unknown  at  their  time;  Dome- 
nichino  painted  it  for  a  bare  sustenance,  and  such  was  the 
mischievous  effect  of  jealous  rivalries  that  the  picture  was 
for  a  time  neglected  and  forgotten,  until  Nicolas  Poussin 
pointed  out  its  merits.     It  was  decried  in  every  way,  chiefly 
as  a  mere .  plagiarism  from  a  similar  picture  by  Agostino 
Carracci,  now  in  the  academy  of  Bologna.     This  picture 
Domenichino's   rivals,    of  whom  Lanfranco  was   the   most 
active,  had   engraved,  and   distributed  in  Rome, — it  was 
etched  for  the  purpose  by  Bourguignon  ;  yet  it  required  but 
little  candid  investigation  to  perceive  that  the  pictures  were 
really,  in  all  their  details,  very  different ;  the  great  point  of 
resemblance  being  only  the  general  one,  that  the  emaciated 
saint  was  represente4   kneeling   before   the   administering 
priest  at  the  altar  much  in  the  same  way  in  both  pictures. 
But  the  whole  execution  of  Domenichino's  work  is  very 
superior;  the  bald  head  of  the  aged  St.  Jerome,  with  its 
long  beard,  is  exceedingly  fine. 

For  this  masterpiece  the  painter  received  such  a  sum  as 
now  would  not  pay  for  its  cleaning, — fifty  Roman  scudi,  or 
about  ten  guineas ;  an  absurd  remuneration  even  then  for 
such  a  picture,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  be  at  present  some- 
what overrated.     Guido  was  habitually  paid  as  much,  not 
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long  afterwards,  at  Bologna,  for  a  simple  head.  Like 
many  other  of  the  fine  paintings  of  Rome,  it  was  carried 
away  by  the  French,  in  1797,  to  Paris;  and  on  the 
restoration  of  1815,  was,  with  the  other  masterpieces  that 
had  been  taken  from  Rome,  hung  in  an  apartment  in  the 
Vatican  palace,  where  it  now  is  ;  and  the  copy  by  Camuc- 
cini  was  put  in  its  place  in  the  church  of  San  Girolamo 
della  Carit^  ;  it  is,  also,  worked  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's. 

There  is  an  anecdote  told  by  Le  Mierre,  and  repeated 
by  Fiorillo,  which  explains  this  low  price  very  satisfactorily, 
provided  it  be  authentic.     Domenichino,  whom  the  jealousy 
of  his  rivals  had  rendered  still  more  unpopular  than  before, 
after  the  completion  of  his  frescoes  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  appears 
to  have  made  the  great  effort  displayed  in  this  oil  picture  of 
St.  Jerome,  with  an  express  view  of  its  being  selected  to  be 
worked  in  mosaic  for  one  of  the  altars  of  St.  Peter's ;  but 
the  outcry  made  by  Lanfranco  and  others,  abouj;  its  being 
stolen  from  Agostino  Carracci,  so  far  injured  it  that  it  was 
completely  neglected,  and  the   disappointed  painter  was, 
doubtless,  glad  to  receive  the  fifty  scudi  of  the  priest  of  San 
Girolamo  della  Carit^.     Here  it  remained  in  this  church,  in 
its  obscurity,  till  selected  some  ten  or  eleven  years  after  it 
was  painted,  about  the  year  1625,  by  a  young  Frenchman, 
as  an  object  of  his  studies.     Domenichino  himself  entered 
the  church  one  day  and  found  this  young  painter  at  work, 
who,  upon  being  questioned  about  the  picture,  spoke  in  such 
enthusiastic  terms  of  it  as  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of 
Domenichino,  who  at  once  declared  himself.     The  young 
Frenchman  was  Nicolas  Poussin,  he  was  enraptured  with 
the  encounter;   and  he  had  sufficient  influence  afterwards 
to  procure  the  execution  of  the  work  in  mosaic  for  one  of 
the  altars  of  St.  Peter's ;  and  connoisseurs  are  now  only  still 
reiterating  the  praises  of  Poussin  and  Sacchi,  who  both  con- 
sidered Domenichino  the  first  painter  of  his  time.      It  iS, 
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however,  notwithstanding,  not  a  work  to  excite  any  emotions, 
thoagh  it  may  exact  our  warmest  admiration  of  its  technical 
merits  as  a  work  of  pictorial  art.  It  has  been  well  engraved 
by  J.  C.  Testa,  by  J.  Frey,  by  B.  Faijat,  and  by  A.  Tardieu. 

Domenichino  was  certainly  extremely  unfortunate,  for  his 
biographers  Bellori  and  Passeri  agree  in  giving  him  a  high 
and  inoffensive  character :  but  his  enemies  were  exclusively 
of  his  own  profession,  and  he  had  some  warm  patrons,  and, 
doubtless,  his  sunny  seasons.  The  Pope,  Gregory  XV.,  had 
been  his  friend  as  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  and  when  elected  to  the 
Papal  chair,  made  Domenichino  architect  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
at  Gregory's  death,  in  1623,  he  lost  this  post.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century,  however,  which  Domenichino  resided 
in  Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  interval  spent  in  Bologna  at  the  period  of  his  mar- 
riage, he  executed  an  important  series  of  great  works,  chiefly 
frescoes ;  hut  in  most  of  these  works,  as  in  the  "  Flagellation  of 
St.  Andrew  "  in  the  church  of  San  Gregorio,  Domenichino  is 
greater  in  the  treatment  of  individual  parts  than  in  the 
management  of  the  whole.  Among  his  masterpieces  are 
reckoned  the  frescoes  of  Grotta  Ferrata,  with  the  History  of 
St.  Nilus ;  the  Martjrrdom  of  St.  Sebastian,  fresco,  in  Santa 
Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  in  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's ;  the  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  St.  Cecilia  in  the  church  of  San  Luigi ;  the 
four  Evangelists  in  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle ;  in  San  Carlo 
ai  Catenari,  the  cardinal  virtues ;  and  the  oil  pictures,  Diana 
and  her  Nymphs,  in  the  Borghese  Gallery  at  Rome,  and  the 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,  in  the  Gallery  of  Bologna. 

In  the  works  of  Sant'  Andrea  della  Valle,  Lanfranco  again 
interfered,  and  procured  a  large  portion,  the  Cupola,  for  him- 
self. The  incessant  strife  of  this  character  induced  Dome- 
nichino at  length  to  forsake  Rome,  and  in  1629  he  came  to  the 
unfortunate  resolution  of  undertaking  the  extensive  fresco 
decorations  of  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  in  San  Gennaro,  the 
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cathedral  of  Naples.     He  fled  from  Lanfranco  to  still  more 
ruthless  enemies,  the  notorious  triumyirate,  the  cabal  of  Na- 
ples,— Belisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek,  Giuseppe  Ribera,  called 
Lo  Spagnoletto  (the  little  Spaniard),  and  Giambattista  Ca- 
racciolo.     These  painters  were  extremely  jealous  of  foreign 
artists  of  note  establishing  themselves  in  Naples,  and  thej 
had  determined  by  any  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  expel  all  able 
rivals:   Annibale   Carracci,   the   Cavaliere  D'Arpino,   and 
Guido,  were  all  driven  by  their  intrigues,  threats,  or  perse- 
cutions, from  Naples,  and  Domenichino*s  was  not  the  dis- 
position to  resist  them.     The  inducements  held  out  by  the 
authorities  of  San  Gennaro  were  great,  unexampled  in  his 
career :  he  had  apartments  in  the  Casa  del  Tesoro,  and  was 
to   receive   one  hundred  scudi  for  every  entire  figure  he 
painted,  fifty  scudi  for  the  half-figures,  and  twenty-five  for 
every  head.     The  cabal  were  prepared  to  heap  every  species 
of  injury  on  him,  the  unjust  depreciation  of  his  work  being 
the  mildest;  his  miseries  were  further  aggravated  by  the 
constant  importunities  of  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  the  Duke 
of  Medina,  for  pictures  to  send  to  Madrid.     The  execu- 
tion of  such  works  caused  him  to  delay  the  frescoes  of  the 
Cappella  del  Tesoro,  and  necessarily  tended  to  dispose  the 
authorities  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him,  and  to  listen  to  the 
misrepresentations   of  his   enemies.     With  the   difficulties 
from  the  three  parties,  the  Church  authorities,  the  Viceroy, 
and  his  professional  rivals,  Domenichino  appears  to  have 
lost  his  self-control,  and  in  an  August  night,  in  1634,  he 
fled  from  Naples  to  Rome,  leaving  his  wife  and  daughter 
behind  him.     These  the  Viceroy  detained  as  hostages,  and 
they  were  only  allowed  to  join  Domenichino  at  Rome  through 
the  intercessions  of  the  Cardinal  Aldobrandini,  and,  on  a  pro- 
mise of  the  wife,  to  take  Domenichino  back  again  to  Naples. 
He  unfortunately  returned  in  1636  ;  he  had  been  working  for 
the  Viceroy,  in  the  meanwhile,  in  Rome.    He  again  proceeded 
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-with  the  works  of  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  which  comprised 
several  oil  pictures  as  well  as  frescoes ;  but  the  persecutions  of 
his  professional  rivals  were  carried  now  to  extreme  excesses : 
they  corrupted  his  plasterer,  who  so  contrived  that  the  work 
should  fall  to  pieces  when  done.  One  of  his  own  relations 
and  assistants,  who  lived  with  him,  desirous  of  securing  his 
daughter  and  his  fortune  at  the  same  time,  joined  his  in- 
human persecutors,  and  he  was  at  length  driven  to  such 
despair  that  he  put  no  confidence  even  in  his  wife;  he 
took  his  meals  under  the  constant  dread  of  being  poisoned ; 
and,  although  he  was  now  within  a  single  year  of  completing 
all  the  works  he  had  undertaken,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his 
troubles,  and  died  of  either  poison  or  a  broken  heart  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1641.  The  unfinished  frescoes  of  the  Cupola 
were  destroyed  after  his  death,  though  he  had  worked  upon 
them  for  three  years,  and  his  family  had  to  refund  2000 
scudi,  which  he  had  been  already  paid  on  that  portion  of  the 
work ;  the  task  of  the  Cupola  was  given  anew  to  his  eternal 
rival  Lanfranco ;  and  the  only  remaining  altar-piece  in  oil 
was  given  to  Spagnoletto.  The  superior  pay  Domenichino 
had  received  in  later  years  enabled  him  to  accumulate  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  left  his  daughter  the  then  considerable  fortune 
of  20,000  crowns. 

The  infamous  cabal  of  Naples,  which  had  caused  so 
much  misery  to  the  principal  painters  of  that  period,  had 
but  a  short  triumph  after  the  death  of  their  victim  Domeni- 
chino. Caracciolo  died  within  the  year.  Belisario  Corenzio, 
the  chief  of  the  cabal,  who  had  with  his  own  hand  poisoned 
his  able  scholar  Luigi  Rodrigo,  broke  his  neck  by  a  fall  from 
a  scaffolding,  only  two  years  later.  Ribera,  the  last  of  the 
triumvirate,  was  a  few  years  afterwards  dishonoured  by  his 
daughter,  who  became  the  mistress  of  Don  Juan  of  Austria, 
and  he  left  Naples  in  despair  to  brood  over  his  smitten  pride 
in  obscurity:  it  is  not  known  when,  or  even  where,  he  died. 

R.  N.  W. 


THE  FUNDS. 

No.  I. 

EvEBTBODT  knows  what  the  National  Debt  is,  bat,  per- 
haps, everybody  does  not  know  how  it  began,  how  it  has 
gone  on,  or  how  it  will  end.  We  propose  in  the  present 
article  to  offer  to  our  readers  a  little  elementary  information 
on  the  first  two  points,  but  for  the  third  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  Dr.  Faustus,  or  some  authority  similarly  gifted. 
We  shall,  however,  briefly  describe  the  methods  which  have 
been  devised  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  so  desirable  a 
result,  and  then  proceed  to  sketch  lightly  the  rise,  character, 
and  manners,  of  a  class  of  persons  who  owe  their  existence 
as  a  body  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  traffic  to  which  the 
national  debt  has  given  birth. 

In  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  it  was  customary, 
during  the  cheap  and  plentiful  times  of  peace,  txS  lay  up 
stores  of  wealth  for  the  future  contingencies  of  war.  Thus, 
Thucydides  tells  us,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gold  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  A  similar  treasure  was  systematically  laid  up  by  the 
Romans  in  the  Temple  of  Saturn,  by  means  of  the  "  aurum 
vicesimarium,*'  or  twentieth  penny  on  the  manumission  of 
slaves.  This  treasure  it  was  that  supplied  Julius  Csesar 
with  the  sinews  of  war  when  Pompey  had  fled  from  Rome 
at  his  approach.  The  emperors  continued  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  which,  however,  has  been  discontinued  in  modern 
times  (with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  as  the  canton  Berne  and 
Frederick  the  Great).  It  is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  modern  political  economy,  which  teach  us 
that  treasure  should  not  be  hoarded,  but  kept  in  circulation. 
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There  remain  to  those  who  acknowledge  these  principles 
two  methods,  and  two  only,  by  which  the  increased  expendi- 
ture of  a  time  of  war  can  be  met,  viz.  increased  taxation  and 
voluntary  loans — for,  of  course,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  involuntary  loans  are  out  of  the  question. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  payment  of  our  increased  expenses 
by  increased  taxation,  a  course  generally  open  to  a  strong 
government,  is  an  advantage,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  a  tem- 
porary hardship,  whereas  the  contracting  a  debt  entails  the 
yearly  payment  of  interest  (at  present  generally  3/.  for  every 
100/.),  until  some  scheme  or  some  good  fortune  shall  en- 
able us  to  pay  off  the  debt  itself ;  and  since  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  will  ever  occur,  we  condemn  our  children's 
childi*en  to  a  heavy  burden,  probably  for  all  time  to  come. 
To  meet  the  annual  demand  thus  made,  tax  after  tax  must 
be  imposed,  and  experience  has  shown  that  such  taxes  are 
seldom  repealed,  whereas,  if  by  a  powerful  effort  we  pay  our 
way  during  a  war,  the  necessity  for  exertion  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  sword  is  sheathed.  Another  advantage  of  the  system 
of  increased  taxation  would  be,  that  every  village  politician, 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  paying  his  share  of  the  national 
expenditure,  would  be  cautious  in  the  expression  of  his  feel- 
ings, and  would  see  good  reason  ere  he  added  his  mite  to 
that  mass  of  public  opinion  which  too  often  has  hurried  on  a 
reluctant  ministry  to  war. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  conceive  the  case  of  a  govern- 
ment anxious  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  preserve  the 
independence  of  the  country,  but  not  possessing  sufficient 
influence  over  its  own  subjects  to  obtain  by  taxation  the 
necessary  funds, — such  a  government  is  of  necessity  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  borrowing ;  but  while  we  allow  such  a 
course  may  be  at  times  unavoidable,  we  are  far  from  assert- 
ing that  it  is  of  itself  an  advantage.  Yet  some  writers  have 
been  known  to  praise  the  contracting  of  the  national  debt 
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M  %  brilliant  effort  of  genius,  and,  carried  away  hj  a  species 
of  infatuation,  have  characterised  it  as  '^  a  mine  of  gold,"  or 
<<  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  by  the  magical 
influence  of  credit."  The  plain  common-sense  view  of  the 
matter  is  this :  the  borrowed  money  is  long  ago  spent,  the 
nation  are  the  debtors,  the  stockholders  (who  are  individuals 
of  various  nations,  but  chiefly  English)  the  creditors.  To 
pay  these  creditors  their  interest,  the  taxes  are  made  larger 
out  of  all  proportion  than  they  otherwise  need  be,  so  that,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  existence  of  a  national  debt,  a  vast  sum 
is  transferred  annually  from  the  pockets  of  one  part  of  the 
nation — the  tax-payers — into  those  of  another  part  of  the 
nation,  the  stockholders ;  and,  as  Blackstone  says,  "  The 
property  of  a  creditor  of  the  public  consists  in  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  national  taxes ;  by  how  much  therefore  he  is 
richer,  by  so  much  the  nation  which  pays  him  is  poorer." 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  in  this  place  an  argument 
which  has  sometimes  been  brought  forward  in  defence  of 
the  borrowing  system.  It  is  hard,  it  has  been  said,  to  ex- 
pect the  manufacturing  classes,  whose  capital  should  be 
turning  over  and  over  again,  and  bringing  in  rapid  profits, 
to  diminish  that  capital  suddenly  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
war-tax.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  manufac- 
turer who  was  compelled  to  pay  1000/.  in  taxes  would,  un- 
doubtedly, borrow  the  money  elsewhere,  and  pay  it  off*  by 
instalments.  True,  he  would  then  be  burdened  with  the 
payment  of  both  interest  and  instalments ;  but  this  practical 
disadvantage  would  be  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  with 
that  entailed  upon  the  whole  nation  by  the  system  of  bor- 
rowing. The  eflects  of  the  two  systems  at  first  appearance 
are  somewhat  similar  ;  in  the  former  case,  A  advances 
1000/.  to  B,  wherewith  to  pay  his  taxes,  and  B  pays  in- 
terest to  A;  in  the  latter,  A  advances  1000/.  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  B  pays  interest  (in  taxes)  to  the  government, 
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Tvhich  the  government  hands  over  to  A.     We  must,  how- 
oyer,  bear  in  mind  this  important  distinction,  that  while  on 
t»lie  system  of  increased  taxation  the  manufacturer  would, 
a.s  above  explained,  be  at  some  temporary  disadvantage,  the 
i?\rhole   nation,   on  the   other  hand,  is,  by  the  method  of 
national  borrowing,  permanently  harassed  and  encumbered. 
The  extent  to  which  this  evil  has  progressed  in  a  few  years 
is  so  great,  that  had  not  the  wealth  of  the  nation  increased 
in  a  corresponding  ratio,   the  tax-payers  would  probably 
have  been  unable  to  meet  the  great  demands  which  the 
necessity  of  regularly  paying  the  interest  of  the  debt  has 
caused  the  government  to  make  upon  their  purses.     It  has 
been  theorised  that  the  commercial  activity  and  the  numer- 
ous inventions  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  are,  to  some 
extent,  a  consequence  of  the  augmented  exertions  of  men 
stimulated  by  their  increased  burthens,  and  determined  by 
their  own  efforts  to  keep  their  heads  above  water.     If  this 
be  indeed  the  case,  the  disease  has  brought  along  with  it,  at 
any  rate,  a  partial  remedy. 

It  has  been  hinted  above,  that  forced  loans  would  not  be 
practicable  in  the  nineteenth  century :  it  may  be  added, 
that  neither  would  fraudulent  loans — that  is,  loans  which 
the  borrowers  do  not  intend  to  acknowledge — be  practicable 
in  England,  or  any  civilised  and  well-governed  country.  It 
is  remarkable,  as  corroborative  of  this  assertion,  that  the 
national  debt  commenced  with  our  first  constitutional  sove- 
reign. While,  however,  we  may  regret  that  William  III. 
did  not  foresee  the  future  disadvantages  of  the  enticing  sys- 
tem of  borrowing,  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  accuse  him  of 
having  been  the  first  to  practise  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  give 
him  all  credit  for  originating  the  system  of  paying.  Other 
sovereigns  had  borrowed  before  him.  Henry  VIII.  had 
contracted  a  loan  at  10  per  cent,  but  had  been  released 
from  the  obligation  by  his  cringing  parliament  seven  years 

2  A  A 
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afterwards.  It  remained  to  William  III.  to  show  to  future 
ages  the  example  of  a  government  that  would  not  take 
advantage  of  its  strength  to  repudiate  its  debts. 

The  alacrity  with  which  successive  governments  followed 
the  example  of  William  was  such,  that  in  1786,  when  Mr. 
Pitt,  then  minister,  had  his  attention  directed  to  this  subject, 
the  debt  amounted  to  238,231,248/.,  but  previously  to  this  a 
plan  had  been  devised  (1716)  by  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  under 
the  administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  paying  off  by 
degrees  the  debt  then  existing.     Certain  taxes  which  had 
been  imposed  for  a  limited  period  were  made  perpetual,  and 
their  produce   being   found  more  than  suffici^at   for    the 
purposes   originally  intended,  the   surpluses  were   united, 
called  the  "  sinking-fund,"  and  applied  to  the  discharge  of 
the  national   debt.     An  addition  of  nearly  400,000/.  was 
made  to  this  fund  by  the  reduction  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  in  1727  from  5  to  4  per  cent;  and  in  1750  the 
interest  of  all  above  3  J  per  cent  was  reduced  to  3  J  for  o 
years,  with  a  notice  that  thereafter  all  would  be  reduced  to  3. 
By  this  process  an  addition  of  600,000/.  was  made  to  the 
sinking-fund.      At   first  this  income  was   applied  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  but  to  ministers  who 
were  often  driven  to  hard  shifts  for  money,  the  presence  of 
such  a  fund  and  the  power  of  diverting  it  from  its  original 
direction  into  other  channels  were  too  great  temptations  to 
be  long  resisted.     By  appealing  to  this  new  auxiliary  they 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  land-tax,  and  either  to  reduce  or 
altogether  remit  other  taxes    of  minor  importance;    the 
unhappy  sinking-fund  was  considered  "fair  game"  since  first 
it  was  robbed  of  500,000/.  in  1733;  it  was  henceforward  an- 
ticipated, mortgaged,  and  charged  with  the  interest  of  loans 
hithert)  unprovided  for,  with  annuities  and  additions  to  the 
civil  list.     During  the  first  seventeen  years  of  its  existence, 
that  is,  during  the  ^^'""'^  ^^^"+  it  was  allowed  to  work  freely, 
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11,648,000/.  were  paid;  during  the  ensuing  forty -five  years, 
only  8,500,000/.  No  comment  is  needed  to  show  that  some 
reform  was  necessary,  unless  the  sinking-fund  were  to  become 
what,  indeed,  it  might  almost  be  considered  to  have  become 
already, — a  mere  charitable  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed 
ministers. 

The  period  of  forty-five  years  last  mentioned  brings  us  to 
1786,  when  the  original  sinking-fund  was  abolished,  and  the 
justly  celebrated  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  for  the  establishment  of 
a  new  sinking-fund  a  measure,  the  main  provisions  of  which 
were  directed  towards  an  object  which  he  appears  to  have 
had  very  much  at  heart,  viz.  the  unalterable  application  of 
the  fund  to  the  purpose  intended. 

In  order  to  secure  his  object,  he  proposed  that  the  fund 
should  be  vested  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  who  would 
of  course  not  be  at  liberty  to  use  it,  or  to  allow  ministers  to 
use  it,  for  any  purpose  but  that  pointed  out.  Thus  the 
power  of  getting  possession  of  this  fund,  by  stealth,  and 
frittering  it  away  on  the  civil  list,  the  expenses  of  a  lingering 
war,  or  any  of  the  thousand  and  one  charges  incident  to  the 
carrying  on  of  government,  was  taken  away.  What  parlia- 
ment had  placed  in  the  hands  of  commissioners,  parliament 
alone  could  take  from  them  :  but  Mr.  Pitt  reckoned  without 
his  host  when  he  spoke  as  follows :  "  A  minister  could  not 
have  the  confidence  to  come  to  this  house,  and  desire  the 
repeal  of  so  beneficial  a  law,  which  tended  so  directly  to 
relieve  the  people  from  burden."  We  have  always  doubted 
whether  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians  were  so  unalter- 
able as  they  professed  to  be.  At  any  rate,  those  of  the 
English  parliament  have  never  boasted  a  similar  stability  ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  great  Pitt's  advice,  ministers  have  nearer 
hesitated  to  ask,  nor  have  parliament  refused  to  grant,  a 
partial  repeal  of  the  above  law,  whenever  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  public  treasury  has  seemed  to  require  it. 
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The  fund  instituted  hj  Pitt  was  furnished  as  follows ; 
1,000,000/.  per  annum  was  laid  by  from  the  national 
revenue,  that  is,  from  the  taxes,  and  invested  in  the  purchase 
of  stock.  This  was  allowed  to  accumulate  at  compound 
interest  till  it  reached  the  value  of  4,000,000/.*  It  is  obvious 
that  as  the  original  1,000,000/.  was  supplied  by  the  taxes, 
and  as  the  taxes  also  raised  it  by  degrees  to  the  value  of 
4,000,000/.  the  sinking-fund,  if  not  used  to  paj  off  the 
national  debt,  but  applied  to  other  purposes,  caused  an  in- 
creased demand  on  the  tax-payers  without  any  compensation 
from  a  prospect  of  ultimate  relief. 

We  will  not  fatigue  the  reader  with  too  many  details ; 
but  refer  him  to  the  note  below,  of  which  we  beg  him 
here  to  observe  the  result.  In  1786  the  debt  was  about 
238,000,000/,  and  the  sinking-fund  1,000,000/.  In  1803 
the  debt  was  about  480,000,000/.,  the  sinking-fund  about 
6,000,000/. ;  a  fair  enough  provision,  had  it  only  been  pro- 
perly applied. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  our  subject  we  would  beg 
our  youijger  readers  to  observe  this  fact,  no  less  important 
in  social  than  in  political  economy.  If  anybody  borrows, 
somebody  must  pay.  Do  not  let  us  be  mystified  by  words, 
and  imagine  that  '^  sinking-fund"  is  a  magic  name  that  some- 
how or  other  will  pay  without  paying  ;  wiU  deliver  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  a  debt  without  entailing  upon  us  the  hardship 
of  discharging  it.     If  we  have  written  to  any  purpose,  we 

*  At  this  time  the  debt  amounted  to  238,231,248/.  certain  additional 
grants  were  made  to  the  sinking-fund  subsequently ;  and  minor  sinking- 
funds,  as  it  were,  were  established  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment  of 
loans  contracted  subsequently  to  Mr.  Pitt's  measure.  We  need  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  details,  but  it  is  as  well  to  mention  that  in  1802 
Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  Lord  Sidmouth),  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, was  chiefly  instrumental  in  these  subsidiary  plans.  Finally,  the 
partial  funds  were  united  into  one  common  sinking-fund,  which  in  1803 
amounted  to  6,311,626/.  while  the  entire  debt  was  480,572,470/. 
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liavo  made  it  clear  that  if  we  do  not  pay  our  debts  as  vre  go 
on,  we  shall  have  to  pay  them  hereafter,  and  that  the  seem- 
ingly mysterious  expression  "sinking-fund,"  merely  denotes, 
a  method  for  paying  by  instalments  the  debts  contracted  by 
our  ancestors,  instead  of  suffering  the  burden  thereof  to 
descend  undiminished  to  posterity. 

'  It  has  been  seen  pretty  clearly  that  war  is  the  great  and 
immediate  cause  of  national  embarrassment.  This  is  espe- 
cially the  case  in  a  country  possessing  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  blessed  with  personal  freedom  extending  equally 
to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  its  inhabitants.  Need  we 
enumerate  the  endless  cost  of  warlike  preparations  ?  The 
oak  must  be  felled,  and  the  peasant  paid  who  fells  it ;  metals 
must  be  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  smelted,  re- 
fined, and  fashioned  into  cannon,  anchors,  chains,  nails,  and 
other  articles  too  multitudinous  to  be  enumerated  here ;  and 
at  each  successive  process  labourers  must  be  paid  from  the 
national  coffers.  An  enormous  increase  of  our  available 
fighting  force,  in  army  or  navy,  or  both,  is  necessary  ;  and 

our  soldiers  and  sailors  must  have  beef  and  bread,  not  to 

* 

mention  clothing,  arms,  and  means  of  transport ;  the  sail- 
maker,  the  builder,  the  carpenter,  the  farrier,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  operatives,  are  all  called  to  our  aid,  and  the 
services  of  all  are  required  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
in  time  of  peace.  A  few  stout  ships  cruising  about  our 
coasts  and  our  colonies ;  a  few  regiments  of  men  who  are 
carpet  soldiers  as  yet,  but  ready  to  work  if  required,  and 
a  militia  called  out  for  a  few  days  in  the  year,  or  not  called 
out  at  all,  have,  during  many  tranquil  years,  been  reckoned 
sufficient  to  signify  to  the  world  that  Britain  had  within  her 
the  raw  material  of  self-defence,  and  was  ready  to  work  it 
up  as  soon  as  there  should  be  a  demand  for  it.  How  greatly 
has  the  tocsin  of  war,  even  though  faintly  sounding  from  afar, 
and  scarcely  heard  in  our  cities  and  fields,  changed  the 
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accustomed  scene!  Dwindling  regiments  are  filled  up  to 
their  entire  complement,  a  militia-man  once  more  feels  him- 
self a  soldier,  the  ocean  is  again  swept  hy  stately  British 
cruisers.  And  how  are  we  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Government  in  placing  us  in  an  efficient  state  for  defence: 
Are  we  to  continue  borrowing  million  after  million  till  a 
national  bankruptcy  ensues,  and  England  perishes  not  by 
the  efforts  of  her  enemies,  but  by  the  weight  of  the  almost 
incredible  burden  she  has  heaped  upon  her  too  willing 
shoulders  ?  We  would  fain  hope  not,  and  it  would  at  any 
rate  seemy  that  we  are  beginning  to  learn  wisdom  by  expe- 
rience. As  yet  no  serious  loan  has  been  contracted  since  our 
preparations  for  the  present  war  began.  The  increased  taxes 
fall  principally  upon  those  who  are  best  able  to  bear  them;  and 
although  political  economists  tell  us,  that  in  whatever  part  the 
screw  is  put  on  the  whole  social  frame  suffers  from  the  pressure, 
yet  we  would  rather  see  the  rich  man's  income  taxed  than  the 
poor  man's  loaf.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Gladstone  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  to  the  full  the  plans  by  which  he  has  up  to  this 
time  defrayed  our  enormously  increased  expenditure.  Ko 
murmur  of  discontent  has  yet  been  heard;  let  us  be  pa- 
tient to  the  last,  as  we  were  submissive  at  first ;  and  if  it 
be  the  will  of  Providence  that  a  war,  which  justice  and 
policy  equally  have  rendered  inevitable,  shall  continue  till 
hardships  are  felt  which  as  yet  the  present  generation  knows 
only  by  tradition,  let  us  remember  that  the  British  nation 
with  one  voice  demanded  the  war,  and  must  carry  out  with 
steadiness  and  perseverance  a  work  which  courage  and 
enthuwasm  have  begun,  M.  M, 
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Lead. 

MiKma  for  lead  appears  to  have  been  pursued  in  these 
islands  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  evident  the  Romans 
mined  for  lead  ore,  and  smelted  it  in  Derbyshire,  Somerset- 
shire, and  other  parts  of  the  country.  Immense  heaps  of 
slags  still  exist  in  these  counties,  and  are  known  as  ''  the 
Roman  cinders."  Their  metallurgy  was,  however,  exceed- 
ingly imperfect ;  and  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
our  lead-smelters  have  made  large  sums  of  money  by  treat- 
ing those  Roman  cinders  after  the  modern  manner.  In  the 
Mendip  Hills,  (or  Myne-^deepy  as  they  were  in  the  old 
charters  always  called,)  and  also  in  several  parts  of  Der- 
byshire, the  remains  of  these  Roman  operations  are  evident. 
The  mines  of  Cardiganshire  in  Wales  were  also  worked  by 
the  Romans,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  many  gal- 
leries of  small  dimensions  are  known  as  "Roman  levels," 
and  some  "  pigs "  of  lead  bearing  the  Roman  marks  have 
been  occasionally  found.  However,  we  have  no  authentic 
account  of  any  mining  operations  in  Cardiganshire  pre- 
viously to  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  (1485).  From  several 
grants  and  charters  issued  before  this  date  we  learn 
that  mines  of  le^d  were  worked  in  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A  quotation  or 
two  from  these  curious  charters  cannot  fail  to  be  both 
instructive  and  amusing.  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester, 
Hetiry  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  others,  obtained  from 
Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  a  charter  for 
working  "mines  of  Blanchlands  called  Skildaw,  in  Corn- 
Northumberland,  and  the  mine  of  Alston  Moor  called 
Fletchers,  the  mine  of  Keswick  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
copper-mine  near  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  from  Lady-day 
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next,  for  fifteen  years,  pftyuig  to  the  king  the  eighth  part 
neat,  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  the  ninth,  and  to  the  curate  a 
tenth."  Then  we  learn  that  this  grant  was  surrendered; 
and  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  Edward  grants, 
"  Upon  surrender  of  the  former  grants  to  William  GtOdebs- 
WICK  and  Doderick  Vaverswick,  all  mines  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  lead  in  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  for 
ten  years;  paying  to  the  king  a  fifteenth  part,  and  to  the 
lord  of  the  soil  and  the  curate  as  they  can  agree."  This  is 
the  first  intimation  which  we  have  of  the  introduction  of 
miners  from  Germany.  They  brought  with  them  a  better 
system  of  mining,  and,  being  metallurgists,  they  had  per- 
mission to  ^^  fine  and  smelt." 

The  mines  of  the  northern  counties  produced  htrge 
quantities  of  lead  ore ;  but  those  of  Cardiganshire  far  ex- 
ceeded any  others  prosecuted  at  this  period.  At  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  those  Welsh  mines,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  worked  by  some  German  miners,  became  the 
property  of  one  Hugh  Middleton,  a  London  goldsmith. 

Middleton,  who  possessed  much  engineering  talent, 
drained  the  mines  more  effectively  than  had  hitherto  been 
done ;,  and  working  them  somewhat  deeper  than  the  Ger- 
mans, he  was  successful  in  finding  very  rich  lead  ore.  This 
lead  ore  was  said  to  have  yielded  100  ounces  of  silver  to 
the  ton  of  lead.  Certain  it  is  that  Hugh  Middleton  realised 
a  large  fortune  by  his  speculations  in  the  Cardiganshire 
mines.  In  1608  Middleton  proposed  to  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
bring  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  undertaking 
that  the  work  should  be  finished  in  five  years.  Upon  this 
great  work  the  profits  of  the  Cardiganshire  mines  were 
expended.  An  enormous  cost,  not  previously  calculated  on, 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  carrying  the  stream  through  the 
loose  soil  of  some  parts  of  the  district  near  Lea.  This  was 
overcome  by  Middleton  who  formed  channels  of  the  lead 
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of  the  Welsh  mines,  through  which  the  water  flowed. 
Middleton  expended  his  fortune,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Government  for  assistance  to  finish  his  great 
work.  This  he  obtained ;  and  James  I.,  with  his  court,  the 
Xord  Mayor  of  London,  the  Corporation,  and  a  large  com- 
pany, witnessed  the  first  issue  of  the  water  from  the  head  at 
Islington ;  and  the  King  conferred  upon  the  Welsh  miner  an 
empty  knighthood,  leaving  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  had 
conferred  a  boon  on  the  metropolis  which  lasts  for  ever — a 
titled,  but  a  ruined  man.  To  support  himself  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  working  as  a  surveyor.  Sir  John  Potters, 
in  his  FodincB  Regales^  thus  quaintly  speaks  of  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton : — "  Had  he  not  diverted  his  great  gains  to  the 
making  of  the  New  River  from  Ware  to  London,  certainly 
he  would  have  been  master  of  a  mass  of  wealth ;  but  great 
wits  and  purses  seldom  know  how  to  give  bounds  to  their 
designments,  and  by  undertaking  too  many  things  fail  in  alV* 

The  Cardiganshire  lead-mines  subsequently  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Bushell,  who  worked  them  so  profitably, 
that  ^^he  kept  a  mint  at  the  silver  mills  in  Cardiganshire 
from  the  bullion  he  had  at  this  mine  (Cwm-symlog),  and  is 
said  to  have  clothed  King  Charles  the  Firsts  whole  army 
from  part  of  his  profit  in  this  workP  Certain  it  is,  that 
Mr.  Bushell,  a  great  Royalist,  during  the  civil  wars  sacri- 
ficed his  fortune  in  the  King's  defence  and  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  regiment  of  miners,  which  he  had  raised  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause.  Aberystwith  Castle  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  and  the 
mines  consequently  abandoned. 

In  connexion  with  these  mines  we  have  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  schemes  ever  set  on  float  in  the  metropolitan 
bubble-market.  One  Mr.  Waller,  acting  for  and  with  Sir 
Hugh  Mackworth,' started  *'  The  Mine  Adventure."  "  This 
adventure,"  says  Waller  in  his  circular,  "  is  recommended 
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to  the  world  as  an  undertaking  whereby  not  only  Ids 
Majesty's  customs  and  the  trade  and  wealth  of  England  will 
be  advanced  by  the  lead  and  copper,  being  commodities  and 
manufacture  of  onr  own  country,  and  thereby  the  export- 
ation of  our  coin  and  bullion,  obtained  with  so  great  diffi- 
culties from  the  Spanish  Indies,  in  great  measure  pre- 
vented." What  follows  is  curious,  though  unfortunately  in 
our  day  similar  vague  statements  disgrace  our  mining 
operations  in  the  share  market : — 

<'  From  all  this  it  plainly  appears  (by  calculation)  that, 
with  a  stock  of  20,000/.,  and  good  management,  the  said 
mines  would   yield   a  yearly   profit   (over  and  above  all 
charges)  of  one  hundred  seventy^one  thousand  nine  hundred 
seventy  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  ninepence  for  lead, 
besides  the  silver,  which  is  believed  will  yield,  one  time 
with  another,  about  14/.  in  silver  per  ton  of  metal,  and  may, 
in  all  probability,  double  this  valuation  of  the  mines.     '  Tis 
plain  that  this  nation  can  never  want  silver^  if  these  veins 
are  carried  on  with  a  large  stock,  and  will  yield  such  large 
quantities  of  ore,  at  so  small  an  expense,  as  is  herein  men- 
tioned.    This  valuation  may  seem  incredible  to  many  per- 
sons not  skilled  in  the  art  of  mining,  nor  acquainted  with 
the  vast  advantages  that  may  be  made  from  mineral  works, 
especially  so  large  and  so  well   situated  near  the  sea  as 
those  are.     But  if  demonstration  will  not  convince,  ^tis  in 
vain  to  use  any  other  arguments"    It  was  again  proposed 
that  "  a  twelfth  part  of  the  mines  should  be  appropriated  to 
charitable  uses.     For  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages 
in  Wales ;   for  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  such 
persons  as  shall  endeavour  the  conversion  of  infidels  in  the 
Indies ;   for  the  relief  of  Greenwich  and  other  hospitals ; 
of  poor  miners  and  labourers  at  the  works,  their  wives  and 
children,  and  in  time,  of  other  poor  people  in  most  of  the 
great  corporations  of  the  kingdom," 
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The  shares  in  this  well-lauded  scheme  were  disposed  of 
by  drawing  lots.  Those  who  drew  blanks  were  only  cre- 
ditors to  the  mines  ;  they  were  to  receive  six  per  cent 
interest,  but  to  have  no  vote  in  elections,  nor  any  interest  in 
the  capital.  Those  who  drew  shares  became  members  of 
the  company,  and  had  voices  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  and  a  fair  proportion  of  the  dividends.  These, 
however,  never  amounted  to  anything — the  bubble  burst — 
the  whole  affair  fell  into  confusion,  and  the  defrauded  share- 
holders petitioned  the  House*  of  Commons  to  aid  them  in 
recovering  their  money.  The  Parliament  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee, but  the  money  was  irrecoverable. 

In  connexion  with  these  lead-mines  was  the  question  of 
a  ^^mine  royaV^  determined,  and  although  it  is  now  libe- 
rally interpreted,  the  law  regulating  Mines  Royal  is  still  in 
force. 

"  When  the  ore  does  not  yield  so  much  gold  and  silver  as 
will  exceed  the  cost  of  refining  and  the  loss  of  the  baser 
metal,  it  is  called  a  poor  mine.  But  when  the  ore  yields 
gold  or  silver  to  the  amount  which  will  exceed  the  charge 
of  refining  and  the  loss  of  the  baser  ore,  it  is  called  a  rich 
OTCy  or  a  mine  royal,  and  is  appertaining  to  the  King  by 
his  prerogative." 

The  customs  connected  with  lead-mining  are  curious. 
In  the  Myne-deeps — Mendips — a  man  desiring  to  work  a 
mine,  dug  a  hole  in  which  he  could  stand  up  to  his  waist. 
Then  standing  in  the  hole,  he  cast  his  axe  in  four  different 
directions,  and  the  extent  of  his  "  axe's  throw"  marked  the 
boundaries  within  which  he  was  at  liberty  to  work. 

The  King's  Field  of  Derbyshire  comprises,  under  its 
peculiar  mineral  laws,  the  greater  part  of  the  extensive 
mountain  limestone  tract  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  lead.  According  to  these  laws  every  man  was  at 
liberty  to  enter  at  any  time  into  any  part  of  the  Kin^s 
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Fieldy  and  there  dig  and  search  for  ore,  without  being 
accountable  to  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  the  soil  for  any 
damage  which  might  be  done  to  the  surface,  or  even  to  the 
growing  crops.  This  is  without  doubt  a  very  ancient  law  ; 
but  modern  usages  have  Very  materially  modified  it,  although 
it  might  even  now  be  enforced. 

A  person  finding  a  vein  of  ore  now  goes  to  the  6ar- 
master,  after  having  made  certain  crosses  on  the  ground  as 
a  mark  of  temporary  possession.    The  bar-master  attends  at 
the  spot,  and  having  received  a  bowl  of  ore  permits  the  miner 
to  work  his  mere,  a  measure  of  twenty-nine  yards  in  length, 
of  the  vein.     The  mining  laws  of  Derbyshire  formerly  re^ 
quired  that  a  working  stowse,  or  winding  machine,  should 
actually  be  at  work  once  in  three  weeks,  or  the  mine  was 
forfeited.     Modem  practice  has  relaxed  so  far  as  to  allow 
models  of  stowses,  or  small  sham  drawing  apparatuses  made 
of  thin  laths  of  wood,  to  be  "  kept  in  the  sight  of  all  men," 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  drawing-shaft. 

Lead  ore  is  now  produced  in  the  largest  quantities  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Flintshire,  Cardiganshire,  Cumber- 
land, and  Yorkshire.  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  also  lead- 
producing  districts,  and  some  quantity  is  brought  from  the 
Isle  of  Man.  In  the  year  1853  the  following  was  the 
quantity  of  lead  ore  raised  and  of  lead  produced  from  the 
mines  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  shown  by  returns  made  to 
the  Government  Mining  Record  Office : — 


Lead  Ore. 

Lead. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

England 

. .       59,443       . . 

42,857 

Wales 

17,130      ., 

.       12,870 

Ireland 

3,309       . , 

2,452 

Scotland 

2,904       . . 

1,947 

Isle  of  Man    .  • 

2,450       . . 

1,829 

With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the  lead  ores  of  the  United 
Kingdom  contain  silver,  but  in  very  variable  quantities. 
The  following  table  shows  the  average  quantity  of  uilrer 
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produced  from   a  ton  of  lead  smelted  from  the  leacj  ores 
irsiised  in  the  different  counties  : — 

Ounces. 
Cornwall  . .         . .         , ,     35  per  ton  of  lead. 

Devonshire       40 

Cumberland      . .         . .         . .       9 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and)  ^o 

Westmoreland     ..         ••  j 

Derbyshire        none 

Shropshire        , ,         . .         . .   none 

Yorkshire         none 

Cardiganshire,   Carnarvonshire, )  ■. . 

and  Carmarthenshire       . .  / 
Flintshire         ..         ..         ..       7 

Montgomeryshire        ..         ..       6 

Ireland  ,      10 

Scotland  ..  ..  ..        8 

Isle  of  Man 20 

There  is,  without  doubt,  some  law  determining  these 
proportions,  but  we  have  yet  to  discover  it.  Formerly  the 
process  of  separating  the  silver  was  a  most  wasteful  one. 
The  whole  of  the  lead  had  to  be  converted,  in  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  into  an  oxide  of  lead — and  then  scraped  off 
the  silver — to  be  afterwards  again  reduced  to  lead.  It 
was  not  considered  profitable  to  attempt  the  separation  of 
the  silver  when  it  was  less  than  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
ounces  to  the  ton  of  lead,  consequently  a  large  quantity  of 
lead  passed  into  consumption  still  rich  in  silver,  and  by  the 
process  seven  per  cent  of  the  lead  operated  on  was  lost. 

In  1829  Mr.  H.  L.  Pattinson  discovered  that  fluid 
lead  crystallised  sooner  than  fluid  silver ;  consequently,  by 
keeping  the  mixed  metals  just  at  the  point  of  congelation, 
the  crystals  of  lead,  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity,  are  sepa- 
rated and  the  silver  left  nearly  pure.  This  is  effected  by 
melting  the  lead  in  large  pots,  and  then  removing  the  fire 
from  under  them,  allowing  the  metal  to  cool  slowly:  the 
fine  crystals  of  silver  being  removed  by  means  of  perforated 
ladles  as  they  are  formed.  Eventually  the  fluid  lead  which 
is  left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots  becomes  exceedingly  rich  in 
silver,  and  this  is  now  separated  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
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cupeUatian — that  is,  bj  oxidation  upon  a  hollowed  basin 
formed  of  bone  ashes,  called  a  cupel.  In  this  way  it  is 
profitable  to  separate  silver  from  lead  when  not  more  than 
five  ounces  of  the  former  exist  in  a  ton  of  the  latter.  The 
lead  ores  of  the  United  Kingdom  now  produce  nearly 
700,000  ounces  yearly,  worth  6s,  6d,  an  ounce,  of  which 
at  least  one-half  was  formerly  lost. 

Notwithstanding  our  numerous  improvements  in  metal- 
lurgy, it  is  not  without  interest  to  discover  the  remote  anti- 
quity of  our  processes  of  lead-smelting.  Job,  in  his  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  poem — full  of  descriptions  of  natural  objects, 
and  of  the  processes  of  early  art — describes  the  "fineing" 
{refining)  of  metals ;  and  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  clearly  indi- 
cates, in  the  following  verse,  the  early  use  of  a  current  of 
air  over  the  melted  lead  in  the  process  of  refining : — 

"  The  bellows  are  burned,  the  lead  is  consumed  of  the 
fire ;  the  founder  melteth  in  vain." 

It  is  ever  interesting  to  trace  in  the  records  of  the 
Sacred  Volume  the  "progress  of  the  industrial  arts.  In  this 
passage,  brief  as  it  is,  we  learn  that  the  ancients,  by  urging 
a  powerful  blast  of  air  over  the  melted  lead,  drove  off  the 
oxide  of  lead  (red-lead)  formed,  and  thus  separated  the 
silver.  The  "bellows  are  burned" — the  blast  can  be  no 
longer  urged  —  and,  consequently,  the  workmen,  not  know- 
ing how  to  remove  the  crust  of  oxide  formed,  the  mass  of 
lead  was  destroyed,  being  eventually  driven  off  as  a  smoke. 
In  the  process  of  smelting  lead-slags,  a  large  portion  of  the 
metal  is  thus  dissipated ;  and  in  some  of  the  lead-smelting 
establishments  of  the  North  of  England,  flues  ranging  up 
the  sides  of  hills,  and  terminating  in  a  high  chinmey  on 
their  summits,  have  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
condensing  the  escaping  fumes. 

We  must  reserve  for  our  next  the  descriptions  of  the 
various  kinds  of  lead  ore,  the  modes  of  its  occurrence,  and 
the  methods  of  w^^^l^ i"<'  H.  j^,  g^ 
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No.  V.  {continued). 
ECHINODERMATA. 

The  English  name  of  Brittle -star  refers  to  a  pecu- 
liarity very  characteristic  of  the  stellar  forms  of  this  class 
of  animals, —  an  unhappy  tendency  to  suicide.  The  eager 
naturalist,  in  dredging  for  these  interesting  creatures,  is 
often  annoyed  and  disappointed  by  seeing  some  fine  speci- 
men that  comes  up  from  the  depths,  crumble  into  fragments 
by  a  spontaneous  movement,  the  instant  he  endeavours  to 
lay  hands  upon  it.  Professor  Forbes  has  described  his 
experience  of  this  habit  in  the  case  o^  Luidia  fragilissima, 
the  Lingthom,  a  seven-armed  species,  some  two  feet  in 
expanse.  The  passage  has  been  often  quoted,  but  it  is  so 
graphic,  so  descriptive,  so  full  of  humour,  that  we  must  beg 
permission  to  enliven  our  article  with  it : — 

"  The  first  time  I  ever  took  one  of  these  creatures,  I 
succeeded  in  getting  it  into  the  boat  entire.  Never  having 
seen  one  before,  and  quite  unconscious  of  its  suicidal  powers, 
I  spread  it  out  on  a  rowing-bench,  the  better  to  admire  its 
form  and  colours.  On  attempting  to  remove  it  for  preserv- 
ation, to  my  horror  and  disappointment  I  found  only  an 
assemblage  of  rejected  members.  My  conservative  endea- 
vours were  all  neutralised  by  its  destructive  exertions,  and 
it  is  now  badly  represented  in  my  cabinet  by  an  armless 
disk  and  a  diskless  arm.  Next  time  I  went  to  dredge  on 
the  same  spot,  determined  not  to  be  cheated  out  of  a  speci- 
men in  such  a  way  a  second  time,  I  brought  with  me  a 
bucket  of  cold  fresh  water,  to  which  article  Star-fishes  have 
a  great  antipathy.     As  I  expected,  a  Luidia  came  up  in 
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the  dredge,  a  most  gorgeous  specimen.  As  it  does  not  gene- 
rally break  up  before  it  is  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  cautiously  and  anxiously  I  sunk  my  bucket  to  a  level 
with  the  dredge's  mouth,  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gentle 
manner  to  introduce  Luidia  to  the  purer  element.  Whether 
the  cold  air  was  too  much  for  him,  or  the  sight  of  the  bucket 

I 

too  terrific,  I  know  not,  but  in  a  moment  he  proceeded  to 
dissolve  his  corporation,  and  at  every  mesh  of  the  dredge  his 
fragments  were  seen  escaping.  In  despair  1  grasped  at  the 
largest,  and  brought  up  the  extremity  of  kn  arin'with  its 
terminating  eye,  the  spinous  eyelid  of  which  opened  and 
closed  with  something  exceedingly  like  a  wink  of  derision.'** 

The  Lingthom,  by  the  length  and  slenderness  of  its  rays, 
and  by  the  comparative  minuteness  of  its  disk,  as  well  as  by 
the  fragility  just  mentioned,  bears  evidences  of  close  relation- 
ship with  the  Brittle-stars ;  yet  it  truly  belongs  to  another 
order  of  the  class,  the  Star-fishes  distinctively  so  called. 
The  surface  is  not  here  formed  of  angular  imbricate  plates, 
but  of  a  tough  leathery  or  cartilaginous  skin,  strengthened 
by  calcareous  plates  imbedded  in  its  substance,  and  more  or 
less  studded  with  spines  or  tubercles.  The  Cross-fish,  or 
Five-finger  {Uraster  rubens),  that  commonest  of  objects 
on  every  shore,  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  order. 

Now  here  we  have  a  very  evident  tendency  to  centra- 
lisation. There  are  five  distinct  radiating  arms,  as  in  the 
Brittle-star;  but  they  are  massive,  thick,  short,  and  com- 
paratively inflexible,  while  the  disk  or  central  undivided  por- 
tion bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  whole  expanse. 

But  a  change  much  more  remarkable  has  been  efiected 
in  the  manner  of  progression.  In  the  Feather-star,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  motion  is  truly  natatory,  performed  by  the 
alternate  contraction  and  expansion  of  its  inflated  arms, 
aided,  perhaps,  by  the  lateral  pinnae,  with  which  these  are 

*  Forbes'  "Brit.  Star-fiahes,"  138. 
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£urnisbed.  In  the  Sand-stars  and  Brittle-stars  the  swim- 
ming faculty  is  lost ;  the  animal  drags  itself  over  the  stones 
and  even  up  perpendicular  surfaces  by  its  flexible  arms,  the 
spines  of  which  catch  hold  of  every  projection  and  rough- 
ness. In  the  Star-fishes  a  new  set  of  organs  is  developed, 
liighly  curious  in  their  nature,  and,  like  all  other  of  the 
Tvorks  of  God,  well  qualified  for  their  office. 

Let  us  go  to  the  first  Five-finger  we  see  lying  on  the 
shingle,  and  turn  it  over.  We  now  see  that  each  of  the  five 
rays  has  a  deep  furrow  running  along  its  under  surface, 
proceeding  from  the  mouth  in  the  centre  of  the  disk,  even  to 
the  tip  of  the  arm.  This  furrow  has  been  fancifully  named 
the  ambulacrum,  or  avenue. 

Now  let  us,  in  the  plentitude  of  our  compassion,  take  the 
poor  wretch  from  the  stones  where  he  lies  broiling  in  the 
burning  sun,  and,  bearing  him  home,  gently  place  him  in  a 
glass  vessel  of  cool  sea-water.  Our  virtue  will  be  its  own 
reward.  From  each  of  the  avenues  thousands  of  filmy  tubes 
are  seen  protruding,  which  twist  and  twine  in  all  directions, 
as  if  seeking  some  object  to  lay  hold  of.  Nor  do  they  seek 
in  vain.  We  are  supposing  that  the  Star-fish  has  been  laid 
upon  his  back.  Well,  the  extremity  of  one  of  his  rays  pre- 
sently bends  itself  over,  so  that  the  pellucid  tubes  can  reach 
the  bottom; — they  catch  hold;  the  arm  bends  still  more; 
other  tubes  reach  the  ground,  and,  in  a  minute  or  two,  over 
turns  the  Star-fish  bodily,  and  is  '*  as  right  as  a  trivet." 

See  how  gently  and  equably  he  is  crawling  over  the 
bottom,  gliding  uniformly  along  like  a  snail !  But  how  does 
he  do  it  ?  What  is  the  nature  of  his  locomotion  ?  Stay  ! 
we  shall  see ;  for  he  has  reached  the  edge  of  his  prison- 
bottom,  and  is  beginning  to  mount  up  the  glassy  side. 
Watch  him  now,  through  the  transparent  medium,  and  you 
will  understand  the  secret. 

The  flexible  tubes,  which  look  so  many  caterpillars,  are 

2  B  B 
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seen  to  have  dilated  extremities,  which,  when  brought  into 
contact  with  tlic  glass,  aro  made  to  adhere,  just  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  truant  schoolboy  makes  his  sucker  of  wetted 
leather  stick  fast  to  the  pavement.  The  tubes  are  thrust 
out  and  drawn  in  at  pleasure;  as  the  Star-fish  advances, 
new  sucker-feet  are  pushed  onward  as  far  as  possible,  where 
they  adhere,  and  drag  up  the  body  after  them ;  and  by  a 
succession  of  such  apparently  feeble  e£fort8  progres^on  is 
effected. 

The  mechanism  of  these  sucker-feet  is  very  simple.     At 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow  or  avenue  in  each  ray  are  four 
rows  of  minute  pores,  through  which  the  suckers  are  pro- 
truded.    The  base  of  each  sucker  is  expanded  into  a  little 
globular  vesicle,  which  lies  above  the  pore  in  the  interior  of 
the  ray.     The  walls  of  this  vesicle  are  muscular,  and  there- 
fore  contractile  ;  and  it  is  filled  with  a  fluid.     When,  there- 
fore, the  animal  wishes  to  protrude  and  extend  any  given 
sucker,  it  contracts  the  vesicle  at  its  base  by  an  effort  of  the 
will ;  the  fiuid  is  thus  forced  into  the  tubular  stem,  which 
is,  therefore,  compelled  to  elongate ;  on  the  removal  of  the 
contractile  force  the  fluid  returns  to  the  bladder,  either  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  tube,  or  rather  probably  by  its  muscular 
action,    and    the    sucker   is    gradually  withdrawn.      The 
adhesion  of  the  terminal  disk  is  another  process.     This  is, 
doubtless,  effected  by  the  pressure  of  its  edges  to  the  surface, 
and  the  simultaneous  retractation  of  its  centre,  producing 
a  vacuum,  on  which  the  surrounding  medium  presses  by  the 
law  of  gravity. 

It  is  beautiful  to  trace  the  workings  of  the  Divine  Mind 
in  contriving,  and  the  Divine  Hand  in  executing,  such 
problems  in  mechanics  as  these,  and  all  for  the  comfort 
and  benefit  of  a  creature  that  man  tramples  under  his  feet 
when  he  meets  with  it,  as  not  merely  worthless,  but  an 
encumbrance,  whose  existence  is  not  to  be  tolerated !     The 
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meanest  "thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth"  has  occupied 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  God  from  all  eternity ;  and  when  His 
creative  energy  was  put  forth  at  the  appointed  time  to  call 
it  into  being,  it  was  the  object  of  His  infinite  cpmplacency. 
"  And  God  saw  everything  that  He  had  made,  and  behold  it 
was  VERY  GOOD."  It  is  permitted  to  us  in  examining  the 
same  works,  and  discerning  a  little  of  their  perfection  and 
fitness,  to  share  in  our  humble  measure  the  Divine  com- 
placency. 

K  we  inquire  into  the  gastronomy  of  the  Star-fish,  we 
shall  find  it  no  less  unique  than  its  locomotion.  The  whole 
tribe  are  the  scavengers  of  the  sea,  searching  out  and 
greedily  devouring  the  fragments  of  carrion  that  otherwise 
might  infect  the  ocean  and  render  it  poisonous  to  living 
animals.  But  besides  this  indiscriminate  appetite,  the  Star- 
fish has  long  been  suspected  of  a  dainty  epicurism  in  the 
matter  of  shell-fish;  and  old  Admiralty  laws  inflicted  a 
heavy  penalty  on  any  one  who,  finding  a  Five-finger  on  the 
shore,  did  not  crush  it  under  his  heel,  or  throw  it  up  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide.  Difficulties,  to  be  sure,  presented 
themselves  in  the  way  of  a  Star-fish  inclining  to  oyster 
suppers,  and  a  theory  was,  as  usual,  invented  to  meet  them. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Star-fish,  insidiously  lying  in  wait 
till  the  blind  oyster  gaped,  dexterously  inserted  a  ray 
between  the  valves,  which,  being  thus  prevented  from 
closing,  the  delicate  morsel  was  extracted  at  leisure.  This 
would  have  been  surprising  enough ;  but  truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction.  Observation  seems  to  have  established  the 
following  facts :  The  mouth  of  the  Uraster  is  destitute  of 
teeth ;  but  the  whole  oesophagus,  and,  in  fact,  the  stomach, 
are  capable  of  being  turned  inside  out  in  the  form  of  great 
vesicular  lobes,  and  of  insinuating  themselves  into  minute 
orifices.  When  the  animal,  then,  wishes  to  feed  on  a  bivalve 
mollusk,  it  clasps  it,  valves  and  all,  with  its  embracing  rays, 
holding  fast  its  prey  though  the  waves  may  roll  it  about 
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like  a  ball.  Meanwhile  the  stomach  is  pouted .  out,  and 
finding  access  into  the  interior  at  the  points  where  the  valves 
slightly  gape,  manages  to  dilate  itself  within,  and  extract 
the  nutritive  juices  of  the  victim ;  the  process  being  aided, 
as  is  supposed,  by  the  injection  of  a  poisonous  fluid,  secreted 
and  poured  out  from  the  lobes  of  the  stomach. 

The  order  which  includes  the  Star-fish  is  very  extensive, 
eomprising  many  species,  and  even  many  genera.  In  a 
series  of  these  genera,  such  as  any  well-stocked  museum 
affords,  the  naturalist  sees  a  gradual  deterioration  and 
obliteration  of  the  rays,  and  a  commensurate  development  of 
the  disk  or  body.  This  double  change  proceeds  by  the 
filling  up  of  the  angles  between  the  arms,  until  the  outline, 
instead  of  being  five-rayed,  is  five-sided.  A  beautiful  British 
species,  the  Bird's-foot  Star  {Palmipes),  affords  an  example 
of  this  pentagonal  form. 

From  this  condition  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  disappear- 
ance in  other  species  of  the  very  angles  themselves ;  the 
sides  become  progressively  convex  in  their  outline,  and  at 
length  a  figure  nearly  orbicular  is  attained.  Such,  in  short, 
is  the  aspect  of  one  of  the  rarest  of  British  £chinodermata, 
the  Cake-urchin  {Scutella), 

The  integument  by  this  time  has  changed  as  well  as  the 
form,  having  become  shelly,  presenting  a  hollow  box,  built 
up  of  many  thin  and  nearly  flat  pieces  of  definite  geometrical 
figures,  some  pentagonal,  others  hexagonal.  And  thus 
we  have  made  our  way  to  the  curious  flattened  spheres 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  Sea-urchins.  Many  of  the 
links  which  perfect  the  chain  are,  it  is  true,  exotic  species ; 
but  even  in  British  forms  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the 
connected  progress  from  type  to  type — one  of  the  most 
beautiful  gradations  in  the  whole  circle  of  Zoology. 

The  shelly  case  of  an  Echinus  is  indeed  an  exquisite 
structure.  It  is  made  up  of  twenty  rows  of  plates,  of  which 
five  pairs  are  ambulacra!,  pierced  with  minute  pores  for  the 
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protrusion  of  tlie  sucker-feet,  and  five  pairs  alternating  with 
the  former  are  inter-ambulacral.  Both  kinds  are  studded 
on  their  exterior  surface  with  tubercles  or  strong  warts, 
each  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  little  globular  highly- 
polished  bead.  On  every  one  of  these  beads  played  during 
life  a  spine  with  a  hollow  at  its  base,  forming  with  its  sup- 
porting spherule  a  ball-and-socket  joint  of  perfect  construction, 
the  spine  being  kept  in  its  place,  and  yet  allowed  great  extent 
and  freedom  of  motion,  by  means  of  mubcles  that  bound  its 
dilated  pedestal  to  the  surrounding  integuments. 

Professor  Forbes  infonns  us  that  in  a  moderate-sized  Urchin 
thei'C  are  sixty -two  rows  of  pores  in  each  of  the  ten  avenues, 
and  as  there  are  tbree  pairs  of  pores  in  each  row,  the  total 
number  of  pores  is  3720 ;  but  as  each  sucker  occupies  a  pair 
of  pores,  the  number  of  suckers  is  1860.  He  says,  also,  that 
there  are  above  thrbe  hundred  plates  of  one  kind,  and  nearly 
as  many  of  another,  all  dovetailing  together  with  the 
greatest  nicety  and  regularity,  bearing  on  their  surfaces 
above  4000  spines,  each  spine  perfect  in  itself,  and  of 
a  complicated  structure,  and  having  a  free  movenaent  in 
its  socket.  "  Truly,"  he  adds,  "  the  skill  of  the  Great 
Architect  of  Nature  is  not  less  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  a  Sea-urchin  than  in  the  building  up  of  a  world  1 "  * 

Time  and  space  would  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  all  the 
marvels  of  creative  power  displayed  in  these  animals ;  in 
the  elaborate  system  of  muscular  bands  and  loops  and  cap- 
sules ;  the  singularly  complex  array  of  arched  teeth  consti- 
tuting what  is  called  "Aristotle's  lantern:"  the  apparatus 
of  water-ducts  that  resemble  the  mains  and  pipes  of  our 
great  metropolis;  the  forest  of  chased  and  fluted  and 
sculptui'ed  spines  that  bristle  and  nod  upon  the  surface  1 
But  there  are  some  points  of  further  interest  which  we  must 
not  pass  over,  though  we  are  compelled  to  defer  their  con- 
sideration to  a  future  paper.  P.  H.  G, 

*  Op.  cit.,  152. 
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THE  MUSCLES. 

The  active  instruments  of  motion  in  the  human  frame  are 
the  muscles.  They  supply  the  power  by  which  we  walk, 
and  talk,  eat,  drink,  breathe,  &c.  The  passive  instruments 
are  the  tendons  and  ligaments.  The  muscles  form  the 
larger  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  body,  and  compose  what  is 
usually  termed  the  flesh.  They  are  made  up  of  small 
bundles  of  minute  fibres,  each  about  the  4  J^th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  run  parallel  with  one  another. 
These  unite  to  make  up  larger  bundles,  whose  ultimate 
combination  forms  a  large  or  small  muscle.  The  smaller 
bundles  are  crossed  by  fine,  dark,  parallel  lines,  at  short  but 
regular  intervals.  Fibrin  is  the  essential  constituent  of  the 
muscular  substance,  and  almost  the  only  one.  It  may  be 
obtained  by  boiling  a  piece  of  flesh  for  a  considerable  time 
in  water;  this  removes  the  blood,  which  gives  it  a  red 
colour^ and  any  other  adventitious  matters,  and  leaves  the 
fibrin  a  firm  material,  of  a  dark-brown  colour. 

There  are  from  450  to  500  distinct  muscles  in  the  human 
body.  A  discrepancy  in  the  number  rendered  by  different 
anatomists,  arises  from  a  difference  in  their  mode  of  dis- 
secting and  defining  some  of  the  more  complex  parts  of  the 
muscular  system.  The  muscles  are  usually  divided  into 
voluntary  and  involuntary;  those  which  are,  and  those 
which  are  not,  under  the  influence  of  the  will.  The  dis- 
tinction, however,  is  not  quite  definite,  for  some  have  a 
mixed  character.  Generally,  the  middle  of  a  muscle  is  its 
largest  part ;  it  commonly  tapers  at  either  end,  to  be  con- 
nected with  its  tendons.     Sometimes,  however,  for  more 
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efficient  adhesion,  or  efPective  use,  it  is  broad  and  expanded; 
then,  bj  a  corresponding  membrane,  it  is  united  to  the 
bones.  A  muscle  always  acts  by  contraction — by  shorten- 
ing its  length.  By  this  simple  act  alone  it  fulfils  all  its 
duties;  its  force  is  exerted  in  no  other  way.  So  soon  as 
the  exertion  ceases,  it  returns  to  its  former  state — a  state  of 
rest;  having  done  its  duty,  it  acts  no  longer.  The  return 
of  a  part  moved — ^the  straightening  of  the  arm,  for  instance, 
after  it  has  been  bent — ^is  not  the  effect  of  relaxation,  or  the 
mere  cessation  of  the  action,  for  that  would  only  leave  the 
limb  at  the  point  where  the  movement  ceased,  but  is  the 
result  of  a  counter-action,  still  muscular,  which  produces 
the  reflex  act,  returning  the  limb,  if  need  be,  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  movement.  These  acts  are  tei^med  flexion  and 
extension,  and  the  opposing  muscles  are  called  flexors  and 
extensors.  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  "  Natural 
Theology,"  aptly  compares  this  reciprocal  movement  "  to  two 
sawyers  working  in  a  pit,  acting  by  an  opposite  pull ;"  so 
soon  as  one  ceases,  the  other  takes  up  the  stroke,  and  so  the 
alternate  motion  is  effected.  The  energy  which  dictates 
activity  to  one  power,  dictates  at  the  same  time  quiescence 
to  the  other. 

Like  the  bones,  the  muscles  vary  in  size  and  in  shape. 
The  amount  of  power  required  determines  the  ^ bulk.  Their 
form  is  regulated  partly  with  reference  to  their  destined 
use,  partly  in  relation  to  the  law  of  muscular  contraction 
before  mentioned,  and  partly  in  subservience  to  personal 
configuration.  Besides  several  other  particulars  remarkable 
in  their  economy  and  use,  the  four  following  are  especially 
noticeable  : — 

1.  Their  arrangement,  general  and  special. 

2.  The  harmony  with  which  they  operate. 

3.  The  rapidity  of  their  motion. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  their  action. 
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The  general  arron^em enf  of  tliBmuscleemiiU,  of  neeesMty, 
be  tn  keeping  with  the  prescribed  mould  of  the  hamu  figure. 
Now,  in  observance  of  this  rule,  considerable  waste  of  pow«r  is 
apparently,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  reallj,  rnndc.  For 
the  nearer  the  power  is  placed  to  any  bodj  lequired  to  be 
moved,  the  less  is  the  amount  of  force  demanded.  Had,  how- 
ever, the  adjustment  been  made  with  reference  to  this  law  in 
mechanics,  what  inconvenience  would  have  arisen  !  If  those 
muscles  which  move  the  fingers  had  been  placed  <m  the  back 
of  the  huid,  or  in  the 
palm,  instead  of  being 
placed  along  the  nrm, 
as  the  annexed  figure 
shows,"  how  clumsy 
must  the  hand  have 
been!  What  knees — 
what  feet — we  should 
have  had  1  By  remov- 
ing the  bodies  of  the 
muscles  to  the  middle 
parts  of  the  bones, 
or  other  commodious 
places,  and  acting  by 
long  cords  or  tendons, 
their  uses  ara  fulfilled, 
and  the  beanty  of  the 
form  ia  not  impaired. 
The  mechanical  disad' 
vantage  too,  after  all,  is 
really  subservient  to 
practical  convenience ; 
although   to   move   heavy   weights   it  is   desirable  to 

■  The  Plate  ihona  the  Hdjiutment  of  the  musclea  of  the  unt,  and  the 
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Itueband  tha  power,  so  that  its  largest  amount  may  be  most 
easily  employed-:  yet,  as  it  is  of  far  more  consequeiice  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  raise  his  I? and  very  readily  to  his 
head,  or  to  caiTy  it  to  any  other  part  of  his  person,  and 
which  he  requires  to  do  very  often;  than  it  is,  that  he 
should  be  able  to-  moYe  a  heavy  weight  on  the  ground,  or 
to  lift  it  up,  which  he  wants  to  do  comparatively  very  seldom, 
the  present  adjustment  is  by  much  the  most  useful.  Quick- 
ness- of  motion  would  be  ill  exchanged  for  greater  power 
witti  a  clumsier  structure. 

The  muscles  are  never  in  each  other's  way :  they  often 
assist;' — they  never  hinder  one  another.  This  harmony  of 
acticm-  might  be  usefully  illustrated  by  describing  the  acts 
of  breathing,  singing,  writing,  walking,  &c.  For  how  few 
persons  know,  that  each  respiration,  which  from  being 
efieeted  so  easily  seems  to  be  the  act  of  some  one  part 
orily^  employs  nearly  one  hundred  muscles !  We  use  almost 
aa  many  w3ien  we  move  the  arm ;  and  about  forty  in  moving 
the  hand.  But,  probably,  we  have  no  better  example 
than  is  furnished  by  the  act  of  eating,  or  rather  swallow- 
ing. Trace  a  portion  of  food  from  its  being  first  appre- 
liended  by  the  lips :  these  immediately  close  to  prevent  its 
falling  from  the  mouth :  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
moving  it  upwards,  downwards,  and  sideways,  subject  the 
morsel  to  the  teai'ing,  bruising,  and  grinding  of  the  teeth. 
When  duly  masticated  and  moistened  with  saliva,  the 
nimble  tongue  takes  it  on  its  back,  applying  its  apex  to 
the  fore-part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth;  by  a  backward 
pressure  it  pushes  the  morsel  toward  the  fauces:  there 
received  into  the  |)har3rnx,  a  bag-like  receptacle  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  tube,  which  leads  into  the  stomach,  it 
finds  every  avenue  simultaneously  closed  by  which  it 
could  go  the  wrong  way :  the  windpipe  being  shut  up  by 
its  trap-door,  which  has  already  acted  as  a  viaduct  to 
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allow  its  passage  over;  the  tongue  cloBing  the  outlet  to- 
wards the  mouth  ;  while  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the 
upper  fauces  prevents  its  intrusion  into  the  nostrils  from  be- 
hind. And  thus  the  muscles  successively  contracting,  and 
always  regularly  above  it,  pass  the  morsel  down  the  oeso- 
phagus into  the  stomach.  With  this  act  of  swallowing, 
gravitation  has  nothing  to  do.  A  horse  drinks  as  readily 
with  his  mouth  at  the  surface  of  a  pool  as  we  with  our 
heads  erect ;  and  we  as  easily  on  our  heads  as  on  our  heels. 
It  is  an  act,  or  rather  a  series  of  acts,  purely  muscular 
througliout. 

Another  effect  of  this  consent  of  parts,  this  harmony  of 
action,  is  found  in  the  poise  by  which  some  parts  are  kept 
in  their  allotted  places.  Thus,  the  head  is  secured  in  its 
erect  position  by  those  very  muscles  which  rotate,  or  other- 
wise move  it,  when  motion  is  required  :  the  eye  is  kept 
straight  by  the  equilibre  of  the  same  muscles,  whichy  acting 
or  relaxing  as  the  will  dictates,  roll  or  steady  it  in  a  difie- 
rent  position.* 

Tlie  winking  eyelid  illustrates  well  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  muscles  can  act.  Sixteen  times  in  every  minute, 
or  thereabouts,  the  transparent  part  of  the  eyeball  requires  to 
be  moistened ;  so  quickly,  so  imperceptibly,  is  this  effected, 
that  even  when  the  eye  is  most  intently  employed,  the  act  is 
not  found  to  interfere  with  perfection  of  vision.  A  photo- 
graphic image  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  though  the 
closing  and  opening  of  the  eyelids  is  repeated  so  often 
during  the  rapid  process  of  its  formation. 

Although  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  eye,  and  the 
sense   of  sight,  will  probably  be   made   the   subject  of  a 

*  Wry-neck,  and  the  more  common  afTection  of  squinting,  are  occa- 
sioned by  a  difference  in  the  power  of  the  muscles  ;  the  cure  is  effected 
by  cutting  through  some  of  the  fibres  of  those  muscles  which  act  too 
vigorously. 
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subsequent  paper,  yet  as  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  mus- 
cular action  is  well  shown  in  the  function  of  seeing,  it  may 
be  best  to  notice  it,  in  part,  here.  To  make  the  eye  gene- 
rally useful,  two  circumstances  required  special  attention,— 

1.  That  a  varying  amount  of  light  should  interfere  as 
little  as  possible  with  good  vision. 

2.  That  the  eye  should  see  objects  far  and  near. 

To   exclude  excessive  light,  which   would  impair   the 

efficiency  of  the  organ ;  but  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  as 

large  a  quantity  as  possible,  in  order  to  render  the  object 

looked  at  most  distinct,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  it  is  called, 

is  formed  by  a  circular  muscular  curtain  ;   the  fibres  of  this 

curtain,  termed  the  iris,  are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  can 

be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  its  own  exquisite  machinery. 

Hetaining,  under  all  its  differing  dimensions,  the  same  circular 

form,  it  cuts  off,  as  the  stop  or  diaphragm  in  a  telescope  or 

microscope  -  does,  redundant  or  superfluous   rays  when  the 

light  is  too  strong ;  while  it  allows  the  ingress  of  the  largest 

amount  of  light,  when  that  is  weak ;  varying  its  size  with 

every  changing   amount   of  light,   at   the  dictation  of  the 

sensitive  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Again:  to  fit  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  different  dis- 
tances, either  its  form  must  be  capable  of  change,  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  interior  structure  must  allow  of  alteration,  or  both. 
An  optician  rectifies  his  instrument,  to  accomplish  the  same 
effect,  by  varying  the  length  of  the  tube,  or  by  changing  his 
lens,  or  both.  Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  muscles  of  the 
eye  do, — pressing  hardly  at  all,  or  gently,  or  forcibly  on  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  they  vary  the  convexity  of  the  fore  part  of 
the  eye,  called  the  transparent  cornea  ;  shift  the  position  of 
the  crystalline  lens  ;*  and  lengthen  or  shorten  the  axis  of 
vision. 

*  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Young  have  tended  to  render  doubtful  so 
much  of  the  change  of  the  form  of  the  eye  as  relates  to  the  convexity  of 
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The  tendons  are  strong  cords  or  straps,  subservient  to 
the  muscles,  which  connect  them  with  the  bones.  Their 
texture  is  well  seen  in  what  are  called  "  the  strings  "  in  the 
leg  of  a  turkey.  Thej  vary  both  in  size  and  shape.  The 
mechanical  contrivances  which  regulate  and  give  efficiency 
to  their  use,  are  very  various  and  very  curious  :  to  pull 
down  the  lower  jaw,  the  tendon  of  a  double-bodied  muscle 
passes  through  a  loop,  and  at  the  loop  changes  its  direction ; 
almost  as  if  a  rope,  in  passing  through  the  block  of  a  pulley, 
should  diverge  at  a  right  angle.  Within  the  socket  of  the 
eye  there  is  a  similar  contrivance,  but  without  the  diver- 
gence. At  the  wrist  and  ankles  the  tendons  pass  under  a 
firm  ligamentous  band,  which  hinders  their  starting  ^len  on 
the  stretch.  The  long  tendons  by  which  the  first  joints,  the 
ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  are  bent,  pass  through  slits  in 
the  short  ones,  by  which  the  second  joints  are  bent. 

Everywhere  and  in  everything,  minute  as  well  as  con- 
siderable, there  is  exhibited  the  same  wisdom  in  contri- 
vance, the  same  skill  in  execution.  P.  S. 

the  cornea ;  but  as  the  researches  of  comparative  anatomists  have  made  it 
clear  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  seal,  and  some  other  of  the  amphibia,  such 
assistance  is  rendered  by  it,  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  to  a  limited 
extent,  it  is  afforded  in  the  human  eye  also. 
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Each  county  of  England  has  its  own  characteristics; 
and,  like  Reynard  conveyed  to  the  coursing-ground  in  a 
sack,  were   the   tourist  suddenly  unbagged  amongst  hop- 
gardens or  forests  of  crimson-cheeked  apples,  he  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  at  once  detecting  Kent  in  the  one  case,  and 
Hereford  in  the  other.     The  beech-woods  of  Buckingham 
scarcely  differ  more  from  the  treeless  downs  of  Sussex  than 
the  corn -flats  of  Yorkshire  differ  from  the  grassy  hills  of 
Northumberland.     The  rolling  chines  of  Suffolk  are  equally 
unlike  the  caverned  rocks  of  Derbyshire  and  the  awful  pin- 
nacles of  Cornwall;  and  the  nearest  neighbours  are  often 
greatest  contrasts.      For  instance,  with   its  white-washed 
houses,  perched  on  grey  rocks  or  reflected  in  tranquil  lakes, 
and  emitting  into  its  clear  and  silent  atmosphere  the  dreamy, 
vapour-like  smoke  of  turf-fuel,  Westmoreland  gazes  down  on 
Lancashire,  with  its  bricks  and  tiles,  and  belching  furnaces, 
as  a  pale  and  saintly  hermit  might  be  supposed  to  sit  and 
watch  a  son  of  Vulcan,  sweltering  at  the  forge,  red- faced  and 
smutty.     Almost  every  shire  has  its  own  staple,  its  pecu- 
liar productions,  its  breeds  of  cattle,  its  natural  curiosities, — 
perhaps  we  might  say  its  own  race  of  men.     The  Londoner 
is  an  Anglo-Saxon  of  a  type  as  distinct  from  the  man  of 
Lancaster  or  Lincoln  as  the  harsh  guttural  of  Cumberland 
and  the  broad  slow  Doric  of  Somerset  is  different  from  the 
glib   and  liquid  dialect  which  conveys  the   repartees   and 
merry  quips  of  Cockaigne. 

Last  summer,  instead  of  a  Continental  tour,  we  took  a 
journey  to  Norfolk ;  and,  like  all  the  terra  incognita  of  this 
unexplored  kingdom,  we  found  it  quite  as  interesting  as  the 
more  familiar  regions  beyond  the  Channel.     It  was  pleasant 
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to  lodge  in  that  Royal  Hotel  at  Norwich,  and  look  out  on  a 
market-square  with  stalls  and  pent-roofs  irresistibly  recall- 
ing ancient  Flanders,  It  brought  departed  times  very  near 
to  gaze  on  those  quaint  old  gables,  and  wonder  whether  one 
of  them  had  been  the  abode  of  that  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
whose  museum  and  aviary  brought  learned  pilgrims  from 
afar,  and  whose  ashes  repose  under  the  roof  of  yon  venerable 
St.  Peter's  Mancroft.  We  thought  of  the  day  when  the 
Dukes  of  Norfolk  made  their  king-like  entry  along  these 
streets,  and  "  ale  flowed  in  oceans  for  the  populace,"  whilst 
wine  was  quaffed  by  noble  guests  in  golden  bowls.  We  paid 
visits  to  the  cathedral,  and  looked  up  to  the  spire  so  dizzy  in 
its  height,  yet  not  so  high  but  that  one  Sunday,  sixty  years 
ago,  a  sailor  boy  scrambled  up  the  crocketted  stone-work 
outside,  and  amused  himself,  whilst  he  horrified  spectators, 
by  turning  round  the  weather-cock  at  a  height  of  350  feet. 
We  stood  in  the  nave  beside  the  grave  of  Stanley,  whose  eye, 
bright  as  the  eagle's,  irradiating  a  countenance  beautiful  as 
the  sculptured  marble,  we  never  can  forget,  and  whose  devo- 
tion to  the  duties  of  an  unwelcome  episcopate  who  can  refuse 
to  admire  ?  We  glanced  at  that  palace  from  which  "  the 
English  Seneca,"  the  sagacious  and  saintly  Bishop  Hall,  was 
so  roughly  ejected  in  troublous  times ;  and  to  which,  in  the 
following  century,  the  sweetest  commentator  on  Israel's 
"  sweet  singer,"  Bishop  Home,  arrived  with  limbs  so  feeble 
that  he  exclaimed  to  his  chaplain,  '^  Alas  1  I  am  come  to  these 
steps  at  a  time  of  life  when  I  can  neither  go  up  them  nor 
down  them  with  safety."  We  passed  through  that  gate 
where  Bilney  and  other  martyrs  went  forth  to  die,  and  the 
sight  of  whose  gloomy  architecture  helped  to  fire  with 
anti -papal  zeal  the  mind  of  a  little  Norwich  girl,  since 
well  known  to  Protestant  readers  as  "  Charlotte  Elizabeth." 
Having  long  since  visited  the  grassy  mound  near  Bea- 
consfield  which  marks  the  sepulchre  of  William  Penn,  w^e 
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added  another  item  to  our  researches  amongst  the  shrines  of 
Quakerdom,  and  paid  an  Old-Mortality  pilgrimage  to  that 
most  ancient  of  Friends'  meeting-houses  in  the  Gilden  Croft. 
And  there,  imbedded  in  the  level  turf,  was  one  small  flat 
stone,  with  the  name  of  Joseph  John  Gumey,  and  another 
with  that  of  his  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton's  dear  sister  Pris- 
cilla ;  whilst  at  some  distance  a  few  pinks  and  carnations 
relieved  the  monotonous  verdure,  and  blossomed  over  dust 
which  was  evidently  still  dear  to  some  one:  it  was  the 
grave  of  Amelia  Opie,  and  her  father  Dr.  Alderson. 

Do  our  readers  wish  to  know  what  like  is  Norfolk  ? 
Then,  first  of  all,  it  is  a  very  large  county,  only  yielding  in 
extent  to  York,  Lincoln,  and  Devon,  whilst  it  beats  them  all 
in  the  number  of  its  parishes,  having,  according  to  one  of 
our  authorities,  no  fewer  than  756.     Its  shape  is  nearly 
elliptical,   and  had   not   Father  Neptune   nibbled  out  ^  the 
north-west  corner  it  would  have  rounded  off  like  an  oval 
ship-biscuit ;  and  it  is  almost  as  flat  as  one.     In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Norwich  are  rising  grounds,  and  the  city,  cul- 
minating in  its  imposing  castle,  on  the  whole  stands  grandly; 
but,  like  the  rest  of  East  Anglia,  the  prevailing  surface  is 
level.     "  Well -watered   and   not  ill -wooded,"   as   ancient 
Camden  says,  its  soil  may  very  well  be  divided,  as  his  con- 
tinuator  Gough  divides  it,  into  "  the  sand-land,  the  wood- 
land,  the  marsh-land,  and  the  fielding."   Of  the  "  sand-land"  ' 
the  visitors  of  Yarmouth  have  an  excellent  specimen,  and 
those  who  have  never  been  there  must  consult  the  descrip- 
tion in  "  David  Copperfield."   The  "  marsh -land"  is  a  dreary 
limbo,  where  the  sand  of  the  ocean  and  the  mud  of  the  rivers 
welter  together,  and  where  salt,  slime,  and  putrescent  mate- 
rials, send  up,  as  the  evidence  of  their  decomposition,  the 
most  astonishing  odours.     With  great  industry,  however, 
these  swamps  have  been  converted  into  excellent  pasture, 
and,  whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  their  herdsmen,  the  cattle 
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thrive.  These  amphibious  territories  are  haunted  by  bit- 
terns, herons,  and  sea-fowl ;  and  the  sand-banks  adjoining 
are  all  alive  with  myriads  of  martins,  whose  insect  food  is 
abundantly  hatched  in  such  pestilent  marshes.  The  main 
'surface  of  the  country  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  yielding  spon- 
taneously furze,  bugloss,  and  those  other  plants  of  which  the 
Hindoo  exclaimed  on  Newmarket  Heath,  "  Yonder  are 
flowers  worthy  to  adorn  the  gardens  of  the  gods  ;  and 
here  they  grow  wild  !"  But,  by  dint  of  admirable  hus- 
bandry, these  beautiful  blossoms  have  now  generally  yielded 
to  turnips  and  barley,  and  the  usual  rotation  of  crops,  white 
and  green.  It  is  believed  that  England  contains  no  county 
for  which  so  much  has  been  done  by  culture.  Charles  the 
Second  said  that  "  it  was  fit  for  nothing  but  to  cut  up  into 
roads,  by  which  the  inhabitants  might  escape  to  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom ;"  but  now,  so  well  have  its  wastes  been  re- 
claimed, so  productive  are  its  farms,  and  so  famous  is  its 
cheer,  that  though  plenty  of  roads  have  been  cut  to  tlie  rest 
of  the  kingdom,  no  farmer  seeks  to  escape  from  Norfolk. 
Under  the  head  of  "  Natural  Commodities,"  Fuller  assigns 
to  Norfolk  "rabbits  and  herrings;"  but  although  these 
have  certainly  nowise  degenerated,  in  the  mind  of  most 
epicures  this  county  is  suggestive  of  a  commodity  now 
almost  naturalised,  but  probably  unknown  to  it  in  the  days 
of  Fuller:  in  gastronomic  statistics  the  turkey  population 
of  Norfolk  would  form  a  curious  item. 

Cne  of  the  most  ancient  orders  of  knighthood  is  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor's  throne  is  a  wool- 
sack. In  common  gratitude,  the  city  arms  of  Norwich  should 
be  supported  by  sheep,  for  its  fortunes  are  founded  on  wool. 
Even  in  the  old  Saxon  times  Norfolk  was  an  extensive 
sheep-walk,  and  the  East  Angles  were  noted  sheep-shearers. 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  their  skill  hardly  extended  to 
spinning   and  weaving,   for   they  exported   the   wool   and 
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"brought  back  from  the  Continent  the  manufactared  goods. 
It  was  in  the  Conqueror's  time  that  Flemings  came  over, 
and  commenced  what  was  afterwards  to  be  for  a  lengthened 
period   the  staple   of  English  industry.     In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  occurred  a  great  flood  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
a  large  emigration  of  Datchmen  followed  their  compatriots 
to  Norfolk,  and  settled  in  a  village  called  "Worstead.'* 
Here  they  span  wool  so  admirably  that  nothing  could  com- 
pete with  the  "Worstead"  thread,  and  the  little  village 
lias  immortalised  itself  by  adding  its  name  to  our  English 
substantives.     Other  adventurers  followed,  and  soon  the 
city  of  Norwich,  chiefly  through  the  skill  of  its  foreign 
craftsmen,  rose  to  be  the  third  city  of  the  kingdom.     In  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  whilst  persecution  raged  on  the  Con- 
tinent, a  number  of  French,  Dutch,  and  Walloon  weavers  were 
invited  over^  and  were  rewarded  with  many  commercial 
privileges,  besides  having  assigned  them  places  of  worship 
still  known  as  the  Dutch  and  French  Churches. 

"Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers"  is  a  maxim  as 
appropriate  to  states  and  kingdoms  as  to  private  householders; 
and  in  entertaining,  first,  the  Low-Country  weavers  who 
were  flooded  out  of  their  homes  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and 
then  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  exiles  who  were  expatriated 
by  Kiilip  11. ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  French  Protestant  refugees 
of  1685,  Norfolk  aggrandised  itself,  and  became  the  nursery 
of  crafts  which  have  gone  far  to  make  England  rich  and 
strong.  The  Dutch  and  Flemings  not  only  taught  the  art 
of  making  baize,  camlets,  bombazines,  and  those  fine  woollen 
fabrics  which  have  reached  the  eventual  exquisiteness  of 
Norwich  crape,  but,  in  a  department  totally  different,  in 
what  may  be  considered  the  port  of  Norwich,  they  gave  an 
impidse  to  navigation,  and  helped  to  create  those  Yarmouth 
mariners  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  naval  supremacy 
of  England, — as  skilful  fishermen  the  equals  of  their  Dutch 
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kinsfolk^  as  bold  sailors  and  stout  warriors  eclipsing  ihenL 
Two  Protestants  from  Antwerp,  in  1567,  broi^ht  over  to 
Norwich  the  art  of  making  tiles  for  pavements,  and  other 
massive  articles  of  clay ;  and  we  need  not  say  to  what  per- 
fection the  art  is  now  carried  in  the  potteries  of  StafFord- 
shire.  And  as  in  London  and  Canterbury,  so  in  Norwich, 
the  French  set  up  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  velvet,  and 
introduced  or  improved  the  mysteries  of  the  watchmaker 
and  the  hatter.  And  although  British  fingers  have  not  been 
able  to  overtake  French  ingenuity  and  finish,  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  distanced  the  sober  diligence  of  their 
Low-Country  preceptors.  We  can  make  better  stuffs  than 
ever  came  from  the  looms  of  Ghent,  and  better  pottery  than 
was  ever  turned  off  the  wheels  of  Delft  and  Antwerp ;  and,  if 
we  cannot  give  the  gloss  to  a  hat  or  the  lustre  to  a  ribbon 
which  is  imparted  by  the  legerdemain  of  Paris  and  Lyons. 
and  if  an  English  watch  looks  clumsy  alongside  the  faiiy  toy 
fipom  Geneva,  we  must  comfort  ourselves  that  our  own  work 
is  more  solid  and  in  better  proportion  to  our  British  longevity. 
Every  one  knows  how  fond  of  flowers  are  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  Flemings^  brought  with  them  to 
Norwich  gilly-flowers,  Provence  roses,  carnations,  and  many 
ornaments  of  the  parterre  tiU  then  unknown  in  England  ;  and 
ever  since  a  taste  for  florioidture  has  marked  both  the 
artisans  and  the  upper  classes  of  "the  city  of  gardens."! 
Nor  can  it  be  altogether  unconnected  with  this  dreumstance 
that  Norfolk  has  contributed  the  names  of  chief  renown  to 

*  Traces  of  Dutch  or  Flemish  are  to  be  found  in  the  dialect  of  Norfolk 
to  this  day.  A  friend,  to  whose  zeal  for  her  native  county  we  owe  much 
of  the  information  of  this  article,  has  furnished  us  with  some  examples. 
E.g,  "  stive,"  dust,  from  the  Dutch  *'  stuiven,"  to  fly  like  dust ;  "  gat," 
an  opening  in  a  sand -bank,  from  the  Dutch  '^gat,"  a  gap  or  opening ; 
"fleet,"  a  ditch  or  shallow  stream,  from  "vliet;"  **roke,"  mist,  from 
"rook,"  &c. 

f  Journal  of  Design,  vol.  iii.    .48. 
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-felie  annals  of  British  Botany, — Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
Sir  William  Hooker,  Dawson  Turner,  Professor  Lindley. 

At  a  period  when  in  the  rest  of  England  the  peasantry 
■^vere  serfs  and  the  landed  proprietors  were  warriors,  it  was 
-fche  happiness  of  Norfolk  to  receive  into  its  bosom  a  number 
of  enterprising  and  industrious  strangers,  who  soon  taught 
Tby  their  example  the  advantages  of  thrift  and  the  wonderful 
powers  of  commerce.      And  at  a  later  era,  when  passive 
obedience  to  the  sovereign  and  blind  submission  to  the  Pope 
prevailed  through  nearly  all  the  realm,  other  strangers  came 
and  brought  the  free  notions  which  they  had  learned  in  the 
"Walloon  temples  and  in  the  guild-halls  of  Flanders.      Nor- 
wich and  its  neighbourhood  grew  noted  for  the  mettle  of  the 
citizens,  for  the  boldness  of  their  words,  and  the  daring  of 
their  deeds.     These  had  their  evils.     They  sometimes  led  to 
riots,  and  they  often  ended  in  lawsuits  *  and  quarrels.     But 
they  had  advantages  which  compensated  such  evils  manifold. 
Mind  was  kept  in  motion;  great  questions  were  discussed;  pa- 
triotism was  roused ;  responsibility  was  felt ;  and  an  amount 
of  moral  and  intellectual  vigour  was  elicited  by  which  all  Eng- 
land benefits  to  the  present  day.    For  it  is  this  county,  so  mis- 
cellaneous in  its  ethnological  elements,  so  industrious  in  its 
early  history,  so  sturdy  in  its  self-reliance,  so  strong  in  the 
neighbourliness  and  home  attachment  of  its  inhabitants  ;f  this 

♦After  quoting  the  proTerbial  expression,  ** Norfolk  wiles,"  Fuller 
adds, ''  Such  the  skill  of  the  common  people  hereof  in  our  common  law, 
wherein  they  are  so  versed  ....  some  would  persuade  us  that  they  will 
enter  an  action  for  their  neighbour's  horse  but  looking  over  their  hedge. 
But  no  more  hereof,  least  Norfolk  men  commence  a  suit  against  me." 
—Worthies  qf  England,  p.  237. 

t  Norwich,  **  noted  for  the  resolute  purpose  and  strongly  marked 
character  of  her  men ;  the  fair  looks  of  her  women ;  and  the  attachment 
entertaiaed  for  her  by  those  bom  and  bred  within  her  walls."— Jtfw 
BrightwelVs  L\fe  of  Amelia  Opie^  p.  36. 

Of  the  literary  circle  of  which  Norwich  could  boast  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century,  the  reader  may  form  some  idea  by  referring 
to  Robberda'B  **  Memoir  of  William  Taylor,"  yol.  i.  pp.  45-48. 
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county  which  sent  forth  the  proto-evangelist  of  the  Englisli 
Beformation,  Thomaa  Bihiej,  and  the  father  of  English  Fuii- 
tanism,  Robert  Brown,  who  in  thirty-two  prisons  remained 
steadfast  to  his  principles  ; — it  is  this  county  which  has  fur- 
nished theology  with  the  expository  vigour  of  Pearson,  and  the 
metaphysical  subtilty  of  Samuel  Clark ;  which  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  has  given  to  surgery  the  most  briUiant  of  its  receni 
practitioners,  as  in  three  successive  centuries,  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  Coke,  Thurlow,  and  Cranworth,  it  has  given  to  law 
three  of  its  greatest  oracles ;  whilst  in  Richard  Person  it 
has  yielded  to  the  classical  scholarship  of  Cambridge  its 
greatest  prodigy.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  London  owes  Sir 
Thomas  Gresham,  the  most  munificent  and  public-spirited 
of  all  her  merchant-princes,  and  the  founder  of  her  Rojal 
Exchange.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  our  navy  owes  Nelsoo, 
Anson,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel ;  Bacon,  the  discoverer  of 
Iceland,  and  that  patriarch  of  Arctic  voyagers,  Sir  John 
Narborough.  It  is  to  Norfolk  that  Humanity  is  indebted 
for  the  names,  so  dear  and  illustrious,  of  Sarah  Martin  and 
Elizabeth  Fry. 

Once  famous  for  the  number  of  its  convents,  of  which 
Henry  VIII.  suppressed  seventy-nine,  Norfolk  still  contains 
many  remains  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity  deeply  interesting 
to  the  archaeologist.  Some  of  its  churches  are  still  covered 
with  thatch, — a  circumstance  which  we  have  noticed  in  no 
other  district  of  England.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  the 
only  mitred  abbot  in  Britain.  Even  if  he  were  the  junior 
bishop  he  would  still  claim  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Abbot  of  St.  Bennet's. 


BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  meeting  of  that  "  peripatetic  Univers- 
ity," the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
was  held  this  year  at  Liverpool.  That  magnificent  build- 
ing, St.  George's  Hall,  had  just  been  opened,  and  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Association,  so  that  the  whole 
of  its  business  might  be  transacted  under  one  roof;  and 
expectations  of  a  good  meeting  rose  higher  and  higher  as 
Wednesday  the  20th  of  September  approached.  Then, 
indeed,  natural  philosophers  of  all  orders  began  to  pour 
into  the  town  from  the  different  railways  and  steam-boats, 
and  the  lists  at  the  reception-room  soon  exhibited  a  goodly 
display  of  names  well  known  to  fame,  and  of  those  that 
hoped  to  be  well  known  some  day,  and  of  others  that  had 
no  such  expectation,  but  who  loved  Science  for  her  own 
sake,  or  for  the  services  she  renders  to  man. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  General  Committee  first 
met,  and  received  the  Treasurer's  report,  and  the  reports 
of  their  Kew  Observatory  and  Parliamentary  Committees, 
and  arranged  preliminaries  for  the  ensuing  week.  In  the 
evening  a  large  assembly  gathered  in  the  spacious  Phil- 
harmonic Hall  to  hear  the  opening  address  of  the  President 
for  the  year,  the  Earl  of  Harrowby,  who,  though  not  himself 
deeply  versed  in  science,  made  a  thoroughly  good  discourse, 
and,  by  drawing  upon  the  information  of  his  friends,  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  the  meeting  a  good  idea  of  the  advance 
of  physical  knowledge  during  the  past  twelvemonth.  He 
alluded  to  the  four  planets  and  the  four  comets  which  had 
been  discovered  within  the  year ;  to  the  catalogue  of  fixed 
stars  which  had  been  vigorously  proceeded  with;  to  the 
employment  of  electric-telegraph  signals  as  a  new  means  of 
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arriving  at  astronomical  data ;  to  the  improvements  effected 
in  chronometers ;  to  the  collation  of  all  facts  on  record  re- 
specting earthquakes ;  to  the  assistance  recently  afforded  to 
navigation  by  the  vastly  extended  knowledge  of  the  main 
courses  of  the  winds  and  currents  5  to  the  value  of  statistics, 
in  ascertaining  or  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people  ;  to 
the  late  extension  of  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  to 
many  other  points.  The  noble  lord  concluded  his  address 
by  showing  the  necessity  of  a  scientific  education  in  our 
universities,  and  the  desirableness  of  the  countenance  and 
support  of  the  Legislature  to  science,  not,  indeed,  by  giving 
scientific  men  political  posts,  but  by  encouraging  that  re- 
spect towards  the  discoverer,  which  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  the  ascertained  truths  cannot  fail  to  engender.  The 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  confessed  himself  to  belong  to  a  pre- 
scientific  age,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  in  a 
clever  speech. 

The  reading  of  papers  was  to  commence  on  the  succeed- 
ing morning  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  we  found  our 
Committee -rooms  all  prepared  for  our  use,  and  the  Section- 
rooms  too.  Here  must  be  explained,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
not  conversant  with  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, that  it  divides  itself  into  seven  Sections,  lettered  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  Gr,  which  take  cognisance  respectively  of 
Mathematics  and  general  Physics,  Chemistry,  Greology, 
Natural  History,  Geography  and  Ethnology,  Statistics,  and 
Mechanics.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  president,  vice- 
presidents,  secretaries,  and  committee ;  and  they  all  meet 
every  day  from  eleven  till  three  for  reading  and  discussing 
papers  relating  to  their  own  departments  of  science.  Of 
course,  no  individual  can  be  in  seven  rooms  at  once,  but  a 
prospectus  is  published  every  morning,  containing  the  titles 
of  all  the  papers  to  be  read  in  the  several  sections  during 
the  day,  and  thus  he  can  make  his  choice ;  and  when  all  the 
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Sections  are  held,  as  at  Liverpool,  under  one  roof,  the  passing 
£rom  one  to  another  was  greatly  facilitated.  The  evenings 
are  devoted  either  to  soirees,  or  to  lectures  on  some  subject 
of  very  general  interest.  The  exhibitions,  manufactories, 
and  public  buildings  in  the  town  visited  are  usually  thrown 
open  to  the  members,  and  social  reunions  and  excursions 
abound. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  sections  met  for  the  most 
part  in  the  courts  of  law  attached  to  St.  Greorge's  Hall ;  so 
there  might  be  seen  a  learned  professor  occupying  the 
judge's  seat,  and  a  philosophic  doctor  descanting  from  the 
witness-box  on  a  new  electrical  battery,  or  on  the  location 
of  the  ancient  Chaldees,  while  the  audience  filled  the  jury- 
box  and  all  the  remainder  of  the  court,  save  the  prisoners* 
dock,  into  which  they  would  not  or  could  not  find  entrance. 

Prospectus  in  hand,  the  question  then  arose,  To  which 
branch  of  science  should  we  devote  ourselves  first  ?  Should 
we  go  and  hear  one  of  the  reports  which  various  industrious 
members  prepare  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  and  pre- 
sent usually  on  the  first  day?  We  had  a  large  choice. 
There  was  Professor  Powell,  with  his  lists  of  luminous 
meteors,  and  his  report  on  radiant  heat ;  and  Professor 
Hodges,  of  Belfast,  on  the  various  gases  that  are  evolved  in 
the  steeping  of  fiax ;  and  Dr.  Gladstone,  with  his  researches 
on  the  germination  and  growth  of  plants  under  the  various 
conditions  of  solar  influence  which  diflerent  coloured  glass- 
shades  afibrd.  Or  should  we  prefer  to  hear  Mr.  Nasmyth, 
who  has  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
discourse  upon  the  lunar  volcanic  craters,  one  of  which  is 
120  miles  across,  and  exhibit  his  models  of  them  ?  Or 
shall  Dr.  Inman  teach  us  that  a  fiy  walks  on  the  ceiling, 
not,  as  has  been  generally  supposed,  by  suckers  in  its  feet, 
but  by  the  use  of  a  number  of  hairs  covered  with  a  viscid 
matter?     Then  there  was  to  be    a   discussion   about  the 
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expedition  to  North  Australiay  which  has  been  talked  of  this 
last  jear  or  two;  and  it  appeared  that  the  command  of  it  had 
been  offered  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  Surveyor  Gregory, 
Captain  Start  being  requested  to  organise  the  exploring 
party.  J£  our  taste  inclined  us  rather  to  the  consideration 
of  the  mode  of  keeping  the  national  accounts,  the  Preston 
strike,  or  the  fluctuations  of  bills  of  exchange,  we  were 
promised  abundant  gratification. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  first  soiree  took  place,  and  a 
rare  sight  it  was  to  see  the  magnificent  expanse  of  St. 
George's  Hall,  with  its  rich  exuberance  of  architectural 
adornment,  filled  with  a  throng  of  gaily-dressed  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  among  whom  were  the  men  of  highest  scientific 
repute  in  Great  Britain,  and  many  distinguished  foreigners ; 
and  to  see  these  chatting  together  in  pleasant  groups,  or  in- 
specting the  beautiful  photographs  and  stereoscopic  portraits, 
the  large  spreading  ferns,  the  model  of  the  proposed  railway 
along  the  Liverpool  Docks,  and  other  curiosities  placed  in 
the  Hall,  or  listening  to  the  swelling  notes  of  the  gigantic 
organ. 

The  sectional  proceedings  were  commenced  again   on 
Friday,  and  were  continued  the  succeeding  day,  and  the 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  the  next  week.     Great  was  the 
activity  that  prevailed ;  the  long  corridors  were  filled  with 
ladies   and  gentlemen,    learned  or  inquisitive,    swarming 
wherever  they  fancied  that  anything  peculiarly  interesting 
was  going  on ;  secretaries  of  sections  rushing  frantically  in 
search  of  authors,  whose  papers  were  just  to  come  on,  but 
who  could  not  be  themselves  found ;  reporters  looking  after 
authors  who  had  finished  reading,  for  abstracts  of  their 
papers;  and  policemen  and  paid  functionaries  attempting 
to  give  all  sorts  of  possible  or  impossible  information.    In 
the   Section-rooms  some  philosopher  would  be  reading  or 
haranguing,  showing  his  specimens,  or  shifting  his  diagrams, 
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-while  the  audience  were,  part  of  them  doing  their  best  to 
listen  and  understand,  part  of  them  moving  about,  or  whis- 
pering to  one  another,  or  from  among  them  would  start  up 
some  one  to  give  his  piece  of  additional  experience,  or  to 
propose  a  querjr,  or  to  raise  an  objection.  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one  persons  were  present ;  and  it 
might  be  said  of  Liverpool  as  of  Athens  of  old,  "  All  the 
philosophers  and  strangers  which  were  there  spent  their 
time  in  nothing  else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new 
thing."  Fully  250  papers  and  other  communications  were 
read  during  the  five  days,  many  of  them  of  great  scientific 
value,  or  of  important  application  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

The  Rev.  Dr.,  formerly  Captain  Scoresby,  brought  before 
the  notice  of  the  Liverpool  ship-owners,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  navigation,  the  causes  of  variation  in  the  com- 
passes of  iron-built  ships,  through  which  the  Tayleur  and 
other  large  vessels  have  been  lost,  and  recommended,  as  the 
best  practical  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  error  in 
the  compasses,  the  placing  a  needle  near  the  top  of  the  mast, 
so  as  to  remove  it  as  far  as  possible  from  the  constantly 
shifting  magnetism  of  the  iron  plates  and  bars  below.  Pro- 
fessor Tyndal  exhibited  some  beautiful  experiments  on  dia- 
magnetism,  which  were  learnedly  discussed  by  Faraday  and 
several  of  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day;  and  on 
another  occasion  there  was  a  discussion  between  the  pro- 
moters of  different  kinds  of  electric  telegraphs,  and  the 
practicability  of  communicating  with  America  by  such 
means  was  strongly  affirmed. 

The  production  of  photographs,  in  which  the  Liverpool 
people  excel,  received  much  attention  in  the  Chemical  Sec- 
tion. The  application  of  the  art  to  various  scientific  pur- 
poses was  commented  on,  and  beautiful  specimens  were 
exhibited  of  collodion  negatives,  pictures  of  the  moon,  re- 
presentations of  microscopic  objects,  and  some   admirable 
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photographs  done  by  means  of  albumen,  shown  by  tlie  Abbe 
Moigno,  who,  by  the  various  curious  matters  he  had  brought 
over  from  France,  and  by  his  lively  explanations  of  them, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the 
meeting. 

Most  of  the  papers  led  to  more  or  less  discussion ;  but 
there  were  two  debates,  each  of  which  lasted  more  than  a 
day.  The  one  was  between  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison,  as  to  whether  certain  rocks,  named  by 
the  former  geologist  Cambrian,  should  retain  that  appella- 
tion, or  be  classed  as  Lower  Silurian.  The  other  was  about 
that  subject  which  has  proved  lately  so  fertile  in  controversy 
among  scientific  men, — the  Torbane  Hill  Coal;  Dr.  Red- 
fern  and  others  maintaining  that  it  was  a  true  coal,  Mr. 
Bowerbank  and  his  party  insisting  on  the  opposite  view. 

Much  interest  was  excited  by  a  paper  in  the  Ethnologi- 
cal Section  by  Mr.  Seymour,  M.P.,  upon  the  various  races, 
—  Tartar,  Greek,  Jew,  and  Russian, — which  inhabit  the 
Crimea,  and  by  his  description  of  his  trayels  in  that  region 
and  in  the  Caucasus^  and  his  remarks  upon  the  fortifications 
of  Sebastopol,  and  on  the  Russian  navy. 

Although  the  subjects  treated  in  the  Statistical  Section 
are  of  the  last  importance  to  the  community,  they  are  not 
generally  of  a  popular  character.  Yet  there  was  one  dis- 
cussion which  attracted  an  amount  of  attention  somewhat 
commensurate  with  its  practical  value — that  upon  the  de- 
cimal coinage.  Some  of  the  leading  men  of  Liverpool  intro- 
duced the  subject  5  and  though  it  met  with  some  opponents, 
the  general  feeling  certainly  went  with  Mr.  Gassiot  and 
others,  who  ably  advocated  it  on  commercial  grounds,  and 
with  the  Dean  of  Ely,  who  showed  its  advantages  in  the 
education  of  the  poor.  In  an  elaborate  paper  the  Rev. 
John  Clay  showed  that  the  greater  number  of  committals 
to  prison  took  place  not  in  hard,  but  in  good  times ;  which 
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led  to  an  earnest  consideration  of  the  proximate  causes  of 
Aninkenness  and  other  vices,  and  the  best  means  of  affording 
Ixealthful  recreation  and  instruction  to  the  working  classes. 

The  business  of  the  Mechanical  Section  was  opened  by 
its  President,  Mr.  John  Scott  Russell,  in  an  able  lecture  on 
"the  progress  of  naval  architecture  and  steam-navigation  in 
recent  years.  A  number  of  valuable  papers  were  afterwards 
read  on  lightning-conductors,  steam-boilers,  fly-wheels, 
life -boats,  the  prevention  of  smoke,  the  strength  of  cast-iron, 
and  many  other  topics,  but  it  would  be  impossible  even  to 
enumerate  the  various  important  matters  brought  before  this 
and  the  other  sections. 

T  wo  of  the  evenings  were  devoted  to  lectures,  the  one 
was  by  Colonel  Sabine,  on  terrestrial  magnetism;  the 
other  by  Professor  Owen,  with  the  attractive  title  of  "  An- 
thropomorphous Apes."  The  great  comparative  anatomist 
described  the  chimpanzee,  orang-outang,  and  other  quad- 
rumana  which  bear  a  resemblance  to  man,  and  showed  the 
generic  differences  which  distinguish  them  from  him.  He 
dwelt  also  upon  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  showed 
that  they  all  merged  gradually  into  one  another,  and  that 
*^in  reference  both  to  the  unity  of  man's  species,  and  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  latest,  as  he  is  the  highest,  of  all 
animal  forms  on  our  planet,  the  interpretations  of  God's 
works  coincide  with  what  has  been  revealed  as  to  our  own 
nature  and  origin  in  His  word." 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  Association  dined  together 
on  Saturday,  and  afterwards  attended  a  soiree  given  by  the 
Mayor  at  the  Town-hall,  where  they  were  highly  gratified 
with  Mr.  Naylor's  splendid  collection  of  first-rate  paintings 
by  the  best  modern  artists. 

Sunday  afforded  an  interval  of  rest,  and  allowed  an  op- 
portunity of  raising  the  mind  from  mere  physical  phenomena 
to  Him  whose  will  is  the  moving  cause  of  all.    Not  that 
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such  considerations  were  forgotten  at  other  times,  for  Sedg- 
wick, Owen,  Scoresby,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  others, 
did  not  fail  to  show  that  thej  were  students  of  a  heayenlj 
as  well  as  earthly  philosophy. 

On  Tuesday  another  soir^,  or  rather  a  series  of  exhibi- 
tions, took  place  in  St.  George's  Hall.     M.  Foucault  showed 
his  gyroscope,  a  little  instrument  which  is  caused  to  rotate 
with  extreme  velocity,  and  thus  acquires  a  fixed  position  of 
its  own,  unafibcted  by  all  surrounding  objects,  even  by  the 
earth,  and  which,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance,  is  made  to 
demonstrate  to  the  eye  the  revolution  of  the  earth  beneath 
it.     M.  Dubosq  exhibited  a  series  of  optical  experiments  hj 
means  of  the  lantern  and  the  electric  light.     Afterwards,  by 
similar  means,  were  projected  on  a  screen  fifty  feet  square, 
the  photographs  of  the  moon,  taken  by  Mr.  Hartnup,  of  the 
Liverpool  Observatory,  so  that  the  whole  assembly  could  see 
the  nocturnal  luminary  just  as  she  appears  through  a  power- 
ful telescope.     The  evening  terminated  with  an  exhibition 
of  rays  of  difierent-coloured  lights,  which,  being  passed  along 
a  jet  of  water  pouring  from  the  gallery  of  the  Hall,  were 
refracted  at  such  an  angle  that  they  could  not  pass  out  of 
the  stream,  but  illuminated  it  as  it  fell  like  masses  of  liquid 
fire. 

The  concluding  assembly  took  place  on  Wednesday.  The 
philosophers  and  their  hospitable  entertainers  felicitated  one 
another  on  the  good  meeting  that  had  taken  place,  and  on 
the  amount  of  scientific  work  accomplished ;  and  parted  to 
join  in  some  of  the  interesting  excursions  of  the  following 
day,  or  to  return  to  their  respective  homes,  hopeful  that  the 
observations  reported,  and  the  hints  thrown  out,  would  lead 
to  still  further  discoveries,  and  would  enkindle  a  love  for 
science  in  the  minds  of  many  who  had  now  for  the  first 
time  been  brought  into  close  proximity  with  it. 

J.   H.   Gr, 
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On  Thursday  the  28th  of  September  we  had  the  grati- 
fication of  being  present  at  the  opening  of  the  new  premises 
secured  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Al- 
dersgate  Street.  Besides  a  spacious  reading-room,  and 
apartments  available  for  evening  classes  or  conversational 
meetings,  there  is  a  lecture-room  capable  of  accommodating 
several  hundred  hearers, — the  whole  fitted  up  and  decorated 
with  admirable  taste  and  skill,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  architect,  A.  W.  Maberly,  Esq.  The  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird, 
M.P.,  presided;  and  from  Mr.  Tarlton's  statement  it  ap- 
peared that  1800/.,  or  about  half  the  sum  required,  had 
already  been  contributed,  chiefly  in  donations  of  fifty  and  a 
hundred  pounds,  from  tried  and  liberal  friends  of  the  Society. 
We  also  observe  with  much  pleasure  that  the  building  in 
Queen  Square,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  Bloomsbury 
branch  of  the  Association,  is  far  advanced  towards  com- 
pletion ;  and  we  congratulate  both  this  spirited  branch  and 
the  parent  Society  on  the  truly  sumptuous  and  attractive 
ficcommodation  thus  secured  for  the  members. 

The  1st  of  October  was  observed  as  a  day  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  abundant  harvest.  The  services  of  the  day 
received  a  signal  enhancement  from  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  the  Alma  gained  on  the  20th  of  the  preceding  month,  and 
of  which  few  persons  knew  till  they  had  reached  their 
respective  places  of  worship. 

Amongst  many  causes  for  rejoicing  and  for  gratitude  to 
the  Giver  of  all  good,  the  last  weeks  have  brought  to  light 
many  incidents  of  tragic  import  or  deep  solemnity.  Not  to 
mention  the  devastations  of  pestilence,  which  in  London 
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alone  has  in  fifteen  weeks  swept  off  10,530  victiinsy  and 
the  thousands  of  families  which  have  been  plunged  into 
mourning  bj  the  events  of  the  war,  there  has  been  an 
unusual  number  of  calamities,  so  extensive,  that  in  times 
.1688  exciting  they  would  have  cau8ed  a  lasting  sensa- 
tion.  On  the  27th  of  September  the  United  States'  steamer 
Arctic  foundered  at  noon  on  the  high  seas,  from  coming  into 
collision  with  a  screw-propeller  in  the  fbg,  and  800  of 
the  crew  and  passengers  perished.  On  the  6th  of  October 
a  fire,  attended  with  a  fearful  explosion,  and  destroying 
property  to  the  extent  of  600,000/.,  in  the  towns  of  Gates- 
head and  Newcastle,  occasioned  the  death  of  thirty  persons, 
besides  serious  injury  to  200  more. 

And  now  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  gallant 
shipmates  is  no  longer  matter  of  surmise,  and  many  painftQ 
wounds  will  be  opened  afresh.  In  the  course  of  his  survey 
of  Boothia  last  spriDg,  Dr.  Rae  met  some  Esquimaux,  who 
told  him  that  in  the  spring  of  1850  a  party  of  about  forty 
white  men  had  been  seen  travelling  southward,  and  dragging 
a  boat  with  them ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  bodies  of  some 
thirty  persons  had  been  found  on  the  mainland,  and  five  on 
an  island  near  Back's  Great  Fish  River.  A  few  of  the 
bodies  had  been  buried ;  some  were  lying  in  tents,  and  others 
under  the  boat,  which  had  been  inverted  to  form  a  shelter ; 
and  from  the  state  in  which  they  were  found  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  been  reduced  to  fearful  extremities  of  hunger 
before  they  perished.  The  Esquimaux  had  in  their  pos- 
session silver  plate  with  the  crests  or  initials  of  Sir  John 
Franklin,  Captain  Crozier,  Lieutenant  Gore,  and  Assistant- 
Surgeons  McDonald  and  Peddie.  When  the  party  was  first 
met  they  gave  the  Esquimaux  to  understand  that  their  ship 
had  been  crushed  in  the  ice,  and  that  they  were  now  going 
where  they  expected  to  find  deer  to  shoot.  Dr.  Rae  thinks 
they  must  have  survived  till  May  1850 ;  and  it  will  now  be 
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olgect  of  affecting  interest  to  recover,  if  possible,  any 
emorandums  or  journals  kept  hj  the  ill-fated  voyagers. 

An  interesting  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  con- 
-fcributions  which  Protestant  missionaries  hare  made  to  our 
^knowledge  of  geography,  ethnology,  and  natural  history. 
A  remarkable  feat  has  just  been  accomplished  by  an  agent 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  Rev.  David  Living- 
ston. Setting  out  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  May 
1852,  and  travelling  northward  between  the  meridians  of 
23^  and  26°  of  east  longitude,  he  at  last  emerged  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  at  Loanda,  in  9°  south  latitude,  on  the 
31st  of  last  May.  Most  of  this  two-years'  journey  was 
through  unexplored  regions;  and  should  Mr.  Livingston 
publish  his  travels,  they  will  not  only  abound  in  adventures, 
but  they  will  bring  us  acquainted  with  tribes  at  present 
unknown,  and  amongst  whom  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
feeling  towards  strangers  more  friendly  than  usual. 

There  is  promise  of  a  new  wonder  being  added  to  the 
world  in  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal.  It  is  an  immense 
tubular  viaduct  for  the  Great  Canadian  Railway,  and  will 
cross  the  St.  Lawrence  where  it  is  nearly  two  miles  wide, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Britannia  Bridge  crosses  the  Menai 
Straits.  From  abutment  to  abutment, — that  is,  from  the 
one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other,  the  tube  will  be  10,284 
feet  long,  or  276  feet  less  than  two  miles.  The  distance 
from  the  under  surface  to  the  average  summer  level  of  the 
river  in  mid-channel  will  be  sixty  feet, — so  as  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  large  vessels.  The  enormous  structure  will  be 
supported  on  twenty-four  piers,  and,  if  no  unforeseen  ob- 
stacle occurs,  it  is  expected  to  be  open  for  traffic  in  the 
summer  of  1858. 

And  in  connexion  with  this  colossal  undertaking  may  be 
mentioned  the  enormous  steam-ship  which  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell is  at  present  building  for  the  Eastern  Steam  Navigation 
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Company.  With  a  length  of  675  feet,  or  rather  more  than 
a  furlong,  and  83  feet  breadth  of  beam,  and  60  feet  deep, 
it  will  easily  cany  6000  tons.  It  is  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  500  first-class,  600  second-class,  and  1000 
third-class  passengers;  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
perform  the  voyage  to  Australia  in  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
three  days. 

Of  the  publications  which,  within  the  month,  have  fallen 
in  our  way,  those  by  which  we  have  been  most  interested 
are  Lord  Carlisle's  "  Diary  in  Turkish  and  Greek  Waters," 
— full  of  the  acute  observation  and  fine  feeling  of  one  of  our 
most   accomplished  noblemen:    Dwight's  '^ Christianit j  in 
Turkey," — describing   the  wonderful  reformation    amongst 
the  Armenians,  which  has  been  carried  on  almost  entirely 
by  the  instrumentality  of  American  missionaries:   Milner's 
"Baltic  and  White  Sea," — which,  in  reasonable  compass, 
and  in  a  most  agreeable  style,  gives  us  all  the  information 
we  care  to  possess  regarding  these  regions :  Graham's  "  Jor- 
dan and  the  Rhine," — a  curious  misceUany  of  devotion  and 
humour,  of  theological  disquisition,  and  of  original  poems  in 
English,  Latin,   German,   Arabic,   and  Hebrew,   but  em- 
bodjring  the  Eastern  and  Western  experiences  of  a  remark- 
ably shrewd  and  well-informed  observer :  and  Miss  Brew- 
ster's "  Sunbeams  in  the  Cottage," — a  little  volume  which 
promises  to  do  more  for  the  in-door  reformation  of  Scotland 
than  any  book  that  has  appeared  since  Miss  Hamilton  pub- 
lished "  The  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie." 


THE  INFLUENCES  OF  THE  SUNBEAM  ON 

ORGANISATION. 

The  sun  pours  over  the  earth  a  flood  of  light,  and  under 
its  influence  we  find  nature  assuming  her  myriad  forms 
of  organisation,  rich  in  the  varied  beautj  of  colour,  and 
-wonderful  in  the  mysterious  phenomena  of  life.  From  the 
Sacred  Volume  we  learn  that  the  earth  remained  a  chaos  so 
long  as  "  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,"  and  that 
immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  light  the  world  became 
covered  with  organisation  and  life. 

Although  from  the  earliest  periods  of  time  man  asso- 
ciate the  progress  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  with  the  in- 
fluences derived  from  the  solar  centre,  and  worshipped  the 
visible  source  of  light  as  the  most  exalted  emblem  of  power 
to  which  his  intelligence  could  rise,  yet,  until  within  a  few 
years,  he  remained  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  forces  which  are 
united  in  the  silver  thread  of  a  sunbeam. 

The  alchemists  were  the  first  to  observe  a  peculiar 
chemical  change  in  a  salt  of  silver  when  it  was  exposed 
to  sunshine^  They  interpreted  this  remarkable  discovery 
falsely,  led  away  from  the  truth  by  their  delusive  dream  of 
transmutation ;  and  it  remained  a  barren  fact,  until  Scheele, 
a  Swedish  chemist,  drew  attention  to  the  circumstance,  that 
some  rays,  having  great  illuminating  power,  produced  no 
change  in  the  colour  of  chloride  of  silver,  while  others  which 
were  less  luminous  blackened  that  salt  most  readily.  Since 
that  time  discoveries  have  been  rapidly  made,  and  we  are 
now  acquainted  with  at  least  three  principles  broadly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  namely, — 

Light,  upon  which  depend  the  phenomena  of  vision  and 
the  colour  of  bodies. 

2  D  D 
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Hkat,  TCgulating  the  temperature  of  &11  things. 

AcTiNisH,  or  chemical  force,  to  which  belong  all  the 
peculiarities  of  pbotographic  change,  and  man^  of  the  che- 
mical procesBCS  of  orgauisation. 

To  an  explanatiou  of  theae  points  we  must  now  direct 
attention.  If  ihrougli  a  small  hole  in  a  shutter  we  allow  i 
ray  of  light  to  enter  a  dark  room,  the  result  is  the  formation 
of  a  round  spot  on  the  floor.  This  spot  is  distinguished  by 
the  eye  aa  white  light  ;  if  we  place  a  thermometer  in  the 
luminous  circle,  the  rise  of  the  mercury  proves  that  hbat  U 
associated  with  it ;  and  if  a  piece  of  paper,  covered  with 
chloride  of  silver,  is  fixed  in  the  path  of  the  ray,  it  blackens 
rapidly  by  decomposition,  showing  that  a  Force  exists  capable 
of  breaking  up  powerful  chemical  combinations. 

We  have  the  means  of  separating,  to  a  certain  extent, 
these  principles  or  powers  from  each  other. 

If  in  the  path  of  the  ray  A  b  we  interpose  a  flint-glass 
prism  p,  the  ray  is  bent  out  of  its  path,  or  refracted,  and 


instead  of  having  one  colourless  spot  of  light  upon  the  floor, 
we  have  a  series  of  coloured  spots  above  it,  overlapping 
each  other,  which  is  called  a  prismatic  spectrum. 
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Sir  Isaac  NewtOD,  who  first  investigated  this  beautifiil 
cliromatic  image,  considered  it  to  consist  of  seven  primary 
rays,  red^  orange^  t/ellaw,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  in- 
dicated in  the  diagram  by  the  respective  letters.  This  great 
philosopher  propounded  as  a  law,  that  a  given  degree  of  re- 
fraction indicated  a  given  colour ;  that  a  given  colour  was 
evidence  of  a  certain  angle  of  refraction.  We  have  reasons 
for  doubting  the  correctness  of  either  of  these  views.  If  we 
examine  the  spectrum  through  a  piece  of  cobalt  blue  glass^ 
we  discover  a  crimson  ray  c  below  the  red.  J£  the  spec- 
trum is  projected  upon  a  piece  of  paper  stained  with  the 
juice  of  the  turmeric  root,  we  find  a  ray  of  lavender  grey 
colour  I,  beyond  the  violet.  Recently  Mr.  Stokes,  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  proved  the  existence  of  new  sets  of  rays,  far 
beyond  the  point  which  Newton  regarded  as  the  extreme 
limits  of  illuminating  power,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
name  of  ik^Q  fluorescent  rays.  A  beam  of  light  falling  upon 
the  surface  of  a  green  variety  of  fluor-spar,  sends  back  to 
the  eye  some  beautiful  purple  rays.  A  perfectly  colourless 
solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  reflects  in  like  manner  blue 
light  from  its  first  su;rface ;  and  a  yellow  decoction  of  the 
horse-chestnut  bark  does  the  same.  There  are  some  other 
substances,  particularly  a  variety  of  yellow  glass,  which 
possess  this  property  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  All 
these  rays  are  found  to  exist  between  the  spaces  ff,  marked 
by  the  dotted  lines.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  sunbeam 
as  regards  its  luminous  and  colorific  power,  the  most  light 
existing  in  the  mean  yellow  rays,  and  rapidly  declining 
towards  either  end.  Many  philosophers  regard  those  rays 
as  the  result  of  the  interblending  of  three  primary  rays — the 
red,  blue,  and  yellow ;  but  this  point  is  still  under  discussion 
and  investigation. 

The  thermometer  indicates  differences  of  temperature  in 
each  of  these  coloured  rays;  but  the  variations  are  more 
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decidedly  ihown  by  the  following  uraDgemeiit.  A  sheet  of 
tissue  pft|>er,  stretched  on  a  frame,  ia  blackened  on  one  side, 
and  the  unblackened  aide  ia  placed  bo  that  a  well-defined 
■pectnim  falls  upon  it.  The  paper  is  tlien  saturated  with 
ether,  which,  evaporating  very  rapidly,  indicates  the  tempe- 
rature of  every  part  of  the  spectrum.  The  annexed  diagram 
represents  the  result,  the  line  I  t  indicating  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  mean  yellow — the  most  luminous  ray — will 
show  the  relative  positiona  of  the  heat-spots  in  r^ard  to  it. 
The  large  spot  i. — the  maximum  of  heat — 

I     coincides  with  the  lowest  part  of  the  red 
ray,  the  other  heat-apols,  1,  2,  3,  extend- 
ing  over  a  space  below  the  spectrnm  where 
there  is  no  light.     The  paper  continues  to 
dry  slowly  up  tlirough  the  spectrum  until 
all  evidence  of  heat-rays  ceases   in   the 
■X  violet  band   at   b.     The  rays  below  the 
^  spectrum,  1,  2,  3,  appear  to  be  possessed 
.(  of  some  peculiar  chemical  power,  super- 
S  added  to  their  thermic  principle ;  and  to 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  due  the- ripen- 
ing of  tho  fruits,  and  the  browning  of  the 
autumnal  leaves.     If  we  place  a  paper  covered  with  chloride 
of  silver  so  that  the  spectrum  falls  upon  it,  we  shall  find  that 
9  darkened  only  over  the  space  covered 
by  the   more   refrangible  rays.      In   the 
ompanying  woodcut  the  resulting  effect 
£hown — no    change  will   take   place, 
— B   even  after  prolonged  exposure  upon  the 
space  Y  Y   covered   by    the  yellow  rays. 
I  The  chemical  decomposition  rarely  descends 
■  -^' lower  than  the  green  ray  o  ;  it  arrives  at  its 
maximum  in  the  moan  blue  ray  b,  and  con- 
tinues with  nearly  equal  intensity  to  the 
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end  of  tbe  violet  ray  v ;  the  change  continues  to  go  on  over 
a  considerable  space  beyond  the  violet,  to  a  point  beyond 
the  extreme  limits  of  the  fluorescent  rays. 

By  the  use  of  coloured  transparent  media  we  may  secure 
the  separation  of  these  principles  from  each  other.    If  in  the 
path  of  a  sunbeam  we  place  a  piece  of  glass  coloured  green 
with  oxide  of  copper,  we  intercept  but  little  light,  while 
nearly  all  the  heat  is  prevented  from  penetrating  it.*    When 
we  employ  a  sheet  of  yellow  glass,  stained  with  the  oxide  of 
silver,  the  sunlight  passes  it  freely,  but  the  chemical  prin- 
ciple is  so  obstructed  that  the  salts  of  silver,  which  are  sus- 
ceptible of  change  under  solar  influences,  remain  unaltered 
after  a  prolonged  exposure.    On  the  contrary,  a  sheet  of  dark 
cobalt  blue  glass  prevents  the  passage  of  at  least  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  light,  but  it  oflers  no  obstruction  to  the  chemical 
principle, — chloride  of  silver,  or  any  of  the  photographic 
preparations,   changing   as  readily  behind  a  screen  of  this 
dark  glass  as  when  exposed  to  a  full  flood  of  sunshine.     A 
red  glass,  although  it  admits  some  light,  obstructs  the  pass- 
age of  a  considerable  quantity,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
the  heat-rays  to  pass  it  freely.     By  these  coloured  media 
we  are  therefore  enabled  to  analyse  the  effects  produced  by 
light,  heat,    and   actinism,  or  chemical  power,  when  they 
are  tolerably  well  isolated. 

If  we  divide  a  portion  of  soil  into  four,  and  glaze  three 
compartments  with  (previously  examined)  yellow,  blue,  and 
red  glasses,  and  then  plant  seed  in  each,  all  the  resulting 
effects  will  be  influenced  by  the  solar  radiations  as  modified 
by  the  coloured  glass  screens,  one  division  only  being  under 
the  ordinary  conditions. 

*  A  practical  illustration  of  this  is  shown  in  the  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Kew, — the  Palm-house  heing  glazed  with  glass  thus  prepared 
by  the  directions  of  the  author ;  the  object  being  to  prevent  the  scorching 
to  which  plants  in  stove-houses  are  subject.  The  result  has  been  of  thd 
most  satisfactory  description. 
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Under  the  yellow  glass  germinatioii  is  entirely  pre- 
vented. It  is  considerably  quickened  under  the  influence 
of  the  radiations  which  have  permeated  the  blue  glass, — 
the  seed  germinating,  indeed,  many  days  before  any  sign  of 
germination  is  evident  in  the  seed  placed  in  the  soil  un- 
covered by  any  screen.*  The  red  glass  does  not  entirely 
prevent  germination,  but  it  produces  great  retardation.  The 
process  of  germination  is  essentially  a  chemical  operation. 
Starch  is  converted  into  sugar  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  ; 
heat  results,  and  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  This  is  proved 
to  be  quickened  by  the  chemical  rays.  The  first  leaves 
having  appeared  above  the  soil,  the  conditions  are  altered ; 
the  plant  now  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  by  virtue  of  its 
living  principle,  quickened  by  the  agency  of  light,  it  decom- 
poses it,  retains  the  carbon  to  build  up  its  woody  structure, 
and  sets  the  oxygen  free  into  the  air  for  the  use  of  animals. 
Such  being  the  case,  plants  will  not  grow  healthfully  under 
the  influence  of  rays  so  purely  chemical  as  those  -whicli 
have  permeated  a  cobalt  blue  glass.  Light,  the  luminous 
principle,  is  now  required ;  and  under  a  yellow  glass  a  plant 
forms  an  abundance  of  wood,  and  grows  in  every  respect 
most  healthfully.  Another  curious  feature,  however,  is, 
that  plants  will  not  produce  perfect  flowers  under  a  yellow 
medium.  In  the  process  of  floriation  rays  are  required 
which  will  not  permeate  a  yellow,  but  which  pass  freely 
through  a  red  glass ;  and,  therefore,  behind  a  ruby  glass 
coloured  with  oxide  of  gold,  flowers  are  produced  in  great 
beauty  and  abundance.  By  experiments  of  this  kind,  it  has 
been  proved  that  germination  is  accelerated  by  actinism,  or 
the  chemical  power  of  the  sunbeam ;  the  growth  of  the  plant 
(ligniflcation)  by  light,  the  luminous  power ;  Kadi  flowering  by 

*  Mr.  LawsoUf  the  celebrated  seedsman  of  Edinburgh,  now  employs 
blue  glass  to  accelerate  the  germination,  and  to  determine  the  yitality,  of 
•teds.  He  ha«  *"-«s«Kim1  the  author  with  a  statement  of  remarkable 
|«gttUi  thu' 
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Iieat,  the  heat-rays  being,  in  all  probability,  those  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made,  involving  some  chemical 
power. 

The  tendency  of  many  of  our  schools  of  science  being  to 
refer  every  phenomenon,  however  subtile,  to  physical  agen- 
cies, it  becomes  necessary  here  to  guard  the  reader  against 
an  error  into  which  he  may  fall.  Although  the  three  prin- 
ciples of  the  sunbeam  are  active  in  producing  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  the  plant,  it  must  never  be  forgotten,  that 
these  important  physical  agents  are  inferior  to  others  which 
our  science  can  never  reach.  Life,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  has  been  referred  to  electricity,  heat,  &c;  but 
although  these  physical  agents  are  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  vital  force,  they  are  all  infinitely  inferior  to 
it,  and  are  but  the  external  excitants  to  a  force  which  will 
be  for  ever  hidden  from  the  eye  of  mortals. 

Observations  extending  over  many  years  have  proved, 
that  more  of  the  chemical  principle  exists  in  the  sunbeam  in 
the  spring  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year :  germination 
is  then  more  especially  active  in  the  seed.  Summer  ad- 
vances, with  its  increased  light  and  heat ;  the  trees  of  the 
forest  and  the  herb  of  the  field  equally  secrete  the  carbon 
which  they  have  drawn  from  the  atmosphere.  Autumn 
advances  with  its  "  milder  beam,"  but  this  is  charged  fully 
with  those  peculiar  heat-rays  which  are  required  for  the 
full  development  of  the  flower  and  the  production  of  the  seed. 

As  we  advance  from  the  poles  towards  the  equator,  we 
find  the  relative  proportions  of  light,  heat,  and  actinism,  in 
the  sunbeam  vary ;  and  on  that  variation  we  find  depends 
equally  the  gigantic  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  with  its  flowers 
in  the  full  glory  of  colour ;  the  subdued  tone  and  size  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climes,  and  the  stunted  vege- 
tation of  the  Arctic  regions.  Within  the  range  of  science 
there  are  but  few  discoveries  which  display  more  fully  than 
those  the  beautiful  order  of  great  natural  phenomena,  or  which^ 
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by  an  unbroken  succession  of  steps,  lift  us  from  the  humble 
things  of  Nature  to  an  exalted  conception  of  Nature's  God. 

Again :  a  tree  requires  for  its  growth  the  influence  of 
sunshine, — of  light,  heat,  and  chemical  power.  Under  those 
influences  gaseous  compounds  are  decomposed,  the  ele- 
ments are  recombined,  and  all  the  ultimate  and  proximate 
principles  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  formed.  In  any 
compound  requiring  for  its  formation  the  action  of  these 
forces  they  are  expended  in  producing  the  effect.  The 
quantity  of  wood  seen  in  the  concentric  layers  in  the  cross- 
section  of  a  tree,  shows  relatively  the  amount  of  sunshine 
which  has  fallen  upon  that  tree.  The  thickness  of  a  lig- 
neous layer  will  tell  us  if  the  summer  has  been  bright,  or 
the  contrary.  An  equivalent  of  wood  must  for  its  forma- 
tion have  an  exact  equivalent  of  sunshine,  and  in  producing 
that  wood  that  equivalent  of  sunshine  has  been  expended. 
As  long  as  the  mass  continues  in  the  form  of  wood,  these 
powers  are  locked  up  amidst  its  molecules  in  a  latent  condition. 

An  oak  grew  in  a  forest,  and  required  the  sunshine  of 
three  hundred  years  for  its  maturity.     The  oak  has  been 
felled,  and  having  been  first  employed  in  the  construction 
of  one   of  England's   floating   castles,  and   thus   aided  in 
advancing  liberty  in  the  world,  is  now,  by  some  "ship- 
breaker,"  cut  into  winter  logs,  to  give  cheerfulness  to  many 
a  happy  home.     One  of  these  logs — a  cubic  foot  of  oak — 
is   now  casting   its   cheerful  blaze   and   its   glowing   heat 
around  my   room,   and  my   children   are  rejoicing  in   its 
brightness.     All   this  cheerfulness,  this  happy  evening,  I 
know  to  be  due  to  the  sunshine  of  three  centuries  since. 
The  light  and  the  heat  now  poured  from  the  log  of  wood  in 
the  fireplace  is  exactly  the  light  and  the  heat  which  the 
tree  derived  from  the  sun  in  its  growth.     It  has  been  locked 
up  in  that  piece  of  oak,  but  by  the  chemical  process  of 
combustion  it  is  again  liberated  to  do  some  mighty  work  in 
nature.  R.  jj. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER. 

A  HUNDRED  years  ago,  Dr.  Johnson  remarked  in  the 
"  Rambler,"  that  "  among  the  numerous  writers  which  our 
nation  has  produced,  very  few  have  endeavoured  to  distin- 
guish themselves  by  the  publication  of  letters,  except  such 
as  were  written  in  the  discharge  of  public  trusts,  and  during 
the  transaction  of  great'  affairs." 

This  was  a  strange  utterance  from  one  who  was  anxiously 
cultivating  at  this  very  time  the  acquaintance  of  the  author 
of  "Pamela," — a  book,  as  all  know,  written  in  the  form  of 
familiar  letters,  and  which  had  been  then  before  the  public 
exactly  ten  years.  It  was  strange  from  one  who  was  con- 
ducting a  periodical  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Spectator,"  where 
many  letters  of  great  elegance  were  to  be  found ;  and  it  was 
strange  from  one  who  was  afterwards  to  be  a  biographer, 
not  only  of  Swift,  but  of  Pope,  who  certainly  did,  in  1737, 
publish  a  volume  of  his  own  correspondence. 

His  remark  seems  chiefly  to  apply  to  persons  who  them- 
selves publish  letters.  But  we  think  it  is  evident  from 
the  rest  of  his  essay  that  he  did  not  intend  to  narrow  his 
observations  to  this  class.  People  rarely  publish  their  own 
letters;  indeed,  like  diaries,  letters  cease  to  be  properly 
described  as  such  when  intended  for  the  press.  He  referred 
to  those  who  wrote  letters  worthy  of  publication. 

And  he  was  not  alone  in  complaining  of  the  scarcity  of 
letter-writers.  Mr.  Melmoth — whose  translations  of  the 
Epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicero  are  said  to  be  still  the  best  in 
the  English  tongue,  if  they  do  not  surpass  the  originals,  and 
who  was  the  author  of  those  models  of  elegant  composition, 
"  Fitzosborne's  Letters" — remarks,  that  "it  is  to  be  won* 
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dcred  we  have  so  few  writers  in  our  own  language  who 
deserve  to  be  pointed  out  as  good  letter-writers ; "  and,  after 
naming  Sir  W.  Temple  as  praiseworthy,  adds,  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  another.  From  this  it  might  be  inferred, 
that  his  organ  of  wonder  was  more  fullj  developed  than  that 
either  of  observation  or  memory;  for,  besides  Pope,  and 
nicbardson,  and  Swift,  there  were  the  authors  of  "  Cato*s 
Letters  "  and  "  Oldcastle's  Letters,"  and  Sterne  and  Boling- 
broke,  and  many  more,  much  nearer  his  time,  and  worthier 
of  quotation,  than  Temple. 

Such  statements,  incorrect  at  the  time,  would  be  ridi- 
culous now.  The  period  when  Johnson  and  Melmoth  flou- 
rished was  in  reality  richer  in  letter-writers  than  any  pre- 
ceding age,  although  some  of  their  compositions  did  not 
appear  in  print  till  long  afterwards.  It  was  the  period,  for 
instance,  of  Chesterfield  and  Horace  Walpole;  of  Lang- 
horne,  and  Gray,  and  Mason ;  of  Doddridge,  and  Cowper, 
and  Junius.  And,  indeed,  Johnson  confessed  to  Boswell) 
in  1781,  that  it  had  become  so  fashionable  to  publish  letters, 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  it,  he  put  as  little  into  hid  as  he 
could.  But,  even  with  this  admission,  where  we  may  count 
good  letter-writers  in  those  days  by  units,  we  can,  in  ours, 
count  them  by  scores. 

This  may  be  traced  to  various  causes.  Thanks  to  the 
exertions  of  such  men  as  Johnson,  and  Burke,  and  Watts, 
and  Wesley,  and  Cowper,  and  Goldsmith, — thanks  also  to 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  French  Revolution,  the  tone 
of  mind  has  risen  remarkably  all  through  English  society. 
Education  has  widely  spread.  The  abundance  of  good 
literature  in  newspapers,  books,  and  magazines, — the  in- 
tensity of  competition  which  men  encounter  everywhere, 
—the  rush  and  hurry  of  modern  existence,  are  constantly 
exercising  and  straining  the  intellectual  faculties.  And 
as  the  variety  of  occupations  dissipates  families  and  sepa- 
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rates  friends,  and  some  go  abroad,  and  some  settle  in  dis- 
tant places,  and  every  one  sees  scenes  and  has  experiences 
and  thoughts  which  do  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  others,-^  as, 
moreover,  the  natural  result  of  possessing  information  is  the 
desire  of  communicating  it,   and  eagerness  to  get  more, 
there  is  no  bar  to  the  ceaseless  reciprocity  of  knowledge, 
except  facility  of  conveying  it.     This,  also,  we  moderns 
have ;  and  cheap  postage  is  daily  helping  to  raise  us  still 
farther  above  the  people  of  Johnson's  time ;  when  the  man 
who  might  be  able  to  write,  might  be  unable  to  send  his 
letter,  unless  he  could  procure  the  dishonest  frank,  or  find 
some  friend  to  be  his  postman. 

The  consequence  is,  that  every  man  whose  memoirs 

deserve  any  attention  is  now  found  to  have  left  letters  worth 

printing.     It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  too,  that  by 

these,  as  by  the  more  essentially  egotistical  autobiography, 

a  writer  shows  himself  more  really  and  vividly  than  any 

one  else  can  depict  him.     His  character  is  seen  sometimes 

from  what  he  praises,  and  sometimes  from  what  he  abuses ; 

sometimes  from  what  he  narrates ;  sometimes  from  what  he 

defends;  sometimes  from  what  he  endeavours  to  suppress^ 

and  always  from  something  besides  what  he  pushes  most 

earnestly  forward.     We  get  the  side-lights  of  his  character, 

as  in  a  stereoscopic  picture :  which  is  far  better  than  the  best 

daguerreotype  with  its  single  light,  and  which  is  all  that  a 

biographer  can   supply.     And  so  no  book   of  memoirs  is 

perfect  which  does  not  give  some  of  the  letters  written  by 

its  hero. 

And  who  does  not  rejoice  in  the  fact  ?  As  we  read  the 
delightful  composition  of  some  favourite  author,  and  our 
hearts  respond  to  its  eloquence,  its  wisdom,  and  its  truth, 
we  long  to  know  something  of  the  man, — to  get  into  closer 
communion  with  that  Intellectual  Friend.  We  would  fain 
learn  what  moved  him  personally :  whether,  when  he  laughed^ 
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he  laughed  heartily ;  whether  he  was  gloomy,  or  irritable, 
or  genial ;  whether  he  was  loved,  or  -only  respected,  or, 
perhaps,  feared, — in  a  word,  what  he  was ;    and  we  put 
away  the  composition  and  take  a  volume  of  his  lietters,  and 
they  tell  us  much  of  what  we  desire  to  know.     The  Mentor 
as  an  author  becomes  the  loved  one  as  a  man,  when,  as 
with  poor  old  desolate  Defoe,  we  read  that  heart-breaking 
letter  to  Mr.  Baker,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  treachery  of  his 
son,  and  of  his  love  to  his  old  wife  and  daughter, — in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  trust  in  God  under  all  his  sorrows  and 
miseries,  and  of  the  long,  last  journey  he  is  about  to  go ; 
and  how  it  closes  with  his  love  and  blessing  to  the  little 
grandchild  he  must  never  see !     The  heart  yearns  and  opens 
to  the  persecuted,  dauntless,  old,  and  dying  man,  more  than 
to  the  fierce,  high-minded  pamphleteer,  or  the  far-seeing 
essayist, — to  the  vivid  historian,  or  the  wondrous  novelist. 
We  read  those  exquisite  essays  of  "  Elia  "  with  double  gust, 
when  we  have  been  sympathising  with  the  lonely,  bereaved 
brother,  who  devoted  his  life  to  Mary.     And  we  pass  from 
the  "  Task,"  notwithstanding  all  its  graces,  its  wit,  its  ex- 
quisite descriptions,  its  sense,  and  vigour,  to  read  and  read 
again  some  of  those  charming  letters  of  Cowper's,  which 
are,  indeed,  things  of  beauty,  and  will,  to  the  readers  of 
England,  be  "a  joy  for  ever." 

William  Cowper,  the  son  of  a  chaplain  to  George  IL, 
and  of  a  mother  who  was  descended  by  four  different  lines 
from  Henry  III.,  was  born  in  1731.  After  expending  a 
dreary  and  motherless  childhood  in  a  boarding-school,  and  a 
delicate  boyhood  amongst  the  tyrants  of  Westminster,  at 
eighteen  he  was  articled  to  a  lawyer  for  three  years,  and 
entered  at  the  Temple.  But  he  had  no  love  for  the  bar. 
He  preferred  to  "  giggle  and  make  giggle  "  with  his  fellow- 
clerk,  Thurlow,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor.  In  1754, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar ;  but,  although  a  lawyer  by  pro- 
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fes&ion,  he  was  a  litterateur  by  practice.  In  company  with 
Greorge  Colman  the  elder,  Kobert  Lloyd,  and  others,  he 
\vrote  in  the  "  Connoisseur,"  and  "  St.  James's  Chronicle ; " 
and  -was  one  of  the  Nonsense  Club. 

These,  however,  were  not  his  only  occupations.  He  fell 
in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  returned  it  as  ardently 
as  he  cbuld  wish.  She  was  accomplished  and  elegant ;  but 
she  was  his  cousin,  and  her  father  refused  to  sanction  their 
affection.  She  was  obedient:  they  parted,  and  never  met 
again.     We  may  add,  that  they  both  died  single. 

He  continued  till  1763  a  resident  Templar.     He  occu- 
pied himself  with  his  pleasant  literary  society ;  with  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Voltaire's  "Henriade;"  with  studying 
Homer,  and  comparing,  or  rather  contrasting,  the  original 
Greek  with  Pope's  English  version, —  a  labour  which  after- 
wards produced  results  in  the  shape  of  a  version  of  his  own. 
But  at  this  time  his  means  began  to  fail.     He  had  been 
living  hitherto  on  his  capital,  and  it  was  nearly  gone.     His 
family  connexions  were  excellent,  and  if  he  had  followed  up 
his  profession  they  could  have  pushed  him  forward  in  it. 
But  he  liad  not  done  so.     He  had  neglected  it,  and  he  found, 
as  his  little  stock  of  cash  failed  him,  that  he  had  no  means 
of  making  more.     Literature  could  not  help   him.     That 
pursuit  was  not  so  lucrative  then  as  it  is  now ;  and  even 
now  we  would  earnestly  dissuade  any  one  from  looking  to  it 
for  a  livelihood.     Writers  for  bread,  as  Balzac  somewhere 
says,  "combat  misery  with  a  pen."     He  began,  therefore, 
to  be  seriously  anxious  about  the  future;   and  was  not  a 
little  rejoiced  when,    through    the    nomination    of  Major 
Cowper,  he  obtained  the  post  of  Clerk  of  the  Journals  in 
the  House  of  Lords.     But  the  prospect  of  an  examination 
before  entering  on  office  so  worked  on  his  morbidly  sensitive 
spirit,  that  when  the  time  arrived  he  made  repeated  attempts 
at  self-destruction.     The  consciousness  of  this,  on  the  other 
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hand,  created  such  remorse,  that  his  reason  gave  way, 
and  for  nineteen  months  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  private 
asylum.  He  thought  that  he  had  committed  the  unpar- 
donable sin.  He  flung  away  the  Bible  as  a  book  in  which 
he  had  no  interest  or  portion.  He  expected  nothing  but 
eternal  punishment,  and  that  the  divine  vengeance  would 
burst  upon  him  at  any  moment.  He  loathed  and  abhorred 
himself.  Eventually,  however — thanks  to  the  care  of  his 
doctor,  who  was  a  mild  and  pious  man — he  recovered  his 
senses,  and,  what  was  far  better,  he  found  peace  and  pardoD. 
Doubt  and  terror  fled  away.  The  truth  came  to  him,  like 
the  angel  to  Peter,  and  made  him  free.  He  believed ;  and 
though  his  religion  was  often  shaded  by  sadness,  it  was 
never  wholly  eclipsed,  till  his  frightful  malady  returned. 
He  really  saw  that  Beacon,  which  shines  so  joyfullj-  to  the 
believer,  from  the  other  side  of  the  dark  sea  which  lies 
between  humanity  and  heaven. 

He  quitted  the  madhouse.     But  he  shrank  from  return- 
ing to  London  or  the  world.     Death  had  broken  in  on  his 
little  literary  circle.  Lloyd  was  dead ;  so,  also,  was  Churchill, 
whom,  though  he  had  not  kept  up  his  school  friendship 
with  him,  he  had  watched  closely,  and  whose  works  he  had 
studied  and  admired.    He  had  but  little  inclination  to  return 
to  social  intercourse  with  the   majority  of  the  survivors. 
His  views  had  altered  since  he  saw  them  last.     There  was 
a  vast  difference  between  the  man  who  prayed  whenever 
and  wherever  he  could, — who  knelt  in  a  retired  nook  in  a 
fleld  even,  and  cast  his  burdens  on  his  Saviour,  and  those 
who  erected  the  tombstone  to  Churchill's  memory  in  St. 
Mary's  graveyard,  Dover,  where  we  saw  it  not  long  since, 
with  its  horrible  inscription,  "Life  to  the  last  enjoyed,  here 
Churchill  lies."    Those  who  are  perfect,  are  made  so  through 
"  suffering."     Cowper  was  not  perfect, — few  men  are,  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  grave.     But,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
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life,  if  he  was  not  ever  going  onward  and  looking  up,  he 
shunned  those  who  were  evidently  not  doing  teither. 

Some  friends  and  relatives  subscribed  to  support  him,^ 
amongst  them,  anonymously,  the  lady  whom  he  had  loved, 
and  who  herself  loved  him  till  her  death.  The  gentle 
XJnwin  family,  with  whom  he  became  accidentally  acquainted, 
received  him  as  an  inmate,  and  he  resided  with  them,  first  at 
Huntingdon,  and  afterwards  at  Olney.  His  occupations 
■were  simple.  He  attended  divine  service  twice  every  day ; 
lie  corresponded  freely  with  a  few  choice  friends ;  he  read 
much,  mostly  religious  books ;  he  sang  hymns,  to  Mrs. 
TJnwin's  accompaniment  on  the  harpsichord;  he  walked 
with  her  and  young  Mr.  Unwin;  and  he  visited  the  poor 
and  sick. 

So  some  ten  years  passed;  but  again,  in  1773,  madness 
seized  him,  and  he  passed  nearly  two  years  in  a  state  of 
either  partial  or  total  insanity.  On  his  recovery  he  varied 
his  pursuits.  Gardening,  drawing,  rearing  and  nursing 
hares,  and  above  all  literary  composition,  combined  to  give 
the  mind  that  variety  and  stimulus  which  it  had  needed. 
For  some  time  before  this  attack  he  had  ceased  to  correspond 
with  several  of  his  dearest  friends ;  he  now  resumed  the  pen 
of  the  letter-writer.  He  even  made  a  few  new  friends ;  and 
to  Lady  Austen  the  world  owes  "  John  Gilpin"  and  "  The 
Task." 

It  is  from  this  time  that  his  career  as  a  poet  properly 
dates.  Of  that  career,  however,  or  of  his  poetry,  we  say 
nothing  here,  because  we  have  not  space  to  say  enough. 
But,  as  a  matter  of  personal  history,  we  must  not  fail  to 
notice  the  relief  and  delight  which  this  species  of  composi- 
tion afforded  him.  The  dark  and  sullen  clouds  which  rose 
so  constantly  upon  his  mind,  were  often  dispelled  by  the 
sun-rays  of  poetry ;  alas  !  that  in  that  stormy  atmosphere 
they  always  gathered  again  as  soon  ! 
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In  1786  be  and  Mr.  Unwin  removed  to  Weston.  The 
house  at  Olnej  had  long  been  found  dull  and  inconTenieDt, 
and  Mr.  Newton,  whose  society  had  at  £rst  tempted  them  to 
settle  there,  had  now  gone  to  a  London  charge.  Their 
remoyal  was  partly  owing  to  the  kindness  of  one  of  Cowper'a 
old  correspondents,  Lady  Hesketh,  whose  sister  was  the 
Theodora  whom  he  had  loved. 

They  had  hardly  settled  at  Weston  ere  he  felt  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  bis  appalling  malady  again,  and  with 
occasional  intervals  the  remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  was  in 
clouds  and  darkness.  At  last,  in  April  1800,  the  summons 
came.  The  weary  lifetime  of  danger  and  tempest  was 
ended ;  and  the  so-long-benigbted  traveller  was  translated 
from  darkness  into  marvellous  light. 

We  cannot  exhibit  all  the  excellencies  of  bis  unrivalled 
letters.  Here  is  a  beautiful  thought,  beautifully  expressed 
to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Cowper  : — 

''  It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  suppose  that  my  friends  who 
were  already  grown  old  when*  I  saw  them  last,  are  old  still ;  but  it  costs 
me  a  good  deal  sometimes  to  think  of  those  who  were  at  that  time  young, 
as  being  older  than  they  were.     Not  having  been  an  eye-witness  of  the 
change  that  time  has  made  in  them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not  being 
corrected  by  observation,  it  remains  the  same ;  my  memory  presents  me 
with  this  image  unimpaired,  and  while  it  retains  the  resemblance  of  what 
they  were,  forgets  that  by  this  time  the  picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its 
likeness,  through  the  alteration  that  succeeding  years  have  made  in  the 
original.     I  know  not  what  impression  Time  may  have  made  upon  your 
person,  for,  while  his  claws  (as  our  grannam  called  them)  strike  deep 
furrows  in  some  faces,  he  seems  to  sheathe  them  with  much  tenderness,  as 
if  fearful  of  doing  injury  to  others.    But,  though  an  enemy  to  the  person, 
he  is  a  friend  to  the  mind,  and  you  have  found  him  so.     Though  even  in 
this  respect  his  treatment  of  us  depends  upon  what  he-  meets  with  at  our 
hands  :  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen  to  his  admonitions,  he  is  a  friend 
indeed,  but  otherwise  the  worst  of  enemies,  who  takes  from  us  daily 
something  that  we  valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better  in  its  stead.     It  is 
well  with  those  who,  like  you,  can  stand  a^tiptoe  on  the  mountain-top  of 
human  life,  look  down  with  pleasure  upon  the  valley  they  have  passed, 
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and  soifletimes  stretch  their  wings  in  joyful  hope  of  a  happy  flight  into 
eternity.    Yet  a  little  while,  and  your  hope  will  be  accomplished." 

The  following,  extract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Unwin  shows 
his  powers  of  criticism  : — 

**  L'Estrange's  *  Josephus'  has  lately  furnished  us  with  evening  lec- 
tures. But  the  historian  is  so  tediously  circumstantial,  and  the  translator 
BO  insupportably  coarse  and  vulgar,  that  we  are  all  three  weary  of  him. 
How  would  Tacitus  have  shone  upon  such  a  subject,  great  master  as  he  was 
of  the  art  of  description,  concise  without  obscurity,  and  affecting  without 
being  poetical  ?  But  so  it  was  ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons  no  doubt, 
that  the  greatest  calamities  any  people  ever  suffered,  and  an  accomplish- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  signal  prophecies  in  th.e  Scripture,  should  be 
recorded  by  one  of  the  worst  writers.  The  man  was  a  temporiser  too, 
and  coveted  the  favour  of  his  Roman  masters  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
creed :  or  else  an  infidel,  and  absolutely  disbelieved  it.  You  will  think 
me  very  difficult  to  please :  I  quarrel  with  Josephus  for  want  of  elegance, 
and  with  some  of  our  modern  historians  for  having  too  much.  With  him, 
for  running  right  forward,  like  a  gazette,  without  stopping  to  make  a 
single  observation  by  the  way :  and  with  them  for  pretending  to  delineate 
characters  that  existed  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  to  discover  the  motives 
by  which  they  were  influenced,  with  the  same  precision  as  if  they  had  been 
their  contemporaries.  Simplicity  is  become  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer ; 
in  the  decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and  where  refinement  in  all  the  arts  is 
carried  to  an  excess,  I  suppose  it  is  always  rare.  The  latter  Roman 
writers  are  remarkable  for  false  ornament :  yet  they  were  no  doubt 
admired  by  the  readers  of  their  own  day :  and  with  respect  to  authors  of 
the  present  era,  the  most  popular  of  them  appear  to  me  equally  amenable 
on  the  same  account.  Swift  and  Addison  were  simple :  Pope  knew  how 
to  be  so,  but  was  frequently  tinged  with  affectation ;  since  their  day  I 
hardly  know  a  celebrated  writer  who  deserves  the  character." 

But  the  editors  of  Cowper  might  have  remarfted,  that  if 
English  literature  had  become  thus  emasculated  by  Pope 
and  his  successors,  the  hand  which  commenced  the  work  of 
restoration  was  that  of  the  Bard  of  Olney. 

His  letters  abound  in  passages  of  humour.  Many  a 
landsman  will  echo  the  following: — 

'*  How  they  contrive  to  elude  the  wearisomeness  that  attends  a  sea 
life,  who  take  long  voyages,  you  (Mr.  Newton)  know  better  than  I.  .  .  . 
2  E  £ 
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Tliere  ii  a  oertain  penreneness  of  which  I  believe  all  men  have  a  dian^ 
but  of  which  no  man  has  a  larger  share  than  I,— I  mean  that  tem{»er  or 
humour,  or  whatever  it  is  called,  that  indisposes  us  to  a  aituation,  though 
not  unpleasant  in  itself,  merely  because  we  cannot  get  ont  of  it.  I  conld 
not  endnre  the  room  in  which  I  now  write,  were  I  conscious  that  the  door 
was  locked.  In  less  than  five  minutes  I  should  feel  mysdf  a  prisoner, 
though  I  can  spend  hours  in  it,  under  an  assurance  that  I  naay  leave  it 
when  I  please,  without  experiencing  any  tedium  at  all.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  I  suppose,  that  the  yacht  was  always  disagreeable  to  me.  Could 
I  have  stepped  out  of  it  into  a  corn-field  or  a  garden  I  should  faaTC  liked 
it  well  enough ;  but  being  surrounded  with  water,  I  was  as  much  confined 
in  it  as  if  I  had  been  surrounded  by  fire,  and  did  not  find  that  it  made  me 
any  adequate  compensation  for  such  an  abridgment  of  my  liberty.  I 
make  little  doubt  but  Noah  was  glad  when  he  was  enlarged  firom  the  ark ; 
and  we  are  sure  that  Jonah  was,  when  he  came  out  of  the  fish  :  and  so 
was  I  to  escape  from  the  good  sloop  the  Harriet."'^ 

Although  all  of  them  the  compositions  of  a  Christiftn 
correspondent,  Cowper's  can  scarcely  be  classed  amongst 
religious  letters.  It  is  chieflj  from  brief  touches  and  inci- 
dental expressions  that  we  gather  how  much  Grod  was  in  his 
thoughts,  and  how  much  he  Ured  under  the  power  of  the 
things  unseen.  He  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Newton  on  the  death 
of  his  niece  :-^ 

**  To  haye  sent  a  child  to  heayen  is  a  great  honour  and  a  great  blessing, 
and  your  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  may  well  be  such  as  to  render  you 
rather  an  object  of  congratulation  than  of  condolence.  And  were  it  other- 
wise, yet  haying  yourself  free  access  to  all  the  sources  of  genuine  consola- 
tion, I  feel  that  it  would  be  little  better  than  impertinence  in  me  to  sug- 
gest any.    An  escape  from  a  life  of  suffering  to  a  life  of  happiness  and 
glory,  is  such  a  deliverance  as  leaves  no  room  for  the  sorrow  of  survivors, 
unless  they  sorrow  for  themselyes.    We  cannot,  indeed,  lose  what  we  love 
without  regretting  it ;  but  a  Cluistian  is  in  possession  of  such  alleviations 
of  ih»t  regret  as  the  world  knows  nothing  of.    Their  beloveds,  when  they 
die,  go  they  know  not  whither ;  and  if  they  suppose  them,  as  they  gene- 
rally do,  in  a  state  of  happiness,  they  have  yet  but  an  indifferent  prospect 
of  joining  them  in  that  state  hereafter.     But  it  is  not  so  vnth  you.    You 

'*'  Dr.  Johnson  said,  "  A  ship  is  worse  than  a  gaol.  There  is  in  a  gaol 
better  air,  better  company,  better  conveniency  of  every  kind  :  and  a  ship 
has  the  additional  disadvapbio'ff  nfhftiiig^  in  danger  1" 
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"botli  know  whither  your  beloved  has  gone,  and  yon  know  that  yon  shall 
follow  her  ;  and  you  know  also  that  in  the  meantime  she  is  incomparably 
happier  than  yonrself.     So  far,  therefore,  as  she  is  concerned,  nothing  has 

come  to  pass  bnt  what  was  most  fervently  to, be  wished Your 

history  of  your  happy  niece  is  just  what  it  should  be — clear,  affectionate, 
and  plain  :  worthy  of  her,  and  worthy  of  yourself.   How  much  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  world  might  such  a  memorial  of  an  unknown,  but  pious  and 
Relieving  child  eventually  prove,  would  the  supercilious  learned  condescend 
to  read  it,  than  the  history  of  all  the  kings  and  heroes  that  ever  lived  ! 
Bnt  the  world  has  its  objects  of  admiration,  and  God  has  objects  of  hit 
love.     Those  make  a  noise,  and  perish ; — ^these  weep  silently  for  a  short 
season,  and  live  for  ever."  * 

We  <»n  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  more  exquisite  passage 
than  this  in  any  letter  by  any  writer  :  and  with  it  we  close 
our  specimens. 

In  style  and  composition  these  letters  are  nearly  faultless. 
Triviality,  and  slovenliness,  and  commonplace,  are  not  to  be 
found  in  them ;  neither  are  bombast  or  pedantry,  or  false 
ecstasy.  Cowper  dared  to  be  natural ;  and  he  would  be  sin- 
cere. He  did  not  mount  upon  stilts  when  he  paid  written 
viats  to  his  friends ;  nor  did  he  go  slipshod.  He  never  atti- 
tudinized before  them,  or  played  the  buffoon,  or  lashed  him- 
self into  enthusiastic  superlatives  about  nothing,  or  preached. 
He  did  not  take  liberties  with  his  correspondents,  and  he 
never  demeaned  or  exalted  himself. 

But  they  have  yfet  higher  merits.  In  them  religion  and 
literature  go  hand  in  hand.  Mr.  Foster's  Men  of  Taste 
need  Lave  no  aversion  to  the  Evangelical  Christianity  which 
they  exemplify.  They  breathe  deep  and  unaffected  love  for 
others.  They  are  sincere,  and  perfectly  serious,  even  in 
their  most  humorous  passages.  They  overstep  no  bounds. 
In  a  word,  they  are  amusing  without  vulgarity,  simple 
without  meanness,  elegant  without  meretriciousness ;  and  as 
there  is  nothing  pert  in  their  playfulness,  so  neither  is  there 
aught  affected  or  sanctimonious  in  their  passages  of  occa- 
siooal  solemnity.  C.  M.  C. 
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■"  We  gives  no  credit  ourselves,  and  takes  a  deal  else- 
where— these  is  our  constant  principles,  and  we  finds  them 
answer.*'      So   said  the   celebrated    Mrs.    Gamp,    and  so, 
mutatis  mutandiSy  may  the  English  Government  say;  for 
whatever  be   the   ultimate   result  of  the  funding  system, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a  certain  point  of  view  it 
maj  be  said  to  have  answered  hitherto.     It  was  the  monej 
raised  in  this  singular  way  that  enabled  us  to  resist  the 
grasping  policy  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  ward  off  from  our 
body  politic  the  blows  of  one  who  had  hitherto  been  all- 
triumphant;  to  stand  as  a  strong  tower  against  the  foaming 
billows  of  a  seemingly  ever-flowing  tide,  until  at  last  that 
tide  began  to  ebb,  and  by  degrees  disclosed  to  view  the 
surrounding  country,  which  had  seemed  only  too  likely  to 
be  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  devastating  flood.     It  is 
a  well-known    fact,   that  of  all   the   first-rate  powers   of 
Europe  England  has  by  far  the  smallest  military  force.     It 
may  also  be  readily  ascertained  that  when  we  first  took  the 
field  in  the  Peninsula,  our  army  was  in  a  disorderly  and 
half-disciplined  state,  and  was  but  very  imperfectly  supplied 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.     Yet  with  such  an  army  we 
were  enabled  to  cope  satisfactorily  with  those  legions  which 
taught  all  Europe  to  bend  the  knee  to  Napoleon,  and  which 
even  the  frantic  efibrts  of  the  patriotic  Eussians  could  not  resist 
successfully  in  the  field.     No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  may 
feel  inclined  to  attribute  this  and  our  subsequent  successes 
to  the  dogged  courage  generally  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
the  breast  of  an  Englishman — and  we  are  far  from  desiring 
to  controvert  the  tb'^'^-"      ^ut  we  wish  it  to  be  understood, 
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tliat  while  we  give  full  credit  to  the  soldier  for  courage 
displayed  in  the  field  of  battle,  we  claim  an  equal  meed  of 
praise  for  that  which  has  glowed  in  the  heart  of  the  states- 
man in  his  studj,  the  citizen  in  his  office,  and  the  peasant 
at  the  plough.     It  was  here,  in  England,  that  the  war  was 
really  carried  on.     Had  we  armies  ?     Napoleon  had  more 
numerous  by  far.     Had  we  generals  ?     No  brighter  sun  of 
glory,  shines  than  that  which  illumines  the  memory  of  the 
commanders  brought  up  in  the  school  of  Napoleon.     Had 
-we  zeal  and  patriotism  to  animate  our  troops  ?     We  had ; 
but  love  of  glory,  sense  of  military  duty,  and  almost  idola- 
trous admiration  for  their  great  leader,  did  as  much  for  the 
French.     With   equal   advantages   in    some   respects,    and 
superior  in  others,  inferior  to  us  in  naval   force,  but  as 
much  beyond  us,  perhaps,  in  the  numerical  strength  of  her 
army,  it  would  have  seemed  at  first  sight  that  France  might 
have  defied  us  with  safety,  and,  while  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge herself  unable  to  injure  her  neighbour,  might,  at  any 
rate,   have  reckoned   confidently  on  remaining   unscathed 
herself^    But  such  a  contest  could  not  last  for  ever,  and 
though  hoping  against  hope  (as  it  seems  to  us  now,  for  who 
could  have  expected  to  foil  the  invincible  Napoleon  ?),  the 
British  Parliament  with  one  voice— tlie  British  people  with 
one  heart,  voted  and  furnished  those  seemingly  inexhaustible 
supphes,  by  means  of  which  our  armies,  and  those  of  other 
nations,  were  kept  in  the  field,  and  the  power  of  the  French 
Empire  was  prevented  from  becoming  fixed  and  consolidated 
to  an  extent  which  must  have  made  it  irresistible. 

Such  were  the  purposes  for  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
national  debt  was  contracted  —  for  we  must  remind  our 
readers  that  in  1786,  thg.t  is  to  say,  shortly  before  the  most 
exciting  events  of  the  "  Grande  Revolution,"  which  again 
set  those  ancient  enemies,  France  and  England,  in  array 
agaiQst  each  other,  the  national  debt  amounted  to  about  283 
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Bullioiis ;  and  we  iniigt  now  mention  that  in  I8I69  sh<»tlj 
after  the  termination  of  the  war,  the  actual  debt  amoanted 
to  714,371, 111/.  We  saj  the  actual  debt»  for  the  debt  was 
nominallj  much  larger.  To  explain  this,  we  must  return  to 
that  tiresome  subject — the  Sinking  Fund;  and  before  doing 
so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  few  explanatory 
details  for  the  benefit  of  our  younger  readers.  We  shaU, 
howerer,  endeavour  to  divest  our  explanations  as  much  as 
|k)ssible  of  technical  expressions,  and  to  put  them  in  a  form 
which  it  will  require  nothing  but  common  sense  to  com- 
prehend. 

When   Grovemment  borrows  money,  say  a  million,  of 
one  or  more  persons,  it  promises  to  pay  3,  4,  5,  8cc.  per 
cent  per  annum,  that  is,  so  many  pounds  a-year  for  every 
hundred  pounds,   until  it  pays  off  the   original    debt;  for 
which  payment,  as  we  have  before   implied,  it  does  not 
assign,  generally,  any  definite  period.     But  Messrs.  Smith, 
Jones,  &c.,  want  their  money,  as  they  are  probably  mer- 
chants, bankers,  or  persons  engaged  in  some  kind  of  trade 
and  business,  and  can  make  a  much  larger  profit  by  the  use 
of  their  money  in  business  than  the  mere  3,  4,  or  5  per  cent 
So  Smith  and  Jones  sell  their  property,  as  it  were,  in  the 
debt  for  the  highest  price  they  can  get.     This  right  or  pro- 
perty is  called  stcck  —  it  is,  of  course,  imaginary,  since  it 
represents  merely  the  fact  that  the  Government  owe  Messrs. 
Smith  and  Jones  so  much  money,  and  have  undertaken  to 
pay  them  so  much  interest  every  year  for  it.    Messrs.  Smith 
and  Jones,  then,  sell  their  million  of  stock,  and,  if  they  are 
lucky,  get  more  than  a  million  of  pounds  for  it ;  if  they  are 
unlucky,  they'g^t  less.     In  the  former  case  the  stocks  are 
said  to  be  at  a  premium,  in  the  latter  at  a  discount;  and,  if 
exactly  1,000,000/.  must  be  given  for  a  million  stock,  they 
are  said  to  be  at  par.    Thus  the  price  of  stocks  varies  in  the 
money-market,  just  as  the  price  of  butter  and  eggs  in  a 
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country  town;  with  this  difference,  that  the  price  of  stocks 
is  more  changeable,  or  more  '^  sensitive,"  as  it  is  called,  than 
that  of  anj  real  article  of  commerce,  shifting  up  and  down 
often  a  great  many  times  in  the  course  of  a  single  day.  Let 
the  reader  refer  to  "  The  Times"  of  this  or  any  other  day, 
and  under  the  head  ^^  Foreign  and  English  Funds,"  he  will 
see,  '^  3  per  cent  Consols  Annuities,  95,  i,  |,  |,  ^,"  or  similar 
numbers.  The  meaning  of  the  above  is,  that  at  the  early 
part  of  the  day  in  question  we  can  buy  1001.  of  the  particular 
stock  called  '^  3'  per  cent  Consols,  &c."  for  95L  ;  and  that 
after  that  the  price  changed  during  the  same  day  succes- 
sively to — 

£  £     s.     d. 

95J,  or  95     2     6 

95J,  or  95  5  0 
95f ,  or  95  7  6 
95J,  br95  10     0 

We  have  entered  into  these  details  here,  because, 
although  they  may  perhaps  not  appear  to  be  required  just 
at  present,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  recur  to 
them,  and  therefore  think  it  best  to  let  them  be  understood 
at  once.  To  illustrate  and  explain,  we  will  add  one  or  two 
facts,  and  then  return  to  the  point  whence  we  started,  viz. 
''that  everlasting  sinking-fund,"  as  many  of  our  readers 
have  doubtless  called  it  by  this  time.  But  to  our  facts  : 
the  most  common  rate  of  interest  being  .3  per  cent  at  the 
present  day,  100/.  stock  in  the  3  per  cents  are,  of  course, 
really  worth  about  100/.  Accordingly  the  price  is  generally 
a  Httle  above  or  a  little  below  100/.,  but,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, mare  often  below  than  above,  partly  on  the  principle 
that  "a  bird  in  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush."  Of 
course  it  follows  that  4  per  cents,  if  there  were  any,  would 
be  higher,  5  per  cents  higher  still ;  and  100/.  India  stock, 
which  generally  pays  about  10  per  oent»  is  worth  between 
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250/.  and  300/.     The  price,  however,  of  every  kind  of  stock 
vftries  constantljy  and  we  give  these  figures  merely  with  the 
desire  that  our  readers  may  not  come  to  this  subject  w^hen 
we  have  occasion  to  mention  it  again  without  having   in 
their  minds  some  outlines  of  the  ideas  of  price   and   fluc- 
tuation of  stocks.     Now,  then,  to  the  working  of  the  old 
sinking-funds.     The  plan  was  this.     The  money  obtained 
in  the  ways  originally  designated  in  the  acts  respectively 
creating  the  various  sinking-funds,  (for  a  great  many  were 
created  and  flourished  for  a  time,  besides  the  two  we  have 
mentioned  especially,)  was  used  in  the  purchase  of  stock, 
which  thus  became  the  property  of  the  nation.     The  nation 
then  was  debtor  to  itself  for  the  stock  purchased,  and  might 
have  extinguished   it  at  once,   but  this  was  not   the  plan 
followed.     The   stock,   on  the  contrary,   was   allowed    to 
remain  standing  in  the  name  of  the  sinking-fund  commis- 
sioners,  and  the   tax-payers  accordingly  had  to   pay  the 
interest.     The  interest  as  it  came  in  was,  in  its  turn,  in- 
vested in  stock,  and  the  next  half-year  accordingly  brought 
with  it  the  interest  of  the  sum  originally  invested,  and  the 
interest  of  the  ihterest      Thus  the  original  sum  went  on 
increasing  at  what  is  called  compound  interest ;   and  the 
design  of  the  originator  of  the  scheme  was,  that  by  continuing 
year   after  year  to  purchase,  through  the  commissioners, 
more  and  more  stock,  the  nation  should  in  time  become  its 
own  sole  creditor.     When,  therefore,  we  say  that  in  1816 
the   actual  debt   amounted  to   714,371,111/.,  we  mean  to 
designate  thereby  the  debt  of  the  nation  still  unredeemed, 
without  including  the   portion  redeemed  by  the   sinking- 
fund,  or,  in  other  words,  that  portion  which  the  nation 
owes  to  itself. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  increase  of  debt  during 
the  French  war  was  enormous,  and  that  the  sinking-fund 
schemes  had  not  given  any  very  strong  proof  of  their  effi- 
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cacy.     The  fact  is,  that  the  excess  of  revenue  over  expend- 
iture is  the  only  sure  and  effectual  sinking-fund,  that  such 
an  excess  can  only  be  hoped  for  when  wars  are  few,  periods 
of  peace  enduring,  and  ministers  thoughtful  and  economical. 
That  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  it  must  take 
a  very  long  time  to  get  rid  of  the  burden  that  so  few  years 
liave  heaped  upon  us,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  whatever 
Tve  actually  pay  off  is  so  much  gained  towards  the  object  in 
view.   Now,  suppose  we  have  6,000,000^.  of  surplus  revenue, 
and  we  invest  it  in  the  national  debt,  or,  as  it  is  generally 
termed,  *"'  in  the  funds,"  and  then,  as  we  owe  the  stock  pur- 
chased to  ourselves,  we  extinguish  it,  or  demand  no  more 
interest  for  it  frdtn  the  taxes ;   then  the  national  debt  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  decreased  to  that  extent.      This, 
then,  is  the  way,  the  only  way,  in  which  we  can  by  degrees 
be  relieved  from  our  burdens.   But  now  watch  the  operation 
of  the  old  sinking-funds.     Our  sinking-fund,  say  6,000,000/., 
demands  interest  from  the  tax-payers,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered   to   extinguish   a   debt  of  6,000,000/.      A   needy 
minister  seizes  the  interest  to  meet  some  urgent  demand, 
and  thus  the  plan  is  thwarted  and  neutralised.     By  way  of 
illustration,  we  may  mention  that  the  283,000,000/.  above 
mentioned  were   actually  paid   off  by  Pitt's  sinking-fund, 
and  those  subsequently  formed,  but  that,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  debt  had  increased  to  714,000,000/. 

We  cannot  follow  the  workings  of  our  legislators  through 
all  the  schemes  that  were  devised  before  and  after  the 
termination  of  the  war.  It  is  certain  that  many  of  them 
thought  too  little  of  the  perils  incurred  by  increasing  inde- 
finitely our  national  debt.  Thus  one  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  1807,  proposed  a  plan  by  which  almost  all 
taxation  should  cease  for  several  years,  while  the  public  ex- 
penditure was  defrayed  entirely  by  loans ;  another,  in  1809, 
raised  a  fresh  loan  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
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pajment  of  the  inieresi,  which,  of  course,  hy  diminishing 
the  surplus  revenue,  if  there  were  any,  would  fall  virtually 
on  the  sinking-fund;  a  third,  in  1813,  obtained  permission 
to  abstract  7,000,000/.  per  annum  from  the  sinking-fund, 
to  provide  for  the  interest  of  new  debt.  Thus  there  was 
no  systematic  course  pursued,  and,  each  minister  riding  his 
own  hobbj,  the  sinking-fund  was  attacked  in  turn  from 
everj  quarter  and  in  every  way  ;  and  as  the  l,O00,000i. 
ordered  to  be  set  aside  for  its  formation  was  not  generally 
forthcoming  from  surplus  revenue,  and  had  tG  be  supplied 
by  increasing  the  loan  contracted  that  year,  the  sinking- 
fund  of  Mr.  Pitt  did,  in  its  very  origin  and  nature,  tend  to 
make  the  debt  larger  instead  of  smaller. 

This  subject  is.  fertile  in  suggestions,  and  a  great  deal 
more  might  be  said  on  it,  but  we  are  unwilling  to  trespass; 
too  much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore briefly  sum  up  the  results  of  what  we  have  written 
above,  and  then  proceed  to  the  further  ramifications  of  the 
main  subject  that  we  have  in  hand. 

First,  then,  the  old  sinking-funds  were,  in  their  theory, 
a  means  of  applying  surplus  revenue  to  the  payment  of  debt 

Secondly,  there  was  not  sufficient  surplus  revenue  to 
supply  the  specified  sums,  and  the  money  was  therefore 
raised  by  increasing  the  debt  in  a  greater  proportion  than 
that  in  which  it  was  diminished. 

Thirdly,  the  sums  thus  raised  were,  to  a  great  extent, 
diverted  from  their  object,  and  the  debt  thus  placed  at  a 
further  disadvantage. 

It  is  evident  that,  since  the  interest  of  the  whole  national  i 
debt  is  paid  from  the  revenue,  the  sinking-fund  should  I 
have  shown  itself  in  the  form  of  surplus  revenue,  after  all  | 
other  yearly  expenses  had  been  paid ;  but  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  when  it  should  have  amounted  to  15,000,000/.,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  only  amounted  to  two  millions.     But  having 
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examined  sufficiently  for  our  purpose  into  the  working  of 
these  schemes,  let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  what  we  have 
declared  to  be  the  only  method  by  which  the  national  debt 
can  be  really  reduced, — that  of  expending  surplus  revenue  in 
the  purchase  of  stock  with  a  view  to  its  extinction.     In  the 
reign  of  George  I.,  it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutcheson,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  10  per  cent  should  be  levied 
on  the  whole  property  of  the  country,  which  should  be 
applied  to  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  then  amounting  to 
50,000,000/.     The  proposition  was  not  entertained  by  the 
House,  for,  not  to  mention  that  so  violent  a  proceeding  would, 
except  in  times  of  great  national  peril,  have  given  great 
offence  to  the  nation  at  large,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong 
party,  consisting  of  those  who  were  not  stockholders,  would 
have  raised  their  voices  against  the  measure.     What  was 
deemed  impossible  then  is  probably  so  still ;  for,  making  all 
allowartce  for  the  smaller  value  of  money,  the  debt  is  now 
much  farther  beyond  reasonable  compass  than  it  was  then. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  difficulty  would  be  increased 
by  the  fact,  that  all  the  property  of  the  country  could  not 
be  assessed,  since  a  large  proportion  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  live  by  their  earnings,  from  day  to  day 
or  from  week  to  week,  and  could  not  possibly  be  taxed  in  the 
manner  above  described.     K,  however,  we  are  not  capable 
of  paying  off  a  debt  so  enormous  by  a  single  effort,  we  can, 
at  any  rate,  pay  a  little  at  a  time,  and  we  should  strive,  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  our  power,  to  avoid  incurring  new  liabi- 
lities; and  with  both  views  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  war,  to 
promote  commerce,  and  to  pay  without  murmuring  such  an 
amount  of  taxes  as  will  allow  of  a  surplus. 

We  have  been  writing  hitherto  concerning  a  debt  Which 
is  acknowledged,  but  of  which  the  payment  is  put  off  to  an 
indefinite  period,  and  we  have  used  the  expression  "na- 
tional debt"  to  designate  it.     Strictly  speaking,  however, 
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the  national  debt  includes  not  only  the  above,  which  is  called 
the  "  funded  debt,"  but  also  the  "  unfunded  debt,"  which 
consists  of  various  branches,  but  principallj  of  ^^  Exchequer 
bills." 

Exchequer  bills  are  a  species  of  paper  monej  issued  by 
act  of  Parliament  every  session  to  any  persons  who  are 
willing  to  give  for  them  their  reputed  value  in  money.  Thus, 
a  merchant  gives  1000  sovereigns  for  an  Exchequer  bill  of 
1000/.,  and  the  bill  being  merely  a  promise  to  pay,  the  money 
is  a  loan  from  the  merchant  to  Government.  Accordingly 
it  bears  interest,  which  the  Government  allows,  when,  after 
a  certain  period,  it  receives  the  biUs  in  payment  of  taxes, 
&c.,  or  when  it  pays  them  off  in  actual  cash. 

A  "biU,"  then,  is  a  promise  to  pay  certain  money  in 
exchange  for  money  or  services  received ;  and  as  the  salaries 
of  governors,  consuls,  and  other  officers  of  the  Government 
in  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  the  price  of  provisions  for 
armies  on  foreign  service,  and,  in  short,  almost  all  expenses 
incurred  by   the   Government   beyond   the    boundaries   of 
Britain,  are  paid,  in  the  first  instance,  by  bills  (palled  Trea- 
sury bills,  Navy  bills.  Ordnance  bills,  &c.,  according  to  the 
department  from  which  they  issue),  there  must  always  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  floating  debt.     This  latter  species  of 
bills,  however,  being  now  generally  paid  off  within  a  very 
short  time  of  their  issue, — just  the  time,  in  fact,  that  it  takes 
them  to  travel  to  England, — may  be  considered  rather  a  part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  than  of  the  national  debt. 

The  latest  engagement  in  bills  entered  into  by  the 
Exchequer  is  the  issue,  now  going  on,  of  Exchequer  bonds 
and  bills,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  been  authorised  to  obtain 
2,000,000/.  by  bonds,  to  be  raised  before  May  8,  1854,  and 
paid  off  on  or  before  May  8,  1858;  and  4,000,000/.  partly 
by  bonds  and  partly  by  bills,  to  be  raised  before  April  5, 
1 855,  and  paid  off  within  six  years  of  the  time  of  their  issue. 
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No  special  tax  is  to  be  levied  to  meet  the  interest,  which  is 
£xed  on  the  consolidated  fund,  or  aggregate  of  taxes. 

Should  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  follow  out  the  subject, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  minute  information  than 
could  be  offered  in  these  few  short  pages,  we  beg  to  refer 
them  to  Dr.  Hamilton's  "  Treatise  on  the  National  Debt," 
and  to  other  works  exclusively  devoted  to  the  examinatiop 
of  this  truly  national  subject.  M.  M. 

Note. — In  alluding,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  national  debt,  we 
gave  the  Government  much  credit  for  not  having  increased  it  by  contract- 
ing a  loan  since  the  expenses  of  the  present  war  began.  Lest  the  last 
paragraph  save  one  of  the  present  article  should  seem  to  contradict  this 
assertion,  we  subjoin  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  towards  diminish- 
ing, as  a  set-off  against  what  has  been  done  towards  increasing,  the  public 

liabilities —  * 

£,         8,    d. 

Total  debt,  5th  Jan.,  1853  ....    761,622,704     1    Sf 

Total  debt,  5th  Jan.,  1854  ....    754,893,401     3    5^ 


Difference....       6,729,302  17  10^ 

It  is  seen,  from  this  statement,  that  the  present  addition  to  the 
unftmded  debt  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  savings  of  the  last 
year,  so  that  the  national  burden  has  not  been  increased,  but  rather  the 
contrary,  since  "  rumours  of  war"  sprang  up. 
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Fearful  as  is  the  calamity  of  war,  it  is  not  uamixed 
evil  ;  and  some  of  the  nohlest  attributes  of  character  are 
those  which  have  been  elicited  in  the  terrible  conflict  or  the 
toilsome  campaign.  Nor  has  any  race  of  warriors  exhibited 
such  qualities  more  signally  than  the  gallant  tars,  to  -whom, 
under  Providence,  Britain  owes  her  wealth  and  the  security 
of  her  uninvaded  homes.  In  a  few  short  papers  it  is  our 
purpose  to  give  examples  of  the  Courage,  Generosity, 
Humanity,  and  Endurance,  whose  remarkable  union  renders 
the  British  seaman  almost  unique. 

We  have  good  authority  for  commencing  with  Brarery. 
One  of  our  early  naval  heroes.  Sir  Edward  Howard,  lord 
high  admiral  under  Henry  YIII.,  has  left  this  maxim 
behind  him,  "  That  no  seaman  ever  did  good  who  was  not 
resolute  to  a  degree  of  madness."  Sir  Edward  lost  his  life  dis- 
playing such  boldness,  and  many  of  his  successors  have  given 
examples  of  resolution,  which  would  have  been  regarded  as 
madness  had  not  a  successful  issue  proved  its  wisdom. 

The  following  account  of  the  capture  of  Vera  Cruz  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake  is  an  instance  : — 

In  1573,  Drake,  wishing  to  intercept  a  string  of  nine 
mules  laden  with  gold  and  jewels,  had  stationed  himself, 
with  a  party  of  eighteen  English  and  thirty  Symerms,  or 
friendly  natives,  at  a  convenient  spot  near  Vera  Cruz; 
dividing  his  forces,  and  concealing  half  on  one  side  of  the 
road  and  half  on  the  opposite,  but  one  company  rather  in 
advance  of  the  other,  so  that  the  first  and  last  of  the  mules 
might  be  seized  at  the  same  instant.  This  propitious 
moment  had  just  arrived  when  one  of  his  men,  not  a  tee- 
totaller, made  a  premature  movement,  and  alarmed  the 
approaching    Spaniards,   who,   of  course,   returned  imme- 
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cliately.     Not  only  was  the  expected  prize  thus* snatched 

from  the  eager  grasp  of  our  countrymen,  but  the  whole 

country  was  likely  to  be  speedily  aroused  against  them,  and, 

therefore,  the  crisis  required  that  Drake  should  not  give 

vray  to  the  annoyance  which  he  felt,  but  decide  at  once 

-whether  to  retreat  through  a  hostile  district,  or  advance 

against   a  hostile  town.     Choosing   the  latter  and  bolder 

alternative,   which    he   thought  likely  to   discourage  the 

enemy,  while  it  would  inspirit  his  own  men,  he  pushed 

fearlessly  on.     When  he   reached  the   Spanish  troops,  he 

proudly  defied  the  summons  of  their  leader,  received  their 

fire,  and  then,  his  English  followers  returning  it,  rushed 

gallantly  upon  them.     The  Spaniards,  panic-struck  by  this 

dauntless  behaviour,  fied  in  confusion,  and  were  pursued  by 

both  English  and  Symerms  into  the  city,  of  which,  our  hero 

found  himself  master,  almost  without  striking  a  blow.     So 

incapable  of  everything  but  fear  were  the  inhabitants,  that 

he  found  it  necessary  to  reassure  the   terrified  ladies   by 

visiting  them  in  their  houses,  before  he  proceeded  leisurely 

to  his  ships,  carrying   off  his   booty  without  thought  of 

molestation. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  this  attack,  however  boldly 
executed,  Drake's  bravery  was  the  child  of  necessity,  and 
was  inspired  by  the  force  of  circumstances.  Rear- Admiral 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  whose  flag  is  now  fiying  on  board  the 
Agasoemnon,  in  the  Black  Sea,  has  shown  that  the  courage 
of  a  true  son  of  Neptune  is  always  at  the  boiling  pointy  and 
does  not  require  a  dilemma  to  excite  it  to^action. 

In  18 1  i.  Sir  Edmund,  then  Lieutenant  of  H.M.S.  Minden, 
seventy-four,  on  the  coast  of  Java,  had  been  detached  in 
command  of  the  launch  and  cutter,  with  thirty-four  seamen 
and  marines;  and,  before  he  rejoined  the  ship,  he  resolved  to 
make  an  attack  on  Fort  Marrack,  which  had  been  proposed 
before  by  his  superior  officers,  but  abandoned  in  consequence 
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of  a  report  that  the  garrison  had  been  reinforced.      Lieu- 
tenant Lyons,   during  his   absence,   had   some   reason  to 
suppose  that  there  was  no  foundation  for  such  a  report,  and, 
being  convinced  the  enemy  did  not  expect  an  attack,  hv 
thought  the  surprise  of  the  fort  might  create  a  favourable 
diversion  for  the  British  troops  then  on  the  island.       Having 
decided  upon  his  plan  of  operations,  he  placed  his  boats  at 
sunset  behind  a  point  of  land,  which  concealed  them  from 
the  view  of  the  enemy,  and  awaited  for  darkness.      About 
midnight  he  advanced,  but  soon  found  his  expectation  of 
surprising  the  enemy  was  fallacious,  for  they  received  him 
with  a  volley  of  musketry.     He,  therefore,  ran  the  boats 
ashore,    and,   planting    his    scaling-laddera,    mounted    the 
ramparts,  his  ascent  being  covered  by  a  few  sailors,  whom 
he  ordered  to  shoot  those  who  attempted  to  fire  the  gun 
under  which  he  and  his  party  were  climbing  up.     Having 
gained  a  footing,  he  was  not  long  in  making  himself  master 
of  the  lower  battery,  when  he  re-formed  his  men  and  took 
the   upper  fort  also  by  a  repetition   of  the  same  tactics, 
except  that,  finding  the  Dutch  more  inclined  to  stand  their 
ground,  he  shouted,  as  he  gained  the  summit,  that  he  had 
400  men  behind  him  and  would  give  no  quarter.      When 
the  English  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  place,  they 
commenced  spiking  the  guns,  and  succeeded  in  rendering 
them  all  useless,  after  having,  with  their  help,  successfully 
resisted  the  re-entry  of  the  enemy,  and  silenced  the  fire  of  a 
third  fort  and  two  gun-boats  which  had  endeavoured  to 
drive  them  out.     These  operations  completed,  Lieutenant 
Lyons   returned  to  his  boats   at  daybreak,  when  he  was 
mortified  by  seeing  the  launch  high  and  dry,  and  so  injured 
by  the  waves  as  to  be  perfectly  useless.     He  was  therefore 
compelled  to  embark  all  his  little  party  in  the   six-oared 
cutter,   and   returned   to  the  Minden   in   the   face  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  carrying  with  him  their  flag  as  a  trophy, 
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which,  indeed,  he  found  it  necessary  to  produce  befqre  he 
could  persuade  his  captain  that  Fort  Marrack  had  really 
been  captured.  Although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Dutch  garrison  had  been  strengthened,  we  might  have 
thought,  had  not  the  event  proved  the  contrary,  that  180  men 
in  a  strong  fort  mounting  fifty-four  guns  were  more  than  a 
match  for  Mr.  Lyons  and  his  thirty-four  "  hearts  of  oak," 

But,  perhaps,  of  all  living  officers,  not  one  has  evinced 
more  irresistible  daring  and  resolution  in  the  presence  of  an 
enemy  than  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  from  whose  career 
while  Lord  Cochrane  our  next  illustration  shall  be  taken. 

On  the  6th  May,  1801,  he  was  cruising  off  Barcelona,  in 

command  of  the  Speedy,  a  brig  of  fourteen  guns  and  fifty-four 

men  and  boys  (which  had  frequently  distinguished  herself 

before),  when  he  fell  in  with  a  Spanish  ship,  and  instantly 

made  preparations  to  attack  her,  although  she  was  of  a  size 

which  seemed  immense  compared  with  the  little  Speedy. 

Whether  Lord  Cochrane's  courage  was  too  impatient  to 

endure  a  tedious  action,  we  cannot  presume  to  say  ;  certain 

it  is,  that  he  ran  his  brig  alongside  of  the  enemy,  and, 

climbing  up  her  lofty  sides,  he  boarded  her  at  the  head  of 

every  man  and  boy  in  the  ship,  except  the  surgeon,  who  took 

the  wheel.     A  severe  hand-to-hand  encounter  succeeded, 

which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of  the  Spaniards,  and  left 

Lord  Cochrane  in  possession  of  the  Gamo,  of  thirty-two  guns 

and  319  men,  of  whom  fourteen,  including  the  captain,  were 

killed,  and  forty-one  wounded.     The  loss  of  the  Speedy  was 

three  killed  and  nine  wounded.      Captain  Brereton,  in  his 

"Naval  History,"  tells  us,  as  a  sequel  to  this  action,  that  the 

officer,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  Spanish  vessel, 

having  requested  of  Lord  Cochrane  a  certificate  that  he  had 

done  his  duty,  his  Lordship  immediately  wrote,  "I  do  hereby 

certify  that  Don  (with  many  high-sounding  names) 

condttcted  himself  like  a  real  Spaniard/* — a  valuable  docu- 
2  F  F 
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ment,  which  WM  received  with  every  mark  of  satisfftctioii 
and  gratitude. 

Hitherto  we  have  given  inataaoes  of  bravery  in  the 
pursuit  of  booty  or  of  glory,  but  we  have  yet  room  for  an 
incident  which  shows  a  British  sailor  displaying  an  excess 
of  heroiam  for  a  new  point  of  honour. 

0'B3rme's  **  Naval  Biography,"  an  authority  unireMally 
allowed,  and  a  work  which  gives  the  most  heart-atiiTing 
details  with  the  unsympathising  brevity  of  a  gasetteer,  tells 
us  that  Mr.  Spratt,  when  master's  mate  of  the  Defiance  at 
Trafalgar,  was  ordered  to  board  the  Aigle,  seventy-four, 
which  ship  had,  after  a  long  and  close  cannonading,  slackened 
her  fire.    But  as  there  was  not  a  serviceable  boat  in  the 
DefiaBOCy  and  not  an  air  stirring  which  might  bring  her 
nearer  to  the  enemy,  Mr.   Spratt,  whose  impetuous  spirit 
disdained  to  wait  for  a  breesEe,  offered  to  reach  the  Aigle 
hy  swimming,  and,  calling  upon  his  men  to  follow;  leaped 
into  the  sea.     Perhaps  his  order  was  unheard  amid  the 
confusion  and  din  of  battle  i   perhaps  even  ^*  hearts  of  oak  *' 
lesitated  a  little  in  such  unusual  cirounoustances,  but  oer* 
ainly  he  found  himself  alone  and  unsupported  in  the  water. 
Was  he  now  to  return  ?     The  thought  of  retreat  could 
not  be  borne  by  so  true  a  seaman.     Alone  he  swam  to  the 
Aigle  ;  alone  he  climbed  up  by  her  rudder«chains,  entered 
her  gun-room,  and  fought  his  way  through  her  decks  t  alone 
he  stood  on  her  poop.     There  he  was   attacked   by  three 
grenadiers,  who  charged  him  with  fixed  bayonets ;  but  he 
contrived  to  spring  out  of  their  way  upon  an  arm^hest,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  signal  halliards,  and,  before  they  could 
recover  themselves,  he  disabled  two,  and  grappling  with  the 
third,  fell  with  him  on  to  the  quarterdeck.      The  French- 
man was  killed  by  the  fall  i   and  when  Mr.  Spratt  regained 
his   legs,    he   found    his   shipmates   of  the    Defiance  had 
succeeded  in  boarding,  and  he  took  part  in  the  desperate 
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conflict  which  followed.  During  the  melee,  he  had  just 
succeeded  in  saving  the  life  of  a  French  officer  when  a 
grenadier  attempted  to  run  him  through,  and,  his  thrust 
being  parried,  discharged  his  musket  at  his  breast.  Mr. 
Spratt,  however,  struck  it  down  with  his  sword,  so  that  the 
charge  was  lodged  in  his  right  leg,  breaking  both  bones. 
He  then  backed  in  between  two  of  the  quarterdeck  guns, 
that  he  might  not  be  attacked  ftom  behind,  and  continued  to 
defend  himself  from  his  old  tormentor  and  two  others  until 
some  of  his  own  party  relieved  him.  He  did  not  retire, 
however,  before  the  Aigle  surrendered ;  but  when  she 
hoisted  British  colours,  he  swung  himself  down  by  the 
boat-tackle  faUs,  and  entering  the  Defiance  by  one  of  her 
lower  ports,  suffered  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  the  cockpit. 

The  courage  which  forgets  itself  in  the  discharge  of  duty 
is  an  attribute  of  the  noblest  minds ;  and  to  its  signal  dis- 
play we  are  indebted  for  every  national  independence,  and 
every  religious  reformation,  now  existing  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  And  when  the  cause  is  righteous,  or  when  it  in- 
volves the  welfare  of  mankind,  we  see  not  why  the 
modern  warrior  may  not  say  with  his  inspired  predecessor, 
"Blessed  be  the  Lord  my  strength,  who  teacheth  my 
hands  to  war  and  my  fingers  to  fight."  At  the  same  time 
we  fervently  trust  that  oppression  will  never  be  defended, 
and  liberty  will  never  be  forsaken  by 

**  The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze.'' 

That  the  valour  of  our  blue-jackets  has  not  yet  died 

away  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  daring  presence  of  mind 

evinced  by  Mr,  Lucas  in  throwing  overboard  a  live  shell, 

and  by  the  exploits  before  Sebastopol;   and  nothing  can 

more  satisfhetorily  assure  us  that  when  "  England  expects 

every  man  to  do  his  duty,"  her  '* hearts  of  oak"  will  not 

disappoint  her.  G.  W.  & 
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No.  V.  {continued),    . 
ECHINODERMATA. 

We  have  already  in  the  course  of  these  papera  brought 
before  the  reader  some  singular  ph^es  and  conditioas  of 
Life;  and  have  shown  that  its  fonns  and  conditions  are 
not  at  all  confined  to  those  liniits  which  cirqumscribe  it 
in  the  nobler  creatures.  One  of  the  most  remarl^able  of 
such  curiosities  of  vitality,  now  comes  before  our.  notice  in 
the  existence  of  certain  organs,  so  unique,  in  their  forms  and 
functions,  so  apparently  independent  of  the  animal's,  wiU  in 
their  movements,  that  it  was  long  a  matter  of  dispute 
whether  they  were  truly  oi^ganic  appendages  or  iperely 
parasitic  intruders.  .  We  refer  to  the  PediceUarue  of  the 
Urchins  and  Star-fishes. 

If  we  look  at  a  Sea-urchin  disporting  him^f^lf  in  bis 
clear  element,  we  shall  presently  see  ^mopg  the  spines  and 
suckers,  even  with  the  naked  eye,  objects  that  are  distinct 
from  either.     We  had  better  apply  a  lems  to  the^qc^,  howevqr, 
when  we  shall  discover  their  appearance  and  act,ions  dis- 
tinctly.    They  are  very  numerous,  crpwded  irregularly  pn 
most  parts  of  the  skin,  but   especially  .arjound  the  mouth. 
There  are  several  forms;  but  in  general  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  thick  head,  cleft  into  three  divjsions^  and  ^t  on 
a  long,  slender,  flexible  stalk.    Through  a  portion  only  (^ 
the  stalk  passes  an  inflexible  shelly  support  like  a  bone^  but 
there  is  left  a  considerable  part  which  i^  perfectly  soft, 
flexible,  and  highly  contractile ;  and  by  the  m<P'tions  of  this 
part,  the  massive  head  is  thrown  about  in  all  directions  mth 
great  vivacity. 
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Now  let  us  look  at  the .  heads  of  these  strange  nodding 
creatures.  The  largest  sort  has  a  head  shaped  something 
like  a  sugar-loaf,  split  from  the  apex  to  the  base  into  three 
lobes,  which  gape  widely  and  close  together  with  most  fero- 
cious snappings.  These  openings  and  shuttings  of  the  three- 
fold jaws  are  constantly  going  on,  fitfully  and  without 
any  regularity  or  agreement ;  and  most  curious  it  is  to 
watch  them,  and  t6  endeavour  (though  without  success)  to 
discover  what  possible  end  is  accomplished  by  the  procedure. 

If '  We'  erifitmine  these  bodies  with  high  microscopic 
powers,  little 'light  is  afforded  on  the  question  of  their 
special  functions,  though  they  are  thus  determined  to  be 
ofganfii  appendages  of  thel  Echinus.  But  new  admiration  is 
elicited  at  their  elaborate  structure  and  finish.  The  head 
consists  principally  of  calcareous  substance,  which,  as  well 
as  thei  •  supporting  colun&n  of  the  stalk,  is  penetrated  with 
isolated  cells  throilghout.  The  bases  of  the  three-lobed 
head  iare  articulated  in  the  most  remarkable  manner;  and 
the  lobes  themselves,  which  are  sometimes  attenuated  to 
three  slender  pins,  are  cut  along  their  meeting  edges  into 
minute 't^eth,  which  fit  and  lock  iiito  each  other  with  ex- 
quisite precision.  The  whole  body  and  head  are  invested 
with  a  gelatinous  flesh,  in  which  are  imbedded  minute  red 
glatids,  that  are'  common  to'  the'  integtiment  of  the  whole 
class,  and  this  is  cov^ered  with  a  series  of  vibratile  cilia. 

Co^je^tnre  has  been  busy  upon  the  use  of  these  very 
curious  organs  in  the  economy  of  the  animal ;  but  absolutely 
nothing  is  yet  certainly  known  on  the  subject.  Their  prehen- 
sile power  is  6bvious;  birt  whether  this  is  exercised  in  the  Way 
of  defensive  weapons,  or  as  hands  to  catch  food  and  hand  it 
to  the  mouth,  is  among  the  things  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

The  Sea-urchin  may  be  considered  as  the  type  or  model 
of  the  radiate  structure,  to  which  we  have  traced  the  gra- 
dual approach  from  the  polype-form,  through  the  Feather- 
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star,  which,  in  its  pentacrine  conditdon,  retains  the  aspect  of 
a  true  Poljpe.  But  in  nature  there  is  a  constant  progres- 
sion :  and  wo  must  now  briefly  ghmce  at  the  transition  from 
this  perfection  of  radiUm  to  another  sort  of  sjmmetrj — 
bilateralism^  in  which  there  are  parts  which  we  can  distin- 
guish as  right  and  left,  dorsal  and  ventral,  head  and  tail. 
This  sjnmietrj  now  begins  to  appear,  and  henceforward 
is  found  to  characterise  the  whole  range  of  animate  ex- 
istence. 

On  turning  over  stones  at  the  lowest  verge  exposed  by 
the  retiring  tide, — a  means  of  acquaintance  with  strange 
creatures  whi6h  no  marine  naturalist  neglects  whenever  he 
has  the  opportunity,-^  we  occasionally  find  adhering  to  them 
cylindrical,  or  rather  pentagonal  leathery  animals,  very 
much  resembling  small  cucumbers.  They  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  an  extensive  family  of  this  class  called  Jlblo' 
thuriadtB, 

If  we  place  one  of  these  in  water  we  shall  see  the  following 
particulars :   It  protrudes  from  its  fore  extremity  a  circle  of 
plumose  tentacles,  usually  branched  in  all  directions  like 
tiny  trees.      Here  is  radiism,      Down  its   body  run  fire 
double  rows  of  suckers,  exactly  resembling  in  structure  and 
function  those  of  the   Star-fish  and  Urchin.     Here  again 
is  radiism.     But  the  arrangement  of  the  internal  organs 
is  mostly  bilateral.     There  is  a  distinct  anterior  and  poste- 
rior extremity.     In  some  species  two  of  the  double  rows  of 
suckers  are  undeveloped  and  useless  for  progression,  and  the 
other  three  rows  are  placed  on  a  sort  of  fiat  disk,  which, 
therefore,  becomes  a  belly.     At  length  we  come  to  species  in 
which  the  suckers  entirely  disappear,  the  body  is  lengthened 
and  worm-like,  and  no  trace  of  the  radiate  form  is  left, 
except  the  circle  of  minute  tentacles  which  surround  the 
mouth.  Finally  these  vanish  too ;  and  we  find  in  the  obscure 
Spoonworms   (Thalassema\  animals  of  cylindrical  shape. 
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with  a  proboseiSy  baring  a  long  furrowed  appendage  on  one 
side, — one  of  those  debaieable  forms  of  which  naturalists 
cannot  agree  in  determining  the  true  position;  some  as- 
signing it  to  the  EcMnodermata^  others  placing  it  with 
the  Annelidoy  or  Worms  prefer. 

We  hare  spoken  of  the  suicidal  habits  of  the  Brittle- 
stars.  The  Sea-cucumbers  have  the  same  unhappj  ten- 
dencies, but  their  modus  operandi  is  different.  Sir  John 
Dalyell  has  observed  them  lose  the  tentacles,  with  the 
dental  <Qrlinder,  mouth,  oBsophagus^  lower  intestinal  parts, 
luid  the  ovarium,  separating  from  within,  and  leaving  the 
bod/  an  empty  sac  behind.  Yet  it  does  not  perish.  In 
three  or  four  nKmths  all  the  lost  parts  are  regenerated,  and 
a  new  funnel,  composed  of  new  branches  as  long  as  the  long 
bodj  of  the  animal,  begins  to  exhibit  the  same  peculiarities 
as  the  old  one,  though  longer  time  be  required  to  attain  per- 
fection. Other  species  of  the  Holothuria  divide  spontane- 
ously through  the  middle  into  tw6  or  more  parts,  all  be- 
coming ultimately  perfect  by  the  development  of  new  organs. 
The  animal  may  even  lose  and  regenerate  its  organs  more 
than  once. 

The  Sea-cucumbers  are  mostly  small  with  us ;  but  in 
the  shallow  seas  of  the  Tropics  they  attain  the  size  of  the 
juicy  vegetable  after  which  they  are  named.  They  are 
esteemed  as  d^oacies  by  the  omnivorous  Chinese ;  and  the 
£shing  for  them^  with  the  subsequent  processes  of  preparing 
and  bringing  them  to  marketi  forms  an  important  branch  of 
eommeroial  industry  in  the  Oriental  seas.  Some  of  the 
-species  are  two  feet  in  lengtii  aJid  seven  or  eight  inches  in 
eircumference,  but  others  are  much  less.  The  larger  sorts 
:are  sometimes  obtained  by  spearing  them  upon  the  rocks  in 
shallow  water ;  but  the  ordinary  mode  of  obtaining  them  is 
by  diving  in  from  three  to  five  fathoms,  and  collecting  them 
by  hiuid :  a  man  will  bring  up  thus  eight  or  ten  at  a  time. 
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They  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  split  down  one 
side,    boiled,   and  pressed  flat  with  stones  ;    then   being 
stretched  on  bamboo  slips,  they  are  dried  in  the  son  smd 
afterwards  in  smoke,  and  packed  away  in  bags.    In  this  state 
the  article,  now  called  tre-pang^  is  put  on  board  the  junks, 
and  is  in  great  demand  in  China  for  the  composition  of 
nutritious  soups,  in  which  that  singular  people  so  much 
delight.     The  quantity  of  this  article  of  food  annually  sent 
to  China  from  Macassar  amounts  to  8333  cwt. ;  the  price 
of  which  varies  according  to  the  quality  (for  there    are 
more  than  thirty  varieties  distinguished  in  the  market), 
from  thirty  shillings  sterling  to  upwards  of  twenty  guineas 
per  cwt.     The  extent  of  the  traffic  may  be  inferred  from 
the  number  of  vessels  employed  in  it :   Captain  Flinden 
was  informed,  when  near  the  north  coast  of  New  Holland, 
that  a  fleet  of  sixty  proas,  carrying  a  thousand  men,  had 
left  Macassar  for  that  coast  two  months  before,  in  search 
of  this  sea-slug :  and  Captain  King  was  assured  that  two 
hundred  proas   annually  leavo   Macassar  for  this  fishery. 
They  sail  in  January,  coasting  from  island  to  island,  till 
they   reach  Timor,  and  thence  steer  for  New   Holland, 
when  they  scatter  themselves  in  small  fleets,  and  having 
fished  along  the  coast,  return  about  the  end  of  May,  when 
the  westerly  monsoon  breaks  up. 

The  changes  which  occur  in  the  development  of  the 
Echinodermata  are  not  less  wonderful  than  other  passages  of 
their  history.     Until  lately  we  knew  nothing  of  the  infancy 
of  the  Star-fishes,  but  Johann  MiiUer  has,  with  great  skill, 
industry,  and  success,  solved  this  problem.    The  first  condi- 
tion of  every  Echinoderm  is  the  same,  an  egg-like  body, 
covered  with  cilia,  resembling  an  Infusorium.      Changes 
take  place,  and  we   presently  see   another  form   assumed, 
which  varies  in  some  degree  in  the  difierent  families.    We 
lately  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  in  our  dip«net  se7e^"al 
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Little    larv®  of  a  Brittle-star;  and  one  of  these  we   will 
select  for  description. 

A  painter's  long  easel  affords  the  only  object  with  which 
to  compare  the  little  creature ;  for  it  consists  of  four  long 
slender  calcareous  rods,  arranged  two  in  front  and  two 
Ibehind,  with  connecting  pieces  going  across  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  meeting  at  the  top  in  a  slender  head. 

On  this  shelly,  fragile,  and  most  delicate  framework,  as 
on  a  skeleton,  are  placed  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal,  a 
clear  gelatinous  flesh,  forming  a  sort  of  semi-oval  tunic 
around  it>  from  the  summit  to  the  middle,  but  thence  down- 
ward the  rods  individually  are  merely  encased  in  the  flesh 
without  mutual  connexion.  The  interior  of  the  body  dis- 
plays a  large  cavity,  into  which  a  sort  of  mouth  ever  and 
anon  admits  a  gulp  of  water.  Delicate  cilia  cover  the  whole 
integument,  and  are  particularly  large  and  strong  on  the 
flesh  of  the  projecting  rods. 

The  appearance  of  this  most  singular  animal  is  very 
beautiful ;  its  colour  pellucid- white,  except  the  summit  of 
the  apical  knob,  and  the  extremities  of  the  greater  rods, 
which  are  of  a  lovely  rose-colour.  It  swims  in  an  upright 
position,  with  a  calm  and  deliberate  progression.  The 
specimens  which  we  have  seen  were  not  more  than  one- 
fortieth  of  an  inch  in  length. 

From  this  form  the  Brittle-star  is  developed,  but  in  a 
manner  unparalleled  in  any  other  class  of  animals.  The 
exterior  figure  is  not  gradually  changed,  but  the  star  is  con- 
structed within  a  particular  part  of  the  body  of  the  larva, 
"  like  a  picture  upon  its  canvass,  or  a  piece  of  embroidery  in 
its  frame,  and  then  takes  up  into  itself  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  larva."  The  plane  of  the  future  Star-fish  is  not  even 
the  plane  of.  the  larva,  but  one  quite  independent  of,  and 
oblique  to  it.  Strange  to  tell,  the  young  Star  does  not 
a-bsorb  into  itself  the  body  of  the  larva^  which  has  acted  as 
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a  nidus  for  it,  but  throws  it  off  as  so  much  useless  lumber- 
flesh,  rods,  and  all ! 

Thus  does  Science  continuallj  saj  to  us,  startled  bj 
discovery  after  discoverj,  eaoh  more  stnMige  than  its  prt* 
decessor,— 

<'  There  are  more  things  hi  heaten  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamed  of  in  yonr  philoflophy." 

In  the  engraving  w^hich  accompanies  this  article,  some 
of  the  forms  of  Echinodermata  are  represented.  In  the 
right-hand  comer  is  the  Rosette  Brittle-star  (^Ophiocoms 
ro8ula\  sprawling  its  snake-like  artns  over  a  rock.  B^ide 
this,  on  the  left,  the  globose  crustaceous  case  of  the  Common 
Urchin  {Echinus  sphtera\  denuded  of  its  spines,  displays 
the  arrangement  of  its  constituent  plates,  and  the  form  of 
the  tubercles.  Above,  a  Purple-tipped  Urchin  (JB.  miliaris^ 
is  mounting  the  perpendicular  rock  by  means  of  its  nume- 
reus  sucker-feet ;  and  on  the  right  of  this,  swimming  freelj 
through  the  water,  is  seen  the  singular  pellucid  larva  of  a 
Brittle-star.  The  reader  must  be  pleased,  however,  to 
understand  that,  whereas  all  the  other  objects  are  depicted 
of  their  natural  size,  this  is  greatly  magnified ;  a  violence 
to  nature  indispensable  to  its  representation  at  all,  since  it  is 
really  no  larger  than  the  hole  which  would  be  made  bj  a 
fine  needle  in  a  piece  of  paper,  or  the  period  which  termi- 
nates this  paragraph. 

A .    IT.    Gr. 


SKETCHES    IN    ORNITHOLOGY. 

No.  II.  {concluded,) 

THE  TROCHILlDiE,  OR  HUMMING-BIRDS. 

So  exquisite,  in  truth,  are  all  the  works  of  the  Supreme 
Creator,  that  it  is  impossible  to  examine  any  group  what- 
ever with  long-continued  attention  without  being  so  struck 
by  its  beauty  and  excellence,  by  its  admirable  fitness  to  the 
conditions  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  that  the  mind  becomes 
filled  with  admiration;  and  so  the  feeling  arises  for  the  time, 
that  there  is  nothing  equal  to  what  is  now  the  subject  of 
our  more  immediate  contemplation.     This  being  so,  what  a 
.  wonderful  and  wide-spread  field  of  instruction  and  enjoyment 
lies  before  us  in  those  marvellous  works,  the  slightest  atten- 
tion to  which  is  repaid  at  once  by  their  mere  external  beauty, 
were  it  nothing  more,  while  the  most  devoted  and  enduring 
study  can  never  exhaust,  or  fully  comprehend,  the  "  deep 
things"  in  the  great  and  solemn  mystery  of  creation  ! 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  a  few  more  Humming- 
birds as  examples  of  the  groups  into  which  the  Trochilidae 
in  general  are  divisible,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
form  some  idea  of  their  nature  and  attributes. 

The  species  called  the  flame-bearer  {Selctsphorus  rufus) 
is  interesting  as  the  hardy  species  formerly  referred  to, 
discovered  by  our  great  circumnavigator,  Captaim  Cook.  It 
was  first  found  at  Nootka  Spund,  and  still  attracts  by  its 
beauty  the  eye  of  every  one  who  visits  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia.  It  winters  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  course  of  its 
northern  spring  migration,  seems  to  confine  itself  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Pacific.     The  individuals  found  in  Mexico  are 
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not  nearly  so  brilliant  in  tlieir  beauty  as  those  observed  in 
northern  regions,  of  which  the  reason  no  doubt  is,  that  the 
latter  are  first  observed  in  spring  during  the  early  freshneas 
of  their  nuptial  plumage,  which  in  all  birds  is  the  richest  aad 
most  adorned.  Mr.  Nuttall  says  of  this  bird,  that  when  en- 
gaged in  collecting  its  accustomed  sweets  in  all  the  energy  « 
life,  it  seems  "  hke  a  breathing  gem,  or  magic  carbuncle  of 
glowing  fire,  stretching  out  its  gorgeous  ruff  as  if  to  imitate 
the  sun  itself  in  splendour."  Dr.  Townsend  observes,  that  in 
a  clear  day  the  male  may  be  seen  to  rise  to  a  great  height  in 
the  air,  and  descend  instantly  to  the  earth,  then  mount  again. 
and  re-descend,  describing  in  each  evolution  a  great  semi- 
circle. When  descending,  it  emits  a  loud  and  strange  noise, 
like  that  of  the  rubbing  together  of  the  limbs  of  trees  during  a 
high  wind,  and  so  unlike  the  voice  of  any  bird,  least  of  all  i 
humming-bird,  that  the  listener  inclines  to  discredit  his  own 
ears.  A  closely  allied,  but  considerably  smaller  species,  is 
named  by  Mr.  Gould  the  little  flame-bearer — Sel.  scintilla. 
It  was  found  by  that  intrepid  traveller,  M.  Warszewicz, 
friequenting  the  inner  sides  of  the  extinct  volcano  of  Chiriqui, 
in  Veraqua,  at  an  altitude  of  9000  feet,  and  is  not  as  yet 
known  to  occur  in  any  other  locality.  It  has  been  poet- 
ically, as  well  as  appropriately  named  scintilla, — as  if  it 
were  a  still  Hving  spark  from  that  fiery  furnace,  which  in 
bygone  ages  sent  its  illuminations  far  and  wide  among 
those  majestic  mountains. 

•fho  puff-legged  humming-birds  (genus  Eriocnemis), 
are  so  called  by  reason  of  the  singular  tuft  of  decomposed 
feathers,  exactly  resembling  a  ball  of  wool,  which  encom- 
passes each  limb  from  the  foot  upwards.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  is  the  coppery-bellied  puff-leg,  of  which  the  snow- 
white  tufts  are  large  and  conspicuous,  and  form  a  fine  con- 
trast with  the  rich,  dark,  deeply  metallic  splendour  of  the 
prevailing  portions  of  the  plumage.     It  is  sent  to  Europe 
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from  Sante  Fe  de  Bogota,  and,  though  rather  an  abundant 
species,  is  still,  for  its  great  beauty,  highly  prized  by  col- 
lectors. It  prefers  temperate  districts,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  six  to  nine  thousand  feet,  and  is  said  never  to  visit 
either  the  colder  regions  above,  or  the  wanner  ones  below. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  group,  all  of  the  most 
exquisite  aspect. 

The  sabre-winged  humming-birds  compose  the  genus 
Campyloptems^  so  designated  by  M.  Lesson,  in  reference  to 
a  singular  sword-shaped  expansion  of  the  quill  portion  of  the 
primary  wing-feathers.  They  are  large,  and,  comparatively 
speaking,  powerful  species,  of  great  beauty,  though  less  bril- 
liant than  some  of  their  congeners.  The  males  and  females  are 
very  like  each  other.  The  rufous-breasted  sabre-wing  is  one 
of  the  rarest  of  all  the  Trochilidae.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Chevalier  Schomburgk  in  the  interior  of  Guiana,  on  the 
Roraima  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  there  seeks  and  obtains  its  food 
among  the  flowering  shrubs  of  the  mimosa,  and  other  plants. 
The  only  known  specimen  is  in  the  Berlin  Museum. 

A  beautiful  little  bird,  now  named  the  white-throated 
sapphire  {Hylocharis  cyaneus)^  is  .extremely  common  in 
Brazil,  everywhere  from  Baliia  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  In  the 
latter  province,  according  to  Mr.  Reeves,  it  may  be  seen  at 
all  seasons,  and  during  the  month  of  April  is  frequent 
even  in  the  gardens  of  the  city, 

"  The  construction  of  the  nests  of  birds,"  says  Mr.  Gould, 
**  whether  simple  or  complicated,  at  all  times  calls  forth  our 
admiration  ;  but  rarely  has  this  feeling  been  more  forcibly 
elicited  than  on  the  sight  of  the  elegant  and  beautiful  nest 
made  by  this  species,  for  a  fine  example  of  which,  the  original 
of  the  drawing,  I  am  also  indebted  to  my  valued  correspond- 
ent [Mr.  Reeves].  It  is  of  a  cup-shaped,  lengthened  form,  and 
constructed  of  some  white  cottony  substance,  intermingled. 
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with  seedfl  of  thistle-down,  coated  externally  with  bits  of 
dried  leaves,  bound  together  with  cobwebs,  and  decorated 
with  woody  fibres,  ribbon-like  stripes  of  the  inner  coating 
of  the  bark  of  trees,  and  other  similar  materials ;  these. 
however,  are  not  always  ahke,  but  appear  to  depend  upoc 
the  nature  of  those  conveniently  at  hand  on  the  appFoach  of 
the  breeding  season,  no  two  nests  being  precisely  alike  k 
outward  appearance*,  though  similar  in  form.'* 

The  festive  Coquette,  so  called,  constitutes  the  genc-^ 
Lophomis,  and  is  characterised  by  the  great  length  an] 
extreme  beauty  of  the  auricular  feathers,  that  is,  those  on 
either  side  of  the  head,  which  stretch  out  backwards,  likt 
two  little  golden  green  fans  speckled  over  with  pearly  spoL< 
of  white.  Although  its  elegance  of  form  and  high  adorn- 
ment had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists,  it  is 
only  of  late  that  any  knowledge  of  its  natural  history  hi> 
been  obtained.  M.  A.  Deyrolle,  of  Paris,  has  now  had 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing  it  in  the  environs  of 
San  Francisco  de  Sol,  and  at  Falmitar,  about  thirty  mile? 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  in  lat.  261^ 
South.  It  does  not  seem  to  migrate,  at  least  it  occurs  k 
the  above-named  localities,  and  some  others,  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  much  attracted  by  a  tree  called  Ainga  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  Around  the  trunk,  and  near  the  summi! 
of  this  tree,  it  is  often  seen,  and  appears  to  live  on  a  kind  of 
sugar  which  flows  from  its  bark,  or  on  this  combined  with 
the  many  minute  insects  similarly  attracted.  It  is  by  no 
means  wild,  and  does  not  appear  to  inhabit  woods,  but  rather 
open  spots,  or  clearings,  especially  where  these  Ainga-tree? 
do  most  abound.  The  noise  produced  by  its  wings  is  so 
peculiar  that  any  one  accustomed  to  it  may  soon  distinguish 
it  from  the  sound  of  every  other  bird. 

The  Comet  humming-birds  (genus  Cometes)  are  almost 
unrivalled  even  by  the  many  lustrous  stars  by  which  they 
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are  surrounded.  No  combination  of  gorgeous  colouring, 
according  to  Dr.  Tscbudi,  can  exceed  that  which  is  pre- 
sented in  the  plumage  of  the  golden-tailed  humming-bird 
(6Wi.  spargurua\  which  '^appears  and  disappears  like  a 
dazsling  flash  of  coloured  light,  and  which  haunts  the  warm 
prim0eyal  forests,  but  is  still  more  frequentlj  found  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  the  eeja-girded  montaiias.''  It  adds  to 
the  OTidence  that  the  richest  botanical  and  zoological  regions 
of  the  New  World  are  those  to  the  eastward  of  the  Peruvian* 
and  Bolivian  Andes,  as  jet  almost  terra  ineogniia,  their 
outskirts  only  having  been  hitherto  explored.  This  trulj 
splendid  species  is  of  migratory  habits,  being  found  in  sum- 
mer only  throughout  the  great  country  of  Bolivia  from  La 
Paz  to  Chuquiraca,  the  eastern  portions  of  Peru  being  pro- 
bably its  winter-quarters.  It  visits  the  orchards  of  the 
latter  city  when  the  apple-trees  are  in  blossomj  and  is  by  no 
means  shy.  The  males  wage  an  incessant  war,  chasing  each 
other  with  the  utmost  Airy.  In  addition  to  the  suburban 
flhmbbertes,  the  hill-sides  of  the  neighbouring  country  afford 
it  a  flt  asylum,  from  whence  it  descends  several  times  a-day 
to  the  fields  of  pulse  and  maize.  When  hanging  in  search 
of  insect  food  upon  the  rich  flame-coloured  flowers  of  the 
cactus,  it  forms  a  picture  of  inconceivable  beauty.  It  builds 
its  nest  on  the  rocky  sides  of  ravines  or  gullies,  much  as  our 
spotted  fly-catcher  does  on  the  walls  of  gardens.  The  diffi- 
culty of  shooting  these  birds,  according  to  M.  Bonelli,  is 
astonishingly  great,  from  the  extraordinary  turns  and  evo- 
lutions which  they  make  upon  the  wing, — "at  one  instant 
darting  headlong  into  a  flower,  at  the  next  describing  a  circle 
in  the  air  with  such  rapidity,  that  the  eye,  unable  to  follow 
the  movement,  loses  sight  of  it  until  it  again  returns  to  the 
flowers  which  first  attracted  its  attention."  As  the  quick- 
ness of  decomposition  (alas !  that  a  life  of  so  much  beauty 
should  be  ever  either  put  an  end  to,  or  come  to  any  natural- 
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close),  which  takes  place  in  those  warm  countries  often 
renders  the  examples  obtained  by  the  hunters  useless,  M. 
Bonelli  ingeniously,  if  not  humanely,  obviated  this  difficulty 
by  placing  a  viscid  substance,  like  bird-lime,  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  larger  cup-shaped  flowers ;  and  in  this  way 
he  obtained  as  many  as  he  liked,  and  could  prepare  them 
carefully  without  delay.  The  two  known  species  have  been 
named  Phaon  and  Sappho^ — individuals  regarding  whom 
one's  classical  recollections  are  somewhat  too  soft  and  tender 
to  be  brought  into  association  with  these  fiery  creatures, 
which  live  in  almost  constant  strife,  as  if  inspired  by  the 
Furies.  The  lengthened  tail-feathers  of  the  one  are  of  the 
richest  and  most  lustrous  crimson ;  of  the  other,  of  a  dazzling 
orange-red,  tipped  in  both  with  velvet  black* 

The  Thorn-bill  humming-birds  (genus  Ramphomicran) 
derive  their  designation  from  the  extreme  smallness  and 
tenuity  of  their  beaks.  There  are  about  half-a-dozen 
species  known  to  naturalists,  and  of  these  a  new  and  noted 
one  is  named  Stanley's  thorn-bill,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  grandson  of  the  ornithological  Earl  of  Derby.  It  was 
discovered  by  M.  Bourcier,  who  has  given  an  interesting 
account  of  its  locality  in  a  letter  to  M.  Mulsant.  He  was 
ascending  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Pichincha,  a  toilsome 
labour  after  a  time,  on  account  of  the  continual  heaps  of 
pumice-stone  which  lie  strewed  upon  the  surface : 

"  But  how  can  I  describe  to  you  the  magnificent  scene 
which,  after  having  surmounted  those  obstacles,  now  met 
our  delighted  gaze  ?  Picture  to  yourself  two  crater-formed 
cavities,  separated  by  a  trachytic  wall,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  open  nearly  forty  mouths  all  vomiting  smoke.  We 
were  at  a  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea  corresponding  to 
the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  without  a  trace  of  vegetation 
around  us.  It  was  the  desert  in  its  majesty  and  silence. 
The  condor  alone,  the  king  of  those  rocky  solitudes,  hovered 
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l^igh  in  air  above  his  own  eternal  domain.     At  our  feet 
-were  great  gullies,  of  which  the  distance  disguised  the  vast 
depth.     They  had,  no  doubt,  been  formed  bj  those  dreadful 
eruptions  o£  which  history  and  tradition  hare  preserved  the 
xnost  unhappy  recollections.  ...  To  descend  these  steep  de- 
c^livities  the  traveller  is  obliged  to  support  himself  on  his 
liands,  and  occasionally  to  slide  along  the  surface.     Fre- 
iquently  the  calcined  accumulations  on  which  you  tread  be- 
come as  dust  beneath  your  feet,  causing  the  stones  to  lose 
their  equililmum,  and  draw  others  after  them, — the  falling 
masses  endangering  the  life  of  the  intruder.     After  hours  of 
fatigue,  alleviated  by  the  hope  of  pleasures  to  come,  we 
reached  the  wished-for  destination,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
crater  of  a  circular,  or  rather  slightly  oval  form,  surrounded 
by  a  kind  of  wall  of  trachyte,  of  a  uniform  elevation,  except 
on  the  western  side,  where  it  is  cut  down  for  the  passage  of 
the  waters,  which,  falling  into  the  Esmaralda,  carry  their 
tribute  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.     In  this  sort  of  inclosure  rises 
an  elevated  cone,  from  whence  are  emitted  numerous  jets  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  from  whence  escapes,  accompanied  by  a 
slight  noise,  a  watery  vapour.     In  some  of  those  breathing- 
holes  the  sulphur  is  condensed  into  crystals ;  and  in  many 
places  the   ground  is   covered  with  pulverised  pumice   or 
black   cinders,   which   render   one   fearful  of  approaching 
them.     The  earth  presents  crevices,  the  depth  of  which  the 
eye  dares  scarcely  measure,  and  some  of  which  must  be  at 
least  200  metres  [above  600  feet  deep] ;  these  gather  the 
rain  and  snow  waters,  and  become  the  beds  of  rivulets, 
which  flow  westward.     The  sides   of  those   of  moderate 
depth  were  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  adorned  by  various 
shrubs.     Here  it  was  that  I  had  the  pleasure  to  discover 
Trochilus  StanUyi^  a  lovely  species,  which  rifles  the  flowers 
of  Chuquiraga  insignis^  a  plant  so  named  by  the  illustrious 
Humboldt^  of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  ardent  lover,  con- 
2  •       G  G 
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jointly  with  Trockilus  Pichincha,  with  which  it  seems  to 
wage  perpetual  war."  * 

The  swallow-tailed  humming-bird  (Eupetomena  kirun- 
dinacea)  is  distinguished  bj  its  extremely  elongated  and 
deeply -forked  tail.  It  is  a  lowland  and  river-hanntiii^ 
species,  sometimes  found  in  Bahia,  but  better  known  as  a 
native  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  presents  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  sexes  do  not  differ  in  colour,  althobgh  the  female  is 
much  smaller  than  the  male. 

We  shall  here  terminate  our  somewhat  extended  notice 
of  the  charming  TrochilidaB.  From  the  preceding  selectioi 
of  examples  of  the  various  kinds,  chosen  from  many  different 
groups,  the  reader  may  possibly  form  some  faint  idea  of 
their  great  and  diversified  beauty.  But  it  is  only  the  in- 
spection of  specimens,  or,  next  to  nature,  an  examination  of 
such  an  elaborate  and  highly-finished  work  as  Mr.  Gould's 
"  Monograph  of  the  TrochUidae"  (to  which  we  have  been  so 
largely  indebted),  that  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
gay  creation."  J.  W. 

• 

*  "  Annales  de  la  See.  d'Agriculture,  &c.,  de  Lyon.*'    Mai,  1850. 
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MY  OWN  WORK, 

One  man  !  What  new  strength  does  his  arrival  infuse 
into  thousands, — ^whether  of  a  nation,  an  army,  or  a  Church ! 
His  name  is  a  rallying  word  for  millions. 

Once,  at  least,  in  Scotland  it  was  found  so.  Nearly 
three  centuries  ago,  at  one  critical  period,  the  Reformation 
seemed  arrested.  The  torch  which  had  been  lighted,  and 
which,  shaken  by  the  breeze  of  the  North,  had  flung  its 
sparkles  over  the  land,  was  seen  lying  on  the  ground,  as  if 
ready  to  be  quenched.  The  hand  that  had  held  it  aloft  so 
bravely  had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom.  The  enemy 
triumphed.  The  true-hearted  were  dismayed.  The  priest- 
hood of  the  old  idolatry  had  assembled  to  devise  measures 
for  treading  out  the  sparks  and  for  replacing  the  ancient 
shadows. 

Suddenly  the  news  went  through  the  city,  "  John  Knox 
is  come!" 

A  vigorous  pen  has  described  the  results  of  the  unex- 
pected tidings.  "  The  cry  rose  everywhere,  *  John  Knox 
is  come  !  *  All  the  town  came  rushing  into  the  streets,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  lordly  and  the  lowly,  were  seen  min- 
gling and  marvelling  together ;  all  tasks  of  duty  and  servi- 
tude and  pleasure  were  forsaken,  the  sick-beds  of  the  dying 
were  deserted,  the  priests  abandoned  their  altars  and  masses, 
mothers  set  down  their  infants  and  ran  to  inquire  what  had 
come  to  pass,  travellers  suddenly  mounted  and  suddenly 
speeded  into  the  country  with  the  tidings.  At  every  cot- 
tage door  the  inmates  stood  in  clusters,  silent  and  wonder- 
ing, as  horseman  came  following  horseman,  crying,  *  John 
Knox  is  come  ! '    Barks  that  were  departing  bore  up  to  tell 
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Others  afar  at  sea.  The  shepherds  were  called  in  from  the 
hills ;  the  warders  on  the  castle,  when  at  the  sound  of 
quickened  feet  approaching  they  challenged  the  comers, 
were  answered,  ^  John  Knox  is  cornel'  Studious  men  were 
roused  from  their  hooks;  nuns  looked  out  fearful  and  in- 
quiring, priests  and  friars  were  seen  standing  hj  themselyes, 
shunned  like  lepers.  The  whole  land  was  stirred  as  with  the 
inspiration  of  some  new  element,  and  the  hearts  of  the  per- 
secutors were  withered." 

It  was  the  sound  of  one  man's  name  that  did  all  this; 
yes,  and  far  more  than  all  this  has  that  one  man's  name 
continued  to  do  for  the  land  to  which  God  gave  him  in  His 
love, — the  land  over  which  there  still  float  the  skirts  of  hi^ 
wondrous  mantle  as  well  as  the  echoes  of  his  mighty  name. 

All  great  deeds  in  the  Church  have  heen  done  by  one 
man.  All  great  eras  in  the  Church  have  been  marked  by 
the  impress  of  one  individual  mind.  Common  eras  are  the 
product  of  many  minds ;  great  eras  the  product  of  one. 

Such  is  God's  method.  Such  is  the  way  in  which  His 
purposes  have  hitherto  developed  themselves.  Thus  does 
He  "  hide  prido  from  man,"  as  He  did  from  Israel,  when  Ho 
set  aside  the  gathered  hosts  and  put  a  sling  into  the  hands 
of  the  young  shepherd  of  Bethlehem,  bidding  him  go  forth 
against  the  giant  in  "  the  unresistible  might  of  weakness."* 

It  is  not  bands  of  men,  nor  confederate  nations,  nor  proud 
alliances,  that  have  done  great  things  for  the  world  ;  it  is 
solitary  individuals,  wielding  simply,  but  in  earnest,  the  force 
of  their  own  individual  minds,  bringing  to  bear  upon  every 
one  around  them  the  power  of  that  special  gift  with  which 
God  had  endowed  them. 

It  is  not  large  associations,  wealthy  societies,  or  weU-knit 
combinations,  with  the  vast  machinery  which  these  can  call 
into  play,  that  have  wrought  great  things  for  the  Church  of 

.  *  MiltoD. 
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Grod  and  won  rictories  to  be  remembered  over  her  enemies ; 
it  is  individual  men,  like  Luther,  or  Calvin,  or  Knox. 

Frequently  and  impressively  has  God  taught  us  this 
lesson.  Shall  it  be  lost  ?  Shall  we  not  learn  the  power  of 
Single  minds  and  single  hands  ?  Shall  we  not  leahi  God'a 
preference  for  this  way  of  working  ?  When  God  has  need  of 
the  fire  to  do  His  work  in  the  material  world.  He  does  not  fill 
the  blue  vault  with  devouring  flame, — He  gathers  up  its 
strength  into  one  fiery  bolt,  and  launches  it  with  overpower- 
ing force  against  the  rock,  or  the  forest,  or  the  tower.  So 
"•does  He  work  in  the  Church.  We  have  seen  Him  thus 
working,  and  our  fathers  have  told  us  of  such  mighty  acts  in 
the  days  of  old. 

To  recall  these  things  is  needful.  We  are  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  God's  order.  We  are  exposed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  temptation  of  distrusting  individual  effort,  and 
of  placing  our  confidence  entirely  in  association,  as  if  the 
power  of  effecting  great  things  must  be  in  proportion  to  the 
greatness  of  the  combination  that  wields  that  power.  The 
Bible  and  Church  history  have  shown  us  the  more  excellent 
way.  One  man,  filled  with  the  Spirit  and  living  in  com- 
munion with  the  Almighty  Jehovah,  will  be  able  to  accom- 
plish far  greater  things  than  the  most  perfect  and  extensive 
organisations  can  undertake.  Such  associations  are, useful 
in  their  way.  They  are  excellent  "  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water;"  but  the  doer  of  the  wprk  is  the  one 
man, — the  man  of  faith, — the  man  who  works  in  the  tran- 
quil consciousness,  not  merely  that  he  is  doing  the  work  of 
God,  but  that  God  is  working  in  him,  and  for  him,  and 
through  him. 

We  do  not  slight  such  organisations.  Far  from  it.  But 
we  distrust  them  sometimes,  as  being  in  danger  of  taking 
up  a  false  position,  and  so  of  doing  an  unreal  work ;  at  least 
of  seeming  to  do  a  work  which  can  only  be  done  by  indiri* 
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dual  men.  They  are  apt  to  blant  tbe  feeling  of  personal 
responsibilitj,  whilst  appearing  to  afford  the  means  of  car- 
rying it  out.  Nor  18  this  a  small  evlL  For  it  takes  us  out 
of  the  exact  position  in  which  God  would  have  us  work,  and 
sets  us  in  another  which  man  deems  more  eligible  and  e^Tec- 
tive ;  nvLjy  it  damps  that  peculiar  energy  which  the  sense  of 
personal  responsibility  cannot  fail  to  create, — that  energy 
by  means  of  which  Grod  has  wrought  all  His  great  works  in 
time  past, — that  healthy  energy  which  nothing  save  this 
can  furnish,  and  without  which  the  most  unwearied  labours 
degenerate  into  mere  bustle  or  routine. 

That  a  man  can  do  nothing  save  in  connexion  with  a 
society  or  scheme,  is  a  ruinous  fallacy, — an  idea  forged  by 
Satan  for  the  purpose  of  cunningly  counteracting  Gk)d's 
great  plan  of  operation.  It  sears  the  conscience.  It  lulls 
the  soul  asleep.  It  checks  the  exercise  of  those  special  gifts 
which  God  makes  use  of  in  each  of  his  own.  It  leads  to  a 
suppression  of  individualities,  and  so  to  an  extraction  of  the 
Tery  pith  and  point  of  personal  character  or  mind.  It  makes 
us  forget  that  we  have  a  work  to  do  which  no  man  can  do 
for  us, — nay,  which  no  man  can  help  us  in  doing, — a  work 
which  God  expects  at  our  hands,  and  a  work  which  assuredly 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  carry  out  if  we  will  but  use  the 
individual  gifts  conferred  on  us  in  their  natural  and  healthy 
way. 

"  I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  that  strengtheneth 
me."  'It  was  thus  that  the  Apostle  went  forth  alone  to  do 
the  work  of  God.  There  is  much  in  these  words  to  show 
us  our  true  standing  and  our  real  strength.  One  with  Him 
who  died  and  rose  again,  what  may  we  not  do,  if  we  will 
but  take  our  stand  upon  that  oneness  and  count  upon 
the  strength  which  it  was  meant  to  impart  ?  One  with  Him 
to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  what 
great  things  may  w©  not  be  sure  of  accomplishing  for  God, 
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if  we  will  but  betake  ourselves  to  this  source  of  strength  and 
act  upon  it  in  all  that  we  undertake,  whether  great  or  small? 
To  sink  the  man  in  the  society  is  at  once  our  sin  and  our 
Tveakness ;  but  to  sink  the  man  in  Christ  is  our  strength 
and  our  success.     Only  one  thing  can  be  permitted  to  absorb 
our  personality,  and  that  is,  the  Incarnate    Son  of  God. 
Wrapt  up  in  His  righteousness  we  stand  before  Jehovah  ac- 
cepted and  complete.    Identified  with  Him  we  are  recognised 
as  "  partakers  of  the  divine  nature."     So,  girt  with  His 
might, — nay,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  divine  strength,  we  are 
equipped  for  any  enterprise,  be  it  the  most  difficult,  or  perilous, 
or  vast,  which  the  Church  of  God  was  ever  called  upon  to 
engage  in.     What  is  there  that  a  man  thus  dwelt  in  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  walking  in  fellowship  with  God,  need  fear 
to  undertake  ?   What  peril  can  he  fear  ?  what  enemy  can  he  flee 
from?  what  work  need  he  shrink  from?     "  God  is  with  him, 
who  can  be  against  him?"    It  is  his  connexion  with  Christ, 
not  his  connexion  with  a  society,  that  makes  him  strong, 
and  fits  him  for  his  work,  and  secures  his  success.     "  Strong 
in  the  grace  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus,"  and  leaning  on  the  love 
that  has  bought  and  saved  him,  he  goes  forth  to  work  or  to 
fight  for  God,  calmly  and  confidently,  as  when  our  brave 
soldiers  climbed  the  cliffs  of  the   Alma,   not  counting   it 
possible  that  he  can  be  baffled  or  overthrown. 

"  Go  then  in  this  thy  might,"  is  God's  charge  to  us.  And 
with  this  as  our  watchword  let  us  advance :  the  work  to  be 
done  is  great,  and  there  is  little  time  to  do  it.  in. 

There  is  work  for  all  of  us.  And  there  is  special  work 
for  each.  It  is  work  not  for  societies  or  alliances,  but  it  is 
work  for  individual  minds  and  hands.  It  is  work  which  I 
cannot  do  in  a  crowd  or  as  one  of  a  mass,  but  as  one  man ; 
acting  singly,  according  to  my  own  gifts,  and  under  a  sense 
of  my  personal  responsibilities.  There  is,  no  doubt,  asso^^ 
dated  work  for  me  to  do ;  I  must  do  my  work  as  part  of  the 
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world's  great  whole  or  as  member  of  some  bodj.  Bat  I 
have  special  work  to  do  as  one  individaal,  who,  by  Grod's 
plan  and  appointment,  have  a  separate  position,  separate 
responsibilities,  and  a  separate  work,— a  work,  which, — ^if  I  do 
not  do  it, — must  be  left  undone.  No  one  of  my  fellows  can  do 
that  special  work  for  me  which  I  have  come  into  the  world 
to  do.  He  may  do  a  higher  work,  a  greater  work, — but  he 
cannot  do  my  work.  I  cannot  hand  my  work  over  to  him, 
any  more  than  I  can  hat^d  over  my  responsibilities  or  my 
gifts.  Nor  can  I  delegate  my  work  to  any  association  of 
men,  however  well  ordered  and  powerful.  They  have  their 
own  work  to  do,  and  it  may  be  a  very  noble  one.  "  But  they 
cannot  do  my  work  for  me.  I  must  do  it  with  these  hands, 
or  with  these  lips,  which  God  has  given  me.  I  may  do 
little,  or  I  may  do  much.  That  matters  not.  It  must  be 
my  own  work.  And  by  doing  my  own  work,  poor  as  it  may 
seem  to  some,  I  shall  better  fulfil  God's  end  in  making  me 
what  I  am,  and  more  truly  glorify  His  namfe  than  if  I  were 
either  going  out  of  my  sphere  to  do  the  work  of  another,  or 
calling  in  another  into  my  sphere  to  do  my  proper  work  for 
me.  The  low  grass-tuft  is  not  the  branching  elm,  nor  is  it 
the  fragrant  rose ;  but  it  has  a  position  to  occupy,  a^d  a 
work  to  do,  in  the  arrangements  of  God  for  this  earth  of  ours, 
which  neither  elm  nor  rose  can  undertakCi 

Besides,  I  have  a  crown  to  win ;  and  who  can  win  it  for 
me  ?    I  cannot  reach  it  through  the  toil  of  another,  through 
the  operations  of  any  society  of  men.      I  must  win  it  for 
myself.     No  fellow-man  can  wear  it  for  me,  and  no  fellow- 
men  can  win  it  for  me.     I  must  press  forward  to  the  mai*k 
for  the  prize  of  my  high  calling.     My  right  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  has,  I  know,  been  won  for  me  by  the  Son  of  God. 
That  was  a  work  for  Him  alone  to  do.     And  He  has  done  it! 
i  owe  my  deliverance  to  His  blood  alone.     I  owe  my  ac- 
ceptance to  His  righteousness  alone.     But  still  there  remains 
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for  me  a  race  to  run,  a  prize  to  secure.  And  therefore  must 
I  Tvork  without  ceasing,  with  my  eye  upon  the  glory  to  be 
revealed  when  the  Lord  returns,  forgetting  what  is  behind, 
reaching  on  to  what  is  before,  "if  that  by  any  means  I  may 
attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."  » 

"  Go  then  in  this  thy  might."     Go  as  a  believing  man.  to 
work  for  God — ^to  work  thine  own  work — thy  personal  work, 
ivhich  cannot  be  done  for  thee.       Thou  mayest  do  great 
things  yet  for  God.     Do  not  despair  in  looking  at  the  un- 
godly masses  that  crowd  our  cities,  nor  think  their  ranks 
quite   impenetrable.     Do   not  say,   we   must  have  larger 
societies,  a  more  extensive  and  complete  machinery,  before 
we  can  think  of  assailing  them  with  success.     It  may  be  just 
the  opposite  that  God  is  waiting  for.     "  The  people  may  be 
too  many"  for  Him  to  work  by.     The  societies  may  be  too 
great  for  Him  to  bless  their  efforts.     But  whether  this  be  so 
or  not — "  Go,  in  this  thy  might."     Let  the  world  see  what 
faith  can  do.     Let  the  Church  see  what  one  single  man, 
leaning  on  his  God  and  with  nothing  but  his  sling  and  stone, 
can  effect. 

A  modern  historical  writer  has  said,  that  "  History  has 
great  things  to  tell  of  men  and  nations  that  had  faith,  high 
and  earnest  faithP*  Will  not  the  eternal  records  have 
greater  things  than  these  to  tell  of  men  who,  not  hindered 
by  the  vastness  of  the  work,  nor  the  array  of  difficulties,  nor 
the  sense  of  personal  weakness,  have  gone  calmly  forward, 
in  simple  dependence  op  the  might  of  Him  who  does  all  His 
great  works  by  the  few,  not  by  the  many, — by  the  feeble, 
not  by  the  strong, — ^by  the  bruised  reed,  not  by  the  glittering 
spear  ?  H.  B. 

*  M'Cullagh*s  "  Use  and  Study  of  History,*'  p.  24. 
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_  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— THE  BRAIN. 

The  brain,  spinal  marrow,  and  nerves,  form,  in  their  ag- 
gregate, what  ia  commonly  called  the  nervous  system.  This 
system  renders  the  moat  important  advantages  fo  the  human 
frame :  for — 

1.  It  forms  the  link  in  that  relationship  which  subsists 
between  mind  and  body, 

2.  It  renders  the  fabric  sentient. 

3.  It  induces  all  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions. 

4.  It  influences,  more  or  Icsa,  every  function. 

The  brain  is  a  medullary  mass,  which  fills  the  interior 
of  the  skull.  Anatomists  usually  divide  it,  and  the  division 
is  a  natural  one,  into  three  parts  ; — the  cerebrum,  or  larger 
brain ;  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain ;  and  the  medullii 
oblongata. 
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The  illustration  on  the  preceding  page  shows  the  relative 
sizes  of  these  parts,  and  their  relative  situations  within  the 
cranium. 

o,  o,  o,  indicate  the  general  outline  of  the  head  and  face. 
The  space  between  it  and  the  brain  b  b,  is  filled  up  by 
the  skin  or  scalp,  the  skull,  and  the  immediate  coverings 
of  the  brain.  L  B,  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain.  The 
curious  configuration  mad^  hj  its  convolutions  is  called 
the  "arbor  vitse."  la  is  the  medulla  oblongata,  s,  the 
spinal  marrow,  p,  the  pineal  gland ;  conjectured  bj  Des- 
cartes to  be  the  seat  of  the  soul. 

The  brain  is  enveloped  by  three  membranes.    The  outer 
coat,  called  the  dura  mater  (firm  mother),  is  very  dense  and 
strong.    It  invests,  too,  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  adheres 
closely  to  it.     From  its  inner  surface  proceed  three  parti- 
tions, or  septa.     The  largest  of  these  is  called  the  falx.     It 
is  scythe-shaped,  and  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  brain 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts,  termed  the  hemispheres. 
Another  paftition,  called  the  tentorium,  is  extended  hori- 
zontally between  the  great  and  little  brain.      The  third 
forms  a  vertical  septum  between   the  lobes  of  the  little 
brain.     These  membranous  partitions  preserve  the  cerebral 
substance,  from  being*  unequally   and  injuriously   pressed 
upon,  in  those  varying  positions  of  the  head  which  occur 
when  we  are  erect,  or  stoop,  or  lie  down,  or  turn  from  side 
to  side.     In  the  duplicatures  of  the  dura  mater,  which  form 
these  septa,  spaces  are  left,  cdlled  sinuses,  which  convey  the 
blood  out  of  the  head.     Into  these,  the  ^eins  of  the  brain 
empty  themselves. 

The  second  coat  is  called  the  arachnoid  membrane  ;  it 
IS  very  thin  and  delicate. 

The  innermost  covering  is  the  j^ia  mater  (tender  mother)  ; 
it  envelopes  the  brain  on  all  sides  j  dips  into  the  various 
depressions  on  its  surface,  and  is  prolonged  into  all  its 
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interior  caTities  :  on  it  ramify  and  cross  one  another,  in  a 
thousand  directions,  those  blood-vessels  which  penetrate 
into,  or  arise  from,  the  cerebral  substance. 

The  brain  is  composed  of  two  distinct  portions  :  the 
cortical,  or  cineritious,  which  is  ash-coloured  ;  and  the 
medullary,  which  is  nearly  white. 

The  cortical  is  the  exterior  :  folded  together  they  form 
those  convolutions*  which  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  when  entire,  and  in  the  interior  when  sections  f  are 
made  of  it. 

Within  the  substance  of  the  brain  there  are  four  cavities, 
called  ventricles.  They  contain  several  very  curious  and 
notable  objects,  chiefly  interesting,  however,  to  anatomists. 
In  their  natural  condition  they  are  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
filled  with  a  limpid,  colourless  fluid  :  a  morbid  increase  of 
this  fluid  (the  result,  probably,  of  previous  inflammatiou) 
constitutes  one  of  those  forms  of  the  disease  called  "  hydro- 
cephalus, or  water  in  the  head."  ^ 

Although  the  reader  has  not  yet  been  made  acquainted 
with  an  apparatus  of  vessels  called  absorbents,  which  fulfil 
very  important  duties  in  the  animal  economy  ;  it  is  needful, 
when  particularising  the  structure  of,  the  brain,  to  mention 
that,  as  yet,  they  have  not  been  discovered  in  it. 

Though  often  called  the  "  seat  of  sensation,"  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  much  of  the  brain  seems  to  be  quite  de- 
stitute of  feeling.  Surgical  anatomists,  availing  themselves 
of  the  opportunities  which  accidents  have  afforded  them, 
when  the  brain,  denuded  of  its  bony  and  membranous  cover- 
ings, has  become  exposed  and  injured,  have  ascertained  that 
considerable  portions  of  it,  more  especially  of  the  external 
or  cortical  substance,  may  be  removed  without  the^  slightest 
evidences  of  pain  or  uneasiness ;  and,  as  it  seemed  subse- 

*  These  are  shown  in  the  sketch  b  s.  f  At  L  il« 
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<iuently,  when  the  patients  were  restored  to  health,  without 
much,  if  any,  detriment  to  their  intellectual  capability. 
Comparative  anatomists,  pursuing  these  investigations  to  a 
most  unwarrantable  extent  on  the  inferior  animals,  have 
specified,  with  painful  accuracy,  those  parts  of  the  brain 
which  are,  or  are  not,  sensitive. 

The  brain  attains  its  full  size  much  earlier  than  any  other 
organ  in  the  body.  By  some  anatomists  it  has  been  thought 
to  reach  its  maximum  weight  at  seven  years  of  age,  but  it 
probably  continues  to  increase  till  puberty. 

The  adult  male  brain  has  an  average  weight  of  49|  oz.; 
the  female,  44.  The  maximum  weight  for  the  male  has 
been  stated  at  65  oz. ;  for  the  female,  56.  The  minimum 
weight  for  the  male,  at  34 oz.;  for  the  female,  at  31. 

These  weights  have  a  reference  solely  to  those  whose 
intelligence  was  sufficiently  good.  The  difference  between 
the  male  and  female  holds  true  at  all  ages.  The  brain  of 
the  illustrious  Cuvier  weighed  64  oz. ;  that  of  Dr.  Aber- 
crombie,  63;  Sir  James  Mackintosh's,  63.  Idiots' brains  are 
usually  very  small ;  weighing  25,  22,  or  even  19  oz. 

Camper  tried  to  ascertain,  by  measurement,  if  there  was 
any  unvarying  relation  between  the  differing  sizes  of  the 
brain  and  the  intellectual  capability ;  carrying  his  investi- 
gations, too,  among  the  inferior  animals.  Drawing  a  line 
in  the  direction  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  the  ear  to  the 
roots  of  the  upper  teeth,  and  another  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead,  he  thought  the 
magnitude  of  this  angle,  which  he  termed  the  facial  angle, 
would  correctly  show  both  the  bulk  of  the  brain  and  the 
corresponding  amount  of  intelligence.  The  fallacy  of  the 
criterion  has  been  shown  in  many  instances.  Neither  the 
size  nor  weight  of  the  brain  appears  to  bear  a  constant  rela- 
tion to  the  genius  or  intellect  of  the  person.  There  must 
be  quality  as  well  as  quantity. 
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Just  as  tlie  labours  of  the  alchemists^  searcMng  in  vain 
after  the  philosopher's  stone  and  the  universal  medicine, 
paved  the  way  for,  and  led  to,  many  valuable  discoveries  in 
modem  chemistry;  so,  the  attempts  of  phrenologists  to  trace 
out  and  map  on  the  surface  of  the  head  those  regions  ^w^hich 
thej  suppose  to  have  different  faculties  and  properties,  have 
not  been  made  without  considerable  advantage  to  real 
science. 

Their  investigations,  the  experiments  and  observations 
of  other  inquirers,  seem  to  show,  thus  much  at  the  least,  that 
in  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  the  intellectual  operations 
are  chiefly  carried  on  ;  the  central  or  medvJlary  parts  are 
principally  concerned  in  sensation;  and  the  cerebellum^  or 
little  brain,  is  the  chief  agent  in  voluntary  motion. 

R  S. 
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Many  a  time  have  we  read  rejoicingly  the  little  volumes 
and  single  papers  of  "  Old  Humphrey."     With  their  quaint 
and  kindly  wisdom,  their  freshness  of  feeling,  and    their 
dexterous  command  of  language,  they  often  brought  Charles 
Lamb  to  our  remembrance;  and  much  have  we  marvelled  who 
could  be  this  Christian  "Elia."    For  the  last  few  years  it  has 
been  generally  known  that  he  was  a  Mr.  George  Mogridge,  a 
good  man,  originally  brought  up  to  business,  but  whose  turn 
was  so  literary,  that  for  the  last  thirty  years  he  has  almost 
entirely  devoted  himself  to  authorship.     In  the  list  of  the 
Tract  Society  a  hundred  and  fifty  separate  publications  are 
the  production  of  his  pen.     Nor  were  his  labours  confined 
to  that  Society ;  and  as  his  writings  have  been  singularly 
popular,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the  blessing  which 
has  been  diffused  by  his  sprightly  sense,  and  gentle,  winsome 
piety.     He  was  born  at  Ash  ted,  near  Binrdngham,  February 
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17,  1787,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  November  last,  at  Hastings, 
-where,  in  All  Saints'  churchyard,  his  remains  are,  laid 
"beside  those  of  many  other  strangers. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  London  practice 
•was   Dr.  Golding  Bird.     His   habits   of  application  were 
intense,   and  when  a  student  at  Guy's  Hospital,  his  pro- 
ficiency was  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  appointed  to  its 
-chair  of  Natural  Philosophy  before  he  was  twenty-two  years 
of  age.     In  1840  he  took  a  house  in  Myddleton  Square,  and 
his  professional  income  that  year  was  fifty  guineas.     But 
such  were  the  retentiveness  of  his  memory  and  the  readiness 
with  which  he  applied  all  his  acquisitions  to  the  case  before 
him,  and,  still  more,  so   assuring  and  endearing  was  his 
manner  with  his  patients,  that  he  soon  had  as  many  cases  as 
he  could  manage;   and  latterly  he  is  said  to  have  had  a 
practice   of  five   thousand  pounds   a-year.      Amidst    this 
brilliant  success  his  health  gave  way ;  but,  up-borne  by  his 
Christian  faith  and  rare  energy  of  spirit,  he  laboured  on, 
prescribing  for  patients  when    his    own    sufferings    were 
incomparably  greater,   and  when,    in    order  to  ward  off 
fainting  fits,  he  was  obliged  to  carry  restoratives  in  his 
carriage.     Last  summer  he  felt  constrained  to  leave  London, 
and  retire  to  Tunbridge  Wells.    There  he  expired  on  the  27th 
of  October,  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age.     Like  so 
many  members  of  that  profession,  which  probably  surpasses  all 
others  in  the  amount  of  its  humane  and  disinterested  services, 
he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  benevolence ;  and  up  to  the 
close  of  his  career,  when  the  very  minutes  had  a  golden 
value,  he  received  every  day  at  his  house  a  certain  number 
of  gratuitous  patients.      To  general  readers.  Dr.  Golding 
Bird  is   well  known  through  his  "Elements  of  Natural 
Philosophy,"   and  his  "Lectures  on  Electricity  and  Gal- 
vanism ;"  and  he  had  made  some  very  interesting  researches 
in  the  structure  of  zoophytes.     Li  the  first  projection  of  this 
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periodieal  he  entered  zealously  into  its  plan,  and  had  pfo- 
mised  to  become  a  contributor ;  but  on  the  31st  of  January 
the  editor  received  the  following  note : — 

^'  I  ever  feel  pained  to  become  the  source  of  inoonyenience 
to  anj  one,  much  more  to  yourself.  But  I  feel  that  my 
promised  paper  for  the  March  number  of  ^Excelsior'  is 
impracticable,  at  least  for  that  month.  I  have  thonght  over 
the  subject,  and  shall  feel  it  a  privilege  to  do  anything  to 
aid  you.  But  I  have  had  another  warning  of  the  necessity 
of  not  again  breaking  into  midnight  (the  only  time  X  have 
for  my  pen)^  in  the  occurrence  of  another  threatening  of  the 
indisposition  which  was  permitted  to  lay  me  aside  ten  years 
ago.  Believe  me,  the  first  effort  of  my  pen,  on  recoTering 
sufficient  power,  shall,  if  God  permit,  be  dedicated  to  your 
undertaking." 

At  the  same  age  of  thirty-nine,  on  the  18th  of  NoTember, 
died  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  at  Edinburgh.  It  is  only  a  few 
months  since  he  reached  the  gcal  of  his  ambition  in  ascending 
the  Natural  History  Chair  of  Edinburgh  University,  vacated 
by  the  death  of  his  own  venerable  instructor,  Jameson ;  and 
he  had  thrown  himself,  with  all  his  ardour,  into  the  project 
for  securing  to  the  Northern  capital  a  national  museum, 
when  his  brilliant  career  was  cut  short  by  a  brief  but 
violent  illness.  His  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences 
was  singularly  extensive,  embracing  geology,  botany,  and 
many  departments  of  zoology ;  and  over  all  his  acquirements 
were  thrown  the  light  of  a  lively  fancy  and  the  grace  of  a 
mind  rarely  cultured.  In  him  also  our  series  has  lost  a 
contributor,  whose  promised  papers  we  had  fondly  hoped 
would  enliven  the  opening  year.  An  article  on  "  Siluria," 
in  the  last  Quarterly  Review,  is,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
the  last  production  which  his  fine  mind  had  given  to  the 
press ;  but  the  writer  of  a  beautiful  tribute  to  his  memory, 
in  the  Edinburgh  "  Witness,"  states  that  his  severed  contri" 
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butions  to  the  natural  sciences  were  at  least  ninety  in 
number^ — ^many  of  them  containing  researches  of  the  greatest 
originality  and  discoveries  of  singular  interest.  His  method 
of  deep-sea  dredging  at  measured  depths  may  be  considered 
an  era  in  sub-marine  zoology. 

On  the  lOtb  of  November  we  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  meeting  in  connexion  with  the  Christian  Medical 
^sociatioU)  when  a  beautiful  and  most  appropriate  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Grainger.  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams 
presided,  and  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  three  hundred 
present,*^  almost  entirely  medical  students!  As  a  sequel 
to  this  inaugural  discourse,  it  is  proposed  to  institute  in  the 
dififerent  medical  schools  of  the  metropolis  associations  on 
Christian  principles  and  for  mutual  improvement  ;  and  it  is 
delightful  to  know  that  for  such  a  purpose  large  materials 
exist  amongst  the  younger  members  of  this  great  profession. 

The  Exeter  Hall  Lectures  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  have  been  resumed  for  the  season:  some  new 
names  promise  to  add  great  interest  to  the  series  ;  such  as 
Dr.  Guthrie,  who  is  to  come  forth  on  his  own  topic, 
"  Bagged  Schools,"  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Alford,  who  is  as 
appropriately  associated  with  "  The  Intelligent  Study  of 
Holy  Scripture," — his  own  Greek  Testament  being  the 
most  valuable  contribution  made  to  Biblical  interpretation 
b7  any  Uving  Englishman. 

The  Church  of  Rome  is  rewarding  the  credulity  of  its 
Anglican  converts,  though  somewhat  disturbing  its  more 
sensible  members,  by  adding  a  new  doctrine  to  the  Creed, 
viz.  "The  Lcomaculate  Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
The  notion  that  Mary  herself,  no  less  than  the  Child  of 
which  she  was  to  be  miraculously  the  mother,  came  into  the 
world  exempt  from  original  sin,  is  as  old  as  the  twelfth 
century;  for  it  was  then  opposed  by  St.  Bernard  :  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  it  had  any  earlier  advocate.  As  it  is 
without  a  shadow  of  Scriptural  foundation,  and  was  con- 

2  HH 
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fessedlj  unknown  to  primitire  antiquitj,  it  is  likely  to 
become  a  favourite  article  with  the  faithful : — for  what  can 
be  more  complimentary  to  the  infallible  pontiff  than  to  te« 
ceive  as  necessary  to  salvation  a  tenet  which  entirely  reposes 
on  his  own  ipse  dixit?  It  is  expected  that  the  decreium 
fidei  will  be  promulgated  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  has  lasted  nearly  two  months. 
The  bombardment  by  the  Allies  began  on  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  intrenching 
on  a  rocky  soil,  and  the  irksomeness  of  cannonading,  not 
merely  stone  r&mparts,  but  earthen  mounds,  which  are 
repaired  as  fast  as  they  are  demolished,  the  spirit  of  the 
assailants  has  never  flagged.  On  the  25th  of  September  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  the  British  communications  with  Bala- 
klava  was  signally  defeated,. though  with  serious  loss;  and 
on  the  5  th  of  November  a  force  of  14,000  Anglo-French 
repelled  the  onset  of  thrice  as  many  Russians,  after  a  contest 
of  eight  hours*  duration.  In  this  obstinate  engagement  the 
Russian  loss  was  estimated  at  upwards  of  10,000 ;  but  in 
killed  and  wounded  the  British  lost  102  officers  and  2500 
men;  the  French,  48  officers  and  1300  men.  Amongst  the 
British  slain  was  General  Sir  Greorge  Cathcart,  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo,  and  the  officer  to  whose  skill  and  energy 
we  owed  the  conclusion  of  the  Caffre  war.  Should  this 
great  fortress  fall,  defended  as  it  is  by  a  garrison  superior  in 
numbers  to  its  assailants,  and  maintaining  free  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  it  will  be  an  incident  almost 
unparalleled  in  warfare ;  but  for  the  sake  of  civilisationi 
freedom,  and  humanity,  we  fervently  trust  and  pray  that  the 
efforts  of  the  chivalrous  Allies  may  be  crowned  with  the  com- 
pletest  success.  Meanwhile,  it  is  cheering  to  observe  with 
what  alacrity  the  country  has  met  the  appeal  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen.  A  hundred  thousand 
pounds  have  already  been  paid  up  to  the  "  Patriotic  Fund," 
and  a  similar  am'-        '         )mised. 
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890. 

Cochrane,  Lord,  gallant  conduct  ot  483, 
484. 

Coleridge,  S.  T.,  remarks  by,  on  StUIing- 
fleet's  Ortginet  Sacra,  109-119. 

Concentration,  2,  3. 

Coney,  the,  mention  of,  in  the  Bible,  55, 
56 ;  description  of,  by  Pallas,  &e.  56 ; 
the  most  dimlnntive  genus  of  pachyder- 
mata,  56 ;  its  habitat,  57 ;  how  caught  by 
the  Arabs,  ib. ;  various  names  of,  58. 

**  Consols,**  423. 

Continent,  progress  of  the  sospel  in,  819. 

Copper,  commercial  value  of,  200;  its  mode 
of  occurrence,  204,  205,  206,  207  ;  varie- 
ties of,  905;  sometimes  found  in  the 
metallic  state,  905, 206 ;  methods  of  sepa- 
rating it  from  impurities,  804,  305; 
''dressing**  it,  806;  process  of  sale  of, 
306,807. 

Copper-mines,  history  of,  in  Britain,  901, 
202;  the  principal  in  Cornwall,  902; 
machinery  employed  in,  903 ;  depth  of, 
203 ;  description  of  the  interior  of,  208, 
209 ;  casualties  in,  303,  804. 

Copyright,  decision  respecting,  937,  938. 

Coral-polypes,  structures  o^  58;  depth 
beyond  which  they  cannot  exist,  ib.; 
their  method  of  existence,  ib. ;  affinity 
between,  and  actiniie,  54. 

Costar,  Mr.,  his  energy  in  dereloping  the 
mineral  treasures  ofComwDll,  202,  208. 

Counties  of  England,  characteristios  of  the, 
881. 

Cowper,  William',  conversion  of,  996 ;  his 
birth  and  boyhood,  419 1  his  earlier  ca- 
reer, 413;  his  later  life,  414,  415f  416;    i 


•pedmans  of  hla  ep^atolavy  itgrle,  416. 

419;  his  ezoellency  aa  a  letter-writer, 

419. 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  opaiiDg  of 

the,  80. 
Cuckoo,  the,  whyonaUe  to  rear  its  young, 

59-61. 
Cupellation,  process  of,  S66. 
Cyansea  aurita,  or  si»a-blubber,  gvnerstioB 

of,  918.  919  i  eapillata,  88. 
Cydippe  pilens,  290,  991. 

Dslyell,  Sir  John,  on  the  giwidnoHon  nd 

duration  of  life  ci  tea'aaeiiKmes,  50-5S; 

on  the  regeneration  of  sea-caeamben, 

43& 
Darling,  Mr.,  completloa  of  Tol.  I.  of  tlM 

CyeUtpsBdia  BibUograpkiBa,  189, 160. 
Darwin,  Bfr.,  his  dMe<»rery  respecting  tin 

depth  beyond  which  eoru-wormscanaot 

exist,  58. 
Decimal  coinage,  dieeuasioti  respeetiiif, 

394. 
Defbe,  Mr.,  his  letter  to  Mr.  Bakor,  4TI. 
De^rolle,  M.,  on  the  ftstlTO  eoquette  hnm- 

ming-bird,  446. 
Diamond  beetle,  960. 
Dlflterent-coloored  glasses,  eflReet  oJ^  on  tlM 

germination  of  plants,  409,  406. 
Digestion,  organs  of,  13. 
Dioramas  at  King  WilUana  Street,  79. 
Discophora,  917. 
Divining-rod,  the,  198, 194. 
Dolooath  mine,  129. 
Domenichino  considered  the   nosl  abb 

of  the  scholars  of  the  Carracci,  343 ; 

his  fresco  of  the  '*  Flagellation  of  8t 

Andrew**  painted  in  competition  with 

Guide's  "St.  Andrew  conducted  to  Msr- 

tyrdom,*'  848 ;  his  "  Comonmien  of  St. 

Jerome,"  344,  346  ;  thejealoaay  of  Lss* 

franco,  345,  346,347;  his  maaterpleees, 

847 ;  cabal  against  hfrn  at  Maples,  349; 

his  death,  350. 
Dratce,  Sir  Francis,  his  oaptnre  of  Ten 

Cnu,  430,  431. 
"  Dressing-floors,"  8OT. 
D wight's  Christianfly  Ai  Turktjf,  400. 


Earnest  Studeni,  ike,  976-984. 

Eastern  Steam  Navigation  Company,  enor> 
mous  steam-ship  built  fbr,  899,  400. 

Echinodermata,  994-800,  867-873,  436-442. 

Echinus,  or  sea-urchin.  Its  elaborate  struc- 
ture, 297,  998,  379,  878;  difference  be- 
tween it  and  feather-star,  998, 

Elaboration,  5-8. 

Eldon,  Lord,  his  knowledge  of  cotton-nu^^ 
chinery,  3. 

Electricity,  87. 

Enerinites,  or  lily-stones,  294,  295 ;  their 
rarity  at  the  present  day,  295. 

England  and  Russia,  77,  466. 

English  letter-writers:  William  Cowper. 
409-419. 

EngUahmen,  restlessness  ot^  978,  874. 

Essay :  Veneration  ibr  the  past,  and  its 
opposite,  41. 
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S3Lcli«Q«er  bills,  4tt. 
Bjceter  Hall  lectures,  465. 
Sye,  structure  of  the,  378,  379. 
Eyelid,  muscles  of  the,  378. 

'*  Fsuilts*'  in  tin-lodes,  120,  121. 

Fe«tther-8tar,  rosy,  curious  discovery  re- 
specting, 295,  296;  description  of,  296. 

Pil»rin,  how  it  may  be  obtained,  374. 

First-rate,  description  of  a.  241. 

First-rates,  i-8. 

Five-finger,  or  cross-fish,  description  of, 
368 ;  its  looomotive  powers,  369,  370  ;  its 
sucker-feet,  370 ;  its  gastronomy,  371. 

Fletcher,  John,  his  conversion,  226. 

Porbes,  Professor,  on  the  Cy ansea  capillata, 
83,  M  i  directions  by,  for  procuring  me- 
duasB,  86;  on  the  metamorphosis  of  an 
encrinite  into  a  feather-Htar,  296 :  on  the 
difficulty  of  capturing  lingthoms,  367, 
368 ;  on  the  structure  of  the  sesrurchin, 
373 ;  bia  death,  464,  465. 

Food,  bow  converted  into  blood,  13. 

Foster,  John,  care  tsJcen  by  him  in  the 
composition  of  his  Enayt,  7. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  and  electricity,  87. 

FrankUn,  Sir  John,  ikte  of,  398. 

Friend,  the  countenance  of  a,  337-340. 

Funded  debt,  488. 

Funds,  the,  350-358,  420-429. 

Gateshead  and  Newcastle,  explosion  at,  398. 

Giulio  Bomano  completes  Baphael's 
**  Transflgoration,"  170. 

Gladstone,  Mr.,  his  financial  schemes,  358, 
428. 

Glands,  13. 

Oosse,  Mr.,  Aquariumt  158 ;  on  the  Melli- 
suga  minima,  260, 261,  note,  328, 329 ;  on 
the  black-capped  humming-bird,  321, 
322. 323 ;  on  the  best  method  of  bringing 
humming-Urds  to  England,  324. 

Gould,  Mr.,  Mimogr^ph  qf  the  TrochiUdtB, 
263,  note,  450 ;  on  the  little  flame-bearer, 
444 ;  on  the  nests  of  the  white-throated 
sapphire,  445,  446. 

Government,  how  money  is  raised  by  it, 
422. 

Graham's  Jordan  and  ike  Rhine ^  400. 

Great  histories,  story  of  t  Hume's  HitUny 
</£flVteiHl,  310-317. 

Great  pictures,  notes  on:  Leonardo  da 
Vinei's'*  Last  Supper,"  62-72;  Raphael's 
*' Tnmsflguration,"  161-173;  Doroenichi- 
no's  **  Oemmunion  of  St.  Jerome,"  341- 
349. 
Gutdo,  his  '*8t.  Andrew  conducted  to 
.  MartyrdoBS,"  343. 

Guilding,  Rev.  Landsdown,  on  the  food 
and  nests  of  humming-birds,  265,  267. 

Hands,  12,  13. 

Harrowby,  Lord,  his  opening  address  at  the 

British  Association,  389. 
Head,  how  secured  in  its  position,  378. 
Hearts  of  oak,  430-435. 
Heat,  temperature  regulated  by^  ^^  l  ®x- 

perimsnts  npon,  404. 


Hip-joint,  structure  of  the,  316. 

Holothuriadsa.    See  Sea-cnoumbers. 

Homes :  how  to  make  and  how  to  improf  e 
them.  No.  I.  introductory,  127-133. 

Hooft,  of  Holland,  his  industry,  6. 

Howard,  Sir  Edward,  maxim  of,  430. 

Human  structure,  the,  9-U;  how  the 
equality  of  its  temperature  is  preserved, 
13 ;  means  for  the  renovation  of,  13,  14 ; 
difference  between  it  and  a  human  ma- 
chine, 14. 

Hume,  David,  his  birth,  310;  bis  charac- 
ter, 311;  is  appointed  librarian  to  Fa- 
culty of  Advocates,  Edinburgh,  ib. ; 
writes  the  History  of  England,  311,312; 
attractions  of  his  style,  313;  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  313, 314 ;  his  indo- 
lence and  pr^udice.3^4,  815;  his  antipa- 
thies and  misrepresentations,  315  317. 

Humming-birds,  metallic  lustre  of  their 
plumage,  258;  gradation  in  their  size, 
260 ;  their  distribution,  261-263 :  numbw 
of  species  of,  263 ;  their  food,  363-266 ; 
their  nests,  267,  268;  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  them,  268,  269, 
3*24 ;  habits  during  the  breeding  season, 
269 ;  wings  and  bills,  270,  271 ;  diiferent 
species  of,  321-330,  443-450. 

Idiots,  weight  of  the  brain  of,  461. 
Infancy,  118. 

Inkermann,  battle  of  the,  466. 
Intestinal  canal,  13. 

Italian  art,  condition  of,  at  the  time  of 
Raphael,  162 ;  schools  of  painting,  342. 

Jay,  Rev.  William^  Autobtographsf  (^,  318, 
319. 

Johnson,  Dr.,  on  the  scarcity  of  distin- 
guished letter-writers,  409. 

Johnstone,  Dr.,  on  the  voracity  of  the  sear 
anemone,  51,  52. 

Joints,  mucus  of  the,  1 1  { their  mechanism, 
214,  215. 

Jones,  Professor,  his  description  of  the 
"  Sallee-man,"  223. 

Jones,  Sir  Wm.,  his  universal  genius,  8. 

Judson,  Dr.,  his  devotedness,  142,  143. 

Kitto,  Dr.,  fund  for  the  relief  of,  239. 
Knox,  John,  effect  produced  by  the  news 
of  his  return  to  ScoUand,  451,  452, 

Lactesls,  13. 

Lanfranco,  his  persecutions  of  Domeni- 
chino,  345,  346,  347. 

**  Last  Supper,"  the,  by  Leonardo  da  Yinci, 
description  of,  64,  67  ;  its  present  state, 
65 ;  copies  and  engravings  of,  65,  66,  72. 

Lawson,  Mr.,  Edinburgh,  his  experiments 
on  the  germination  of  seeds,  406,  note. 

Lead -mines,  Roman,  859;  charters  re- 
specting, 359,  ^0 ;  productiveness  of  the 
Welsh,  360 ;  customs  connected  with  the 
Derbyshire,  363,  364. 

Lead  ore,  in  which  counties  most  produc- 
tive, 364  ;  quantity  of,  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  lb. ;  amount  of  silver 
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In,  365 ;  prooMWi  of  wpftnting  •Utot 

fronii  8CS,  366t 
Letter.  Rev.  J.  W^  d  Letter  to  the  Arch' 

biikopst  ^,  79. 
Letters  from  London  to  friende  Ikr  away, 

77-80. 
Letter- writers,  409,  410. 
Life,  in  its  lower  forms,  No.  III.  Polypi- 

fers,  47-54;  Mo.  IV.  Aealepha,  81-«6, 

917-223;  No.  V.  KchinodeRnata,  394- 

300.  367-373,  436-442. 
Lig»rocnts,  II. 
Light,  rapidUy  with  which  it  trarels,  68; 

Ehenomena  of  vision  and  the  colour  of 
odies  dependent  npon,  401 ;  experi- 
ments upon,  403. 

Lightning,  88 ;  varieties  of,  89. 

Lightning-conductors,  87,  88. 

Limbs,  11. 

Linffthom  (Luidia  fhM^iliasima),  ^Ufflcolty 
of  capturing,  367,  368. 

Literature:  Marginalia,  8.  T.Coleridge, 
109 ;  Hume's  History  of  England,  310 ; 
The  old  8crap-l)0ok,  331 ;  English  letter- 
writers:  Cowper.  409. 

**  Little  travellers  Zionward,**  17. 

Living  epistles,  134-145.  224-234. 

Livingston,  Rev.  David,  his  travels  in  Afri- 
ca, 399. 

Loans  by  government,  disadTantages  of,  to 
meet  increased  expenses,  351 ,  352. 

Logan,  Rev.  John,  lines  on  the  cuckoo,  59. 

London,  statistics  of  the  health  of,  160. 

Lowrle,  Mr.,  Manual  qf  Mistiom,  160. 

Lucas,  Mr.,  valour  of,  435. 

Lucemaria,  83. 

Lungs,  18. 

Lyons,  Sir  Edmund,  his  gallant  condnct 
when  lieutenant  of  the  Minden,  431 ,  432. 

Maeaulay,  Mr.,  on  B.vacie*sUistorff  ttfEng' 
land,  316,  317. 

Mackintosh,  John,  his  birth  and  education, 
276;  his  character,  277;  visits  Italy, 
378 ;  extracts  fh>m  his  letters,  282-284 ; 
his  death,  284. 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James,  tribute  paid  by  him 
to  his  wife,  131,  132. 

Madrepores  or  corals,  53. 

Magdalen  Hepburn^  318. 

Magnets  and  mote-catchers,  152-156. 

Mahou,  Lord,  History  qf  England  suite' 
quent  to  the  Peace  ^  Utrecht^  318. 

Malachite,  205. 

Man's  individuality,  454-467. 

Marginalia,  by  8.  T.  Coleridge,  109-112. 

Marraok,  Fort,  captured  by  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons,  431-432. 

MeduASB,  various  forms  of,  81,  82;  some 
species  of,  emit  phosphorescent  light, 
84,  85 ;  variety  of  size  in,  85 ;  naked- 
eyed  and  covered-eyed,  ib. ;  directions 
for  procuring,  86  ;  reproduction  of,  217, 
218;  different  species  of,  2 1 7-  223. 

Mellisuga  minima,  the  least  of  all  birds, 
260,  262,  826,  329. 

Melmoth,  Bir.,  on  the  scarcity  of  good 
letter-writers,  409,  410.  ( 


Mendlp  HUli.  reawici  of 

at  the,  359. 
Metallic  deposits,  how  tltej  an  fencd, 

307-309. 
Metallic  lustre  in  the  antnul  kingdan, 

259,  260. 
Metals,  variety  of.  In  England,  34  ;  aBBnl 

value  of,  ib. 
MetaUurgy,  imperflBOt  stste  of,  ^HDong  tbt 

Romans,  359;  notleee  of,  in  Cbo  Bibb, 

366.    See  Britidi  Mining. 
Metamorphoeis,  a.  61. 
Michelangelo,   rivalry  between  him  and 

Raphael.  169,  170;  Mriats  Sehnrtiano  ia 

the  '*  Raising  of  Lasams,"  170. 
Middleton,  Sir  Hugh,  realises  a  Ibftant 

from  Welsh  mines,  360 ;  knee  the  sssce 

in  bringing  the  New  River  to 

361. 
Milan  cathedral,  381. 
Milner^s  BaUie  and  WhfU  Sem,  400. 
Miller,  Hugh,  My  Sekoois  and 

terst  818. 

**Mine  Adventure,  the,**  961.  SOt. 
Miner,  heroism  of  a,  3ra,  804. 
Mineral  veins  or  lodes,  1 19,  ISO. 
*'  Mines-royal,"  laws  respectiit^,  36S. 
Ministering  Ckildren,  818. 
Missions,  Protestant,  statistics  oi,  leo. 
Monasteries  of  the  middle  agee»  178,  353. 
Miiller,  Johann,  on  the  dereiopment  oS 

star>fishes,  440. 
Murehtson,  8hr  Roderick,  SUuriOt  157, 158. 
Muscles,  their  use,  1 1 ,  8T4 ;  tli^r  stmeture, 

374  ;  their  number,  lb. ;  volai^ary  aod 

Involuntary,  ib. ;  flexion  and  eztenskm 

of,  375 ;  their  arrangement,  876 ;  their 

harmony  and  accuracy  of  action,  377, 

379 ;  their  rapidity  of  motion,  376. 
Museum  of  Ornamental  Art  opened  oa 

Saturdays,  320. 
My  Brother's  Keeper,  Chaps.  VII.,  VIII., 

15-33;  Chaps.  iX.,  X.,  91-108 1  Cliap, 

XI.,  184-199. 
My  own  work,  451-457. 

Napoleon,  his  ccmqnest  by  England  ac* 
counted  for,  421. 

Nasmyth's  steam-hammer,  S46. 

National  debt,  its  commencement,  354, 
421 ;  its  gradual  increase,  356 ;  sinking. 
funds  established  for  the  diminution  of, 
355-357 ;  amount  of,  in  1786,  In  1816,  and 
at  the  present  time,  421,  422,  4S4,  439 ; 
how  it  can  be  exttnguidied,  4S7. 

Naval  dockyards,  a  peep  into,  S4 1-249  ; 
steam-docks  at  Plymouth  and  Deron- 
port,  243,  244;  relative  importance  of, 
244. 

Neck,  bones  of  the,  215. 

Nelson,  Lord,  encounter  when  a  midship- 
man with  a  Polar  bear,  1 14t 

Nerves,  10, 

Nervous  system,  the,  458. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  on  the  seven  primsry 
rays,  403 ;  on  the  refraotkm  of  ll^t,  ib' 

Norfolk,  notes  on,  381-388;  Ito  aspect. 
383  ;  distinguished  naUves  of,  887 ;  cha- 
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>>aeter  of  Sto  inhabitants,  387.  388 ;  re- 
nutina  of  eoeleiriastioal  antiquity  in,  388. 
Cox^wich,  remarkable  places  in,  382,  383 ; 
fSoreIgn  aettlera  at,  385,  386 ;  taste  for 
floriculture  displajred  by  its  inliabitants, 
386. 

[>bittt«r7:  Sir  John  Franklin,  398 ;  *<01d 

Humphrey,"  462 ;  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  463 ; 

Profieaeor  Forbes,  464}  General  Cath- 

cart,  466. 

Ocean,  Taried  forms  of  being  in,  54. 

*«  Old   Humphrey"   (Mr.   G.   Mogridge), 

death  of,  468. 
Open- Air  Preaching,  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for,  79. 
Opbioooma  rosola,   298;  beauty   of  its 

sipines,  299. 
Opie,  AmeUa,  as  a  trifo  and  daughter,  129. 
Oreotrochilus,  325,  326. 
Ornithology:  The  cuckoo,  59-61 ;  Trochili- 
dae,  or  humming-birds, 258-27 1, 321-330, 
443-450. 
Ourselves:  The  human  fabric,  9-14 ;  The 
bones,  210-216;  The  muscles,  374-380; 
The  nenreus  system  and  the  brain,  458- 
462. 
Oven,  Professor,  on  the  fossil  remains  of  a 

quadruped  allied  to  the  coney,  58. 
Oxypogon  Lindeni,  328. 

PaIey,I>r.,  on  the  movement  of  the  muscles, 

375.    ' 
Palm-house  at  Kew  Gardens,  the  glass  of, 

how  prepared,  405,  note. 
Parry,  Sir  W.  E.,  address  by,  to  seamen, 
79 ;  on  the  flesh  of  the  Polar  bear,  1 17. 
Past,  veneration  for  the,  and  its  opposite, 

41-46. 
Patriotic  Fund,  progress  of,  466. 
Patterson,  Mr.,  description  by,  of  an  en- 

erinite,905. 
Pattinson,  Mr.  H.  L.,  his  process  of  sepa- 
rating silver  from  lead  ore,  365,  366. 
Payson,  Dr.,  his  character,  143,  144. 
PedlcellarisB  of  star-fishes,   curiosity  of 

their  structure,  300,  436. 
Perseverance,  3-<5. 
phrenologists,  results  of  the  eacperiments 

of,  462. 
Piebineha,v(rioanic  mountain  of,  448-450. 
Pitt,  Mr.,  sinking-fund  instituted  by  him, 

365. 
Photographs  of  the  moon,  396. 
Plant,  the,  in  the  cellar,  150, 151. 
Plants,  experiments  on  the  germination, 

growth,  and  flowering  of,  407. 
Plymoath  and  Devonport,  new  steam-docks 

at,  248.  244. 
Poetry:  Sonnets,  61,  118,  209;  Clouds,  183. 
Polar  bear,  the,  description  of,  113;  its 
food,  114;  encounters  with,  114, 115;  at- 
tachment to  its  young,  115,  116;  its  flesh 
and  skin,  116.  117. 
Polypifers,  47-54. 
Pljrnioath,  its  dockyards,  244, 249. 
Furtuguese  man-of-war.  2*2 1,  222. 
Potter,  Faul,  and  the  **  Bull,"  6. 


Poussin,  Nicolas,  his  appreciation  of  Do- 

menichhio,  341,  346. 
Prismatic  spectrum,  402. 
Pterophanes  Temminckli,  330. 
Pulszky's  Tricolor  on  the  Atlas,  318. 

Radiism,  438. 

Raphael,  his  birth,  162;  is  placed  under 
Pietro  Perugino,  168;  his  sojourn  at 
Florence,  163,  164;  his  frescoes  in  the 
Vatican  Palace,  164,  167;  his  cartoons 
at  Hampton  Court,  167 ;  his  extraor- 
dinary ability  and  style,  168,  169;  how 
far  Indebted  to  Michael  Angelo,  169, 
170 ;  his  death,  172. 

Rapin  de  Thoyras,  his  HiHory  qfJEngland^ 
311,312. 

Rennie,  Mr.,  on  the  food  of  humming* 
birds,  265. 

Review  of  the  Months,  157-160,  237-240, 
318-320,  397-400,  462-466. 

Richardson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  **  Last  Supper,"  65. 

Right  way  of  resti'ng,  the,  272-275. 

Rock-animals  and  plants,  55. 

Rome,  thoughts  on  visiting,  278-280. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  tribute  paid  by  him 
to^the  character  of  his  wife,  132, 133. 

Rowers,  the,  149,  150. 

Safety-fiise,  its  use  in  mines,  303. 

Sal^ve,  an  October  excursion  to  the,  285-* 
293. 

**  Sallee-man"  description  of,  222, 223. 

Salmon,  experiments  In  the  propagation 
of,  320. 

Saturday  half-holiday,  820. 

Scheele,  M.,  on  the  elfect  of  the  sun*s  rays, 
401. 

Schlegel,  M.,  on  the  inability  of  the  cuckoo 
to  rear  its  young,  60,  61. 

School-apparatus,  exhibition  o^  157. 

Scoresby,  Capt.,  on  the  variations  of  com- 
passes In  iron-built  vessels,  393. 

Scotland,  effects  of  closing  public-houses  on 
the  Sabbath  In,  78. 

Scott  Russell,  Mr.  J.,  on  the  progress  of 
naval  architecture  and  steam-navigation, 
395 ;  colossal  ship  built  by,  400. 

Scrap-book,  the  old,  33 1 -336. 

Screw-propellers,  advantages  of,  242,  243. 

Scriver's  parables :  The  violet,  146 ;  The 
child  at  play,  147  ;  The  bird  in  the  cage, 
148 ;  The  rowers,  149 ;  The  plant  In  the 
cellar,  150;  Beans  In  blossom,  151. 

Sea-anemones,  how  procured  and  pre- 
served, 48,  49 ;  description  of,  49 ;  pro- 
cess of  reproduction,  50 ;  th^ir  method 
of  feedhig,  50,  51 ;  duration  of  life,  52; 
number  of  species  of,  ib. 

Sea-blubbers.  See  Medusce  and  Cyansea 
aurita. 

Sea-cucumbers,  their  mode  of  regenera- 
tion, 439;  esteemed  delicacies  by  the 
Chinese,  ib  ;  processes  of  prepanng 
them  fur  the  market,  440;  extent  of 
traffic  in,  ib. 

Se  A 'Urchins,    See  Echinus. 
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i#1iMlop»l,  tUft  ott  469. 

Seed  to  Um  lower  and  bread  to  th«  Mt«r, 

78-76. 

Seme,  organs  of,  10. 

Serp«nti>A®  rocki,  206. 

Binking-ftind  established  fbr  the  abolition 
of  ttie  national  debt,  355 ;  Mr.  Pitt'a, 
856;  inefficiency  of,  4S4-486. 

Bkin,  UM  of,  II ;  eraporation  from,  IS. 

Bonnets :  A  metamorphosis,  61  ;  Infincy 
and  ehUdbood,  118;  The  bee,  S09. 

Bound,  rate  at  which  it  traTols,  86. 

Bpathora  Underwoodii,  327. 

Bpeech,  faculty  of,  12. 

Spines  of  sea-urchins,  299. 

Bpoon-worma,  439. 

Spratt,  Mr.,  heroism  of,  434,  435. 

Stanley's  thom-biU,  262,  448.  449. 

Btar-flahes,  infancy  of,  440 ;  singular  de- 
velopment of,  441.  Bee  Fire- finger  and 
Brittie-sUr. 

St.  Cuthbert's  beads,  294. 

St.  Vincent.  Lord,  his  exertions  to  Improve 
the  state  of  the  dockyards,  245. 

Bteam-ship,  colossal,  ouilt  by  Mr.  Boott 
Russell,  400. 

Btillingfleet's  Originei  Saeng,  remarks  on 
by  Coleridge,  110-112. 

Stock,  the  nature  of  the  property  so  called, 
422 ;  at  a  premium,  at  discount,  and  at 
par,  ib. 

Btokesk  Mr.,  of  Cambridge,  on  rays  beyiMid 
those  of  Newton's  spectrum,  403. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  Beecber,  Sttmtff  Memories,  156. 

Students,  advice  to,  2,  7,  8. 

Sugden,  Sir  Edward,  his  rise  In  Us  pro- 
fession, to  what  attributable,  7. 

Sunbeams,  influences  of,  on'  organisation, 
401-408;  principles  of,  402 ;  effects  of,  at 
different  times  of  the  year  and  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe,  407  ;  interest- 
ing theory  respecting,  408. 

Sutures  of  bones,  213,  214. 

Swallowing,  muscles  employed  in,  877. 

Swansea,  quantity  of  copper  ore  annually 
smelted  at,  201 ;  extent  of  copper-smelt- 
ing operations  at,  307. 

Taxation,  the  advantages  of  increased,  to 
meet  increased  expenses,  351. 

Tendons,  their  use,  11,  380. 

Thanksgiving,  day  of  397. 

Thaumantias  pilosella,  84. 

Theology :  Seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to 
the  eater,  72 ;  Living  epistles,  134,  224 ; 
The  countenance  of  a  friend,  337  ;  My 
own  work,  451. 

Thunder,  88. 

Thunder-bolts,  non-existence  of,  89. 

Tin.  how  obtained  J^y  the  early  Britons, 
36,  37  s  early  notices  of,  87,  38  ;  trade  in, 
with  Greeks,  PhoBnicians.and  Jews ;  38, 
3 J  t  its  distribution,  1 1 9 ;  its  native  con- 
dition, 119-121;  depth  at  which  it  is 
found,  12!  ;  process  of  washing,  123. 

Tin-lode,  when  worth  working,  121. 
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Tfai-niiian,  eliarton  gnat»A  Ca,  46;  ft|nr- 
ative  langnaga  employed  by,  113 ;  their 
high  character,  1 23, 124, 126  ;  their  pcne- 
veranae  and  deflanee  of  dangerf  124,  lio. 

Tin  pyrites,  compositi<Ma  of,  122. 

Topasa  pella,  325  ;  pyra,  ib.     . 

Topography :  Notes  on  NorfoUc,  881-388. 

Touch,  organ  of,  II. 

**  Transfiguration,"  the,  the  laal  work  of 
Baphael,  161 ;  under  what  cirewmstsnro 
painted,  170;  description  of ,  171. 

Travels :  Y  al  Louise  and  Its  csvem,  S3S- 
237  ;  Excursion  to  the  Saldve,  285-293. 

Trochillds.    See  Hununlng-birds. 

Trochilus  gigas.  260 ;  rnfos,  261,  262, 443, 
444  ;  coluber,  ib. ;  Stnnleyi,  262,  449 : 
Stokesii  and  Femadenais,ib.  ;  pdytmoi, 
321.    See  Humming-birds. 

Turkey,  establishment  of  a  aoeJety  for  tbe 
evangelisation  of,  77,  78. 

Tnrris  neglecfa,  or  ooral-bead  WHwiwsa,  SI 9. 

Unfimded  debt,  428. 

Val  I/niise  and  its  cavern,  285-237. 

Van  de  Velde,  Chevalier,  TraveU  in  S^rii 
and  Palestine^  158,  159. 

Veins,  18. 

Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal,  899. 

Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  his  birth,  ^  ;  lesres 
Florence  and  seeks  employroent  in  Mi- 
lan. 62,  63;  his  universal  genius,  63; 
founds  the  Milanese  Academy  of  Arts, 
ib. ;  his  statue  of  Franoeaeo  Sforaa,  and 
his  **  Last  Supper,"  63-65  ;  hia  attention 
to  anatomy,  68 ;  variety  of  his  employ- 
ments, 69 ;  his  visit  to  Rome,  69,  70 ;  ac- 
companies Francis  I.  to  France,  and  dies 
there,  70,  71 ;  his  works,  71,  72. 

Violet,  the,  146,  147. 

Virgil,  visit  to  the  birth-plaee  of;  278. 

Virgin  Mary,  immaculate  coiifia»tion  oC 
465. 

War,  coat  of,  857. 

War-steamers,  243. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  and  Sir  Gbarles  Na* 

pier,  1. 
Wherry  tin-mine,  difflcultiea  oieoantered 

in  working  it,  125,  126. 
Wilson,  Alexander,  on  Uie  rearing  of  hum* 

mlng-birds,  '«64,  265. 
Wilson,  Mr.  James,  Letter  to  tike  Bofft  ami 

Men  at  his  CandU  Factoryt  79.  j 

Wood,   quantity    of,   equivalent   to    tbf' 

amount  of  sunshine,  406. 
Worstead,  village  of;  865. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  Associat{<»i,  their 
new  premises  in  Aldersgate  Street,  897  j 
Bloomsbury  branch  of  the,  ib.;  ieciurol 
at  Exeter  Hall  to^  465. 

Zoology.    See  Coney  and  Polar  Bear. 
Zoophytes.     See  Polypifera,   Acalepho^ 
and  Echinodermata. 
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